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{mounts available for obligation 





, 1 1Y est 1 1054 
Appropriation or estimate $2, 44 wy $2 Oo” $2 / rh) 
I'ransferred from “Salaries and expens Immigration an 
Naturalization Service pursuant to Reorgar ition Plan 
No. 2 of 19450 120. 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimat > 445, 000 2. 495, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal soures 
Reimbursements from other accounts 108, 23 100. 000 100. 000 
lotal available for obligation 2 153 2. 595, 000 2 650. 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 1. 93 
Obligations inet 4? ( 2 6 O00 
Comparative tran Salaries and expens Immigra 
tion and Naturalization Service &3. 6S 
Comparative transfer t Salaries and expenses, general legal 
activities, Justice 29, 920 
lotal obligatior 2, 505, 788 2. 505, OOO 
NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are fron proceeds of sale of personal propert 


Iption 1¥ wtual 19453 estimat 1934 estimat 


Direct Obligations 


1. Executive direction ) $33. 3X0) 
2. Administrative reviews and appeals 393. QR] 453, 270 182. 820) 
] 63 o ) 


$. Administrative services 1. GR. RE 
Total direct obligations 2, 487, 555 2, 495, O00 2. 550. 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
iccounts 


1. Executive direction 1,145 
2. Administrative reviews and appeals 353 
3. Administrative services 106, 735 100, 090 100, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 108, 233 100, 009 100, 000 
rotal obligations 2, 595, 788 2, 505, 000 2,60, 090 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 














Summary of Personal Services 
Tot 1um ber of permanent positions 533 536 540 
Full e equivalent of all other positions 7 11 3 
Average num ber of all employee haus 537 522 520 
Average salaries and grade 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary $4, 497 $4, 550 $4, 672 
Average grade GS-5.9 GS-6.0 GS-6. 1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A £ ila $2, 960 $2, O89 $3, O2R 
A ver yrad CPC-3.2 CPC ) CPC-3.2 
| I 4 e sal $3, 636 $3 $3, 902 
Person } 
Permanent po I $2, 315, 17 $2, 285, 880 $2, 368, 140 
tir wr \ tior 30, 513 49, 760 15, 600 
Regular p excess of 52-week base 8, 890 8, 920 9, 290 
Payment above basic rate 15, 558 20, 020 8, 350 
otal persor ice ot 1 2, 370, 136 2, 364, 580 2, 401, 380 
D to ) 
1 Personal service 2 2, 264, 580 2, 301, 380 
02 Travel 55, 480 5 
03 Transportation of things 2, 500 é 
04 Communication services 21, 950 21, 950 
05 Rents and utility services 24, 000 24, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 34, 700 34, 700 
07 Other contractural service 26, 390 | 29, 670 
08 Supplies and materials 31, 250 31, 100 
09 Equipment 29, 700 | 34, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemniti« | 
15 Taxes and assessments 4, 450 4, 850 
Total direct obligations 2, 487, 555 2, 495, 000 | 2, 550, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
01 Personal services_.. . 108, 233 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Total obligations Sa = 2, 595, 788 2, 595, 000 2, 650, 000 


inalysis of expenditures 


| 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $193, 155 | $238, 917 $255, 000 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 3, 071 | 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 542, 023 2, 595, 000 | 2, 650, 000 
2, 738, 249 2, 833, 917 | 2, 905, 000 

Deduc | 
Reimbursable obligations 108, 953 100, 000 100 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 238, 917 255, 000 | 262, 700 
Total expenditures 2, 390, 379 2, 478, 917 2, 542, 300 

Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 2, 194, 153 2, 240, 000 2, 287, 300 
Out of prior authorizations.._- » 196, 226 238, 917 255, 000 


Mr. Crevencer. At this time we will take up “Salaries and ex- 
penses, general administration.” Mr. Andretta, we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk for the appro- 
priation “Salaries and expenses, general administration, Department 
of Justice,” particularly with regard to those items where no special 
witnesses have attended and explained their estimates. 
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As you know, this appropriation covers the general administration 
of the Department of Justice. In other words, it covers the quasi- 
judicial boards, like the Board of Parole and the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals and the pardon attorney, who work directly under the 
Attorney General and under his supervision and control. It also in- 
cludes the top executive offices of the Department; in other words, the 
staff supervision, direction and control of the Department ; namely, 
the Attorney General’s immediate office, the Deputy Attorney Gen- 

eral’s immediate office and the Administrative Assistant Attor ney 
Gasien al with the Administrative Division. 

Under the Administrative Division you find an appropriation for 
the examination of judicial offices. 

This whole appropriation, as indicated by the title, has to do 
with the general administration of the Department of Justice. In 
other words, it covers offices which cut across all lines of the De- 
partment and have to do with the direction and control of the whole 

epartment, including all the bureaus and divisions. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


In the Attorney General’s immediate office there are 22 positions, 
and there is no change in that particular office. In terms of money, 
there is a reduction of $5,270, which is an adjustment figure coming 
out of the lapses, so-called. Other than that there is no change in 
the funds of ‘the office itself. 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The Deputy Attorney General’s office is asking for the same number 
of positions, namely 40 positions; and there, again, there is a reduc- 
tion of $7,040, which is an adjustment figured on lapses, so that 
there will be no change at least in the fiscal structure of the office. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Coming down to the Administrative Division, that is where one 
of the increases under this general heading is being requested. We 
are asking for two more positions in the Administrative Division, 
both in the personnel office. As you know, this division has to do 
with the housekeeping and administration of the Department, and 
we handle fiscal and financial matters, as well as budget, personnel, 
records and files, communications, buildings and services, and every- 
thing that has to do with providing management for the Attorney 
General in the Department. We perform “all detailed and specific 
administrative operations for the legal branch of the Department 
of Justice, and certain overall top administrative functions for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Immigration and Natur alization Service. 

Rather than give you a lot of details on our accomplishments and 
what we do with the men we have, and so on, I would refer you to 
the pages in the justifications, Mr. Chairman, which have the work- 
— statements. it you would like, you can insert those in the rec ord, 

> at least they are available to the committee, so that you can have 
an idea of the volute of work and the kind of work that is handled 
in this particular division. 
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Mr. Cievencer. We will insert such portion of the justifications as 
we come to the individual items. 


Mr. Anpretra. All right. 
ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Anprerra. That comes down to the increase of two positions 
that we are asking for. 

I should like to point out for the benefit of the new members of 
the committee that although we are asking for 375 positions, there 
was a time when this Division had 610 persons in it, and it is one 

place in the Department that has been going gradually downhill, con- 
a to the general trend. 

In other words, the Department has been increasing personnel and 
activities, but the Administrative Division has been going down as 
against that, so we think that is a little bit of a compliment to us in 
heing able to give the services required and still reduce force and 
personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. Did I understand you to say that you are asking for 
two new positions ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Two new positions: yes, sir. The two positions 
we are asking for are in the Personnel Office. 

The Civil Service Commission has been making annual surveys of 
the Department, and thev have come up with a recommendation that 
we should have top staff positions on personnel matters, namely, a 
chief classification officer and a person in charge of recruitment and 

placement. Inasmuch as the Civil Service Commission has decen- 
Lostingd to the various agencies of Government many personnel actions, 
transactions and policy matters, we have to be able to pick up that 
burden and carry it along and provide staff advice and supervision 
at a high staff level on personnel problems. 

We only have three classification analysts now who operate for the 
whole Department exclusive of the FBI and the immigration service, 
of course. We do not have a Chief of Classification. It is essential, 
IL think, from the standpoint of getting proper classification of posi- 
tions, in order that they stand up under the postaudit by the Civil 
Service Commission, that we have a top classification officer. 

There has been decentralized to the Department the examination 
of certain applicants for civil-service positions and the recruitment 
and placement of them, which isa pretty substantial program. There- 
fore, to lay down the broad policies for recruitment and placement 
throughout the Denartment we should have a top position in that 
particular phase of the work. 

That covers the additional positions that we need in the Adminis- 
trative Division. 


EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICcEs 


Coming down to the “Examination of judicial offices,” we are ask- 
ing there for two top positions. 

Mr. Roonry. You might explain what that item is, for the benefit 
of the new committee members. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. We have a group of examiners in the 
Department. T think there are 14 now. We used to have as many 


vo 


as 21 or 22. They are continually “riding the circuit” as we call 
They travel from one judicial district to another. 

The responsibility of these examiners is to examine the acts, books, 
records, accounts and, in general, the conduct of all the offices in the 
field; namely, United States attorneys offices, marshals offices, and 
the other field offices of the Department exclusive, of course, of the 
FBI and the immigration service. They also perform the same sery 
ices for the judici: al branch of the Government ; namely, they exam- 
ine the clerks of the courts, the referees in bankruptcy, the court re 
porters, the commissioners, and so on, in the judicial branch. 

In getting around the country and performing all these examina 
tions in the districts they are only able to get into a district about 
every 18 months. It used to take about 2 years, but we cut down the 
time of the examination, so that now they are able to cover the district 

little faster. The same district, in other words, is examined about 
every 18 months. They can expect that the examiner will come in 
there after that lapse of time. 

We have found that this is a very valuable inspection service. It 
gives us a good line on what is going on in the field offices. It keeps 
men alert to the developments in the Department and to any new pro 
cedures we have to install for the things that have to be done relative 
to good management. It is also a great source of inquiry and inspec- 
tion for us to learn about the character and behavior of the people in 
the offices, their application to the work and what they are doing, and 
us to any way we can improve their operations. We find that it pays 
tremendous dividends in many ways, not alone the financial returns 
we get, which used to be an important element but now is only inci- 
dental, but other intangible benefits. 

We use them to improve office operations and to be helpful and co- 
operative with the United States attorneys and the marshals and the 
other officers in the field in order to have them produce more, and 
provide some kind of an inducement to them to keep alert and abreast 
of their work and so prevent backlogs and any undue delays in the 
handling of their work. 

We propose to expand that force by two examiners in this respect: 
We would like to make a combination position at the seat of govern 
ment to do the same thing in the various parts of the Department here 
in Washington that we are doing in the field offices, and at the same 
time have these examiners available for special jobs in the field. They 
would be in a higher grade, because we would like to combine the tal- 
ents of management analyst with them; that is, to have someone who 
can also go in and make management and improvement studies in the 
Legal Divisions of the Department. We feel that there is a need in 
the. Department to go into these divisions and make an analysis of 
their dockets, workloads, and of what they are doing. If anything 
turns up they can go in and make an examination, or help them in- 
stall new procedures. 

It would be a very worthwhile investment to have someone we could 
send to a division, to help them with a problem in management. For 
example, on that matter we had in the Claims Division relative to its 
docket and statistics, if we had had a man like this we could have sent 
him in to check and install a different sort of docket system; which 
we did do after that. 
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WORKIOAD 


Mr. Cievencer. We will insert page 83 of the justifications at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Workload statement, accounts branch, examiners section 























| Actual | Estimated 
1950 1951 1952 | 1983 1954 

Districts examined: | 
In progress July 1 eh auegdannseces 11 | 12 13 10 14 
Begun during year prabewbdsaben 31 | 39 1 28 | 40 42 
Concluded during year-. een 30 | 38 129 | 39 40 
In progress June 30 e 12 13 | 10 | 14 | 14 
Special examinations (independent): a =a | ah alll van F ae 
In progress July 1_.....-.--- din dnd en Dh icicnabell D facoees eal dials 
Begun during year._.-.-- Sonaees 27 | 12 | 18 | 35 33 
Concluded during year: $8 §| =  #$=|. A eS ce i) ak Aa | 
District attorneys... pietenibte q 3 4) 11 | 7 
United States marshals ; eb abbdea 12 3 | 7 13 12 
OteTE....ne5+.- separ —— 7 6 7 ll 14 
Total concluded. --- pee 28 12 19 35 | 33 
In progress June 30._...--- adeialll whigdestatebslche 1 Sibinaiig) en piitedcbabe 


1 The reduced number of examinations begun and completed during the fiscal year 1952 is due to the re- 
tirement during the year of 2 examiners, the resignation of 1 examiner, and the assignment of 3 examiners 
for a substantial portion of the year to a complete reorganization of 1 marshal’s office in a large district, and 
extensive personnel surveys in other offices in the same district. 


Nore.—40 special investigations and/or inquiries were made in connection with and in relation to general 
examination during the fiscal year 1952. 


PERSONNEL AND Acrivirres oF Bupoer Orrices, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Andretta, in line with your statement, in an 
attempt to find out how many analysts and budget officers and so forth 
there are, I have a few questions I should like to have you answer. 

Mr. Anopretra. All right, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many budget officers and employees do you 
have engaged in budget work? 

Mr. Anprettra. In my particular division or in the whole Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Crrvencer. In this operation for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Anpretra. I will put that in the record. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. Please supply it. 

( Eprror’s Nore.—The information requested may be found on p. 7.) 

Mr. Anprerra. I can give my own office, but they also have persons 
engaged in budget wor k in the FBI, in the Immigration Service, and 
in the Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Cievencer. When you give that, I should like to have a com- 
plete breakdown, giving the number and the cost. 

Mr. Anprerra. I will be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Cievencer. What processes have to be gone through within 
your Department for the submission of a budget estimate to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. ANDR eTTA. Very good. 

(Eprror’s Norr.—The information requested may be found on p. 7.) 


~ 
‘ 


Mr. CLeveNGER. What was the process for this same thing, let us say 
10 yearsago? We want to see whether we are making progress or not. 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. What control does the Department budget officer 
have over expenditures in the Department? Can you furnish that? 

Mr. Anpretta. I think the witnesses who come here answer that all 
right. They tell about how tight I am with them. 

Mr. CLevencer. We would like to have that particular information, 
so that a man who does not have the time to read all these hearings 
can find it. 

Mr. Anprerra. All right. I would be very glad to put that in the 
record, 

Mr. Cievencer. I think you are in pretty fair shape to answer that. 
Anyway, we want it. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. I will answer that, if you would like, in 
the record, rather than to tell it now. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Surely, because you want to furnish a comprehen- 
sive and correct statement. , 

(The following information requested on the budget activities, De- 
partment of Justice, was submitted for the record :) 


Statement of personnel engaged in budget work 





| Personnel | Average ees 
| engaged employment | 422Ual cost 
Departmental Budget Office ! 6 6. 00 
Tax Division ‘ 4 ~ 3 | 06 
Criminal Division : sen : ‘ 2) . 08 
Claims Division ae Rina é a 2 | -10 
Lands Division....... siaiebanaehitinens ee 2 3 | .07 
Antitrust Division : kdocsaata — eka 2) 80 
Federal Bureau of Investigation ieuiam-abinin | 4 3.30 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. ....-..----- ; 6 | 3. 00 
Prison Bureau ed Giiasdeeaebl Kdhwrihesis bade 2 | 2. 00 
Office of Alien Property. neuen ae 2 -10 
Prison Industries, Inc. -.....-..- diddenvesdn paues 4 1. 00 
Total ee iiadesets wl 35 16. 51 107, 242 


1 In addition to coordinating the Department’s budget program, the departmental Budget Office performs 
substantially all operations in connection with the compilation of all the administrative and legal divisions 
budgets except as indicated above. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROCEDURE 


On or about the 1st of May each year the heads of all offices, divisions, bureaus, 
etc, submit a preliminary estimate of their fiscal needs for the ensuing budget 
year, together with a summary of proposed or anticipated changes in program 
and workload. 

From these preliminary estimates a budget forecast is prepared for the use 
of the Attorney General at his meeting with the Director of the Budget for a 
discussion of policies and programs which may affect the Department’s budget. 
The President’s budget ceiling is based to a large extent upon the program pre- 
sented at this conference. 

Upon receipt of the ceiling letter, the Attorney General’s Review Committee, 
consisting of the Attorney General, Deputy Attorney General, Administrative 
Assistant Attorney General, with the budget officer as recorder, advises the heads 
of offices, divisions, and bureaus of the amount allotted to each, together with 
a summary of the applicable programs, policies, and assumptions of the Presi- 
dent. 

Each of the several bureau and division budget and administrative officers 
then proceed to compile the formal estimates in accordance with the Budget 








Bureau's instructions, copies of which are furnished interested officials with 
their allotment advice 

The completed estimates are submitted to the departmental budget office, 
vhere they are edited to the extent time permits, consolidated, and summary 
statements compiled 

i‘he estimates are then assembled in proper sequence, numbered, and reas- 
sembled in sets for submission to the Bureau of the Budget on or before Sep 
té ber 15 

During the entire period of compilation the budget officer and his staff are in 
constant communication with all budget personnel. 

Despite the fact that the budget process today is far more complicated than 
it was 10 years ago, the Department's processes have not changed much during 
that time. However, some procedures have been simplified and improved such 
as obtaining the necessary personnel information by using lists run off from 
existing punch cards, which eliminates the necessity for typing, adding, and 
verifying the statements produced, ete 

However, any time saved has been offset by the increased number of state- 
ments, schedules, tables, forms, ete., now required by statute or the Bureau of 
the Budget which were not required 10 years ago; for example, statement of 
average salary and grades, amounts available for obligation, obligations by 
activities, and analysis of expenditures under each appropriation. 

The, consolidation of appropriations throws additional work on the depart 
mental budget office by reason of the fact that division budgets must be con 
— ited to produce the required appropriation schedules. 

ith the exception of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Immigration and 
ean ation Service, and the Bureau of Prisons, the Administration Division, 
under the general supervision of the Administrative Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral, exercises practically full control over the expenditures of the Department. 


TWO ADDITIONAL AUTOMOBILES REQUESTED 


Mr. Anpretra. There is one more thing I want tomention. Weare 
asking language in this appropriation for the purchase of two auto- 
mobiles. We have two old Oldsmobiles we bought in 1947. They 
have almost 100,000 miles apiece on them. We think it is time they 
were turned in, because they are beginning to cost us money now to 
keep them up. That is the first time we will have purchased a car 
since 1947 under-this appropriation, except the one for the Attorney 
General. 


EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICEs 
TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. I notice in reading through these justifications that 
they stress examination of the Department and its activities at the 
seat of government. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is for the two new jobs? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And that your request is for $22,780 for personal 
services, but vou also have included in the request an additional $8,000 
for travel. That seems a lot of travel money for two new men who 
are going to examine at the seat of government here in Washington. 

Mr. Anpretra. One reason for that is that the regular examiner 
force is included in the increase. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, you want more money for travel for 
the regular examiners ? 


xT 


fr. Anprerra. The $8,000 covers the whole appropriation, an 
increase for all examiners. 

Mr. Rooney. This is an increase over the present amount ¢ 

Mr. Anpretrra. That is right. 

Mr. oonry. Which you have for travel for examiners ¢ 


Mr. Anpretrra. That isright. The increase is $8,000, but that does 
not cover the two new ones only. That is an increase we need in 


the basic amount of travel because we started out with a $6 per diem 
for these fellows, and they just cannot live in the field on that. They 
are traveling all the time. They never come to Washington. They 
are always in a travel status. They cannot go into these cities and 
live on $6 a day, so we have gradually raised that. We raised it to 
$7, and they could not make it. Then, with the cost of living going 
up and the cost of staying at these places going up, we raised it to 58. 

Now, we are getting a clamor that they are going to some of these 
larger metropolitan areas, where everbody else is getting $9, and they 
are still getting $8. I think that we ought to be able to raise that 
travel and be able to pay them that travel increase. 

Mr. Rooney. I have an idea that this is a sort of sleeper, because 
your justifications deal primarily with the need for the services of 
two additional examiners. While I might agree with you—I do not 
say I do—that you do need the services of two additional examiners, 
I have not heard any testimony whatever as to why you need $8,000 
additional for travel of the rest of the examiners. 

Mr. Burrs. May I mention something on that, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Burrs. You will notice the personnel schedule on page 85 in 
dicates an average employment of 20.1 examiners for the year. 

On page 82 the increase of $8,000 over the amount available for 
1953 will provide travel expenses for an average of 16 examiners at 
a per capita cost of $2,820, which was the per capita cost in 1952. 

There is a difference of 4, between the average of 20 and 16, elimi 
nating the 2 new examiners, leaves 2 to be accounted for. We arrive at 
these 2 by giving effect to average vacations, estimated time spent in 
Washington, inc ‘luding examination of the local court. offices. 

Mr. Anpretra. Did you put the full amount of travel in for those 
two? 

Mr. Burrs. No. 

Mr. Kireuss. Those two examiners will be doing some travel, too, 
though not much. 

Mr. Burrs. They will be doing some. 

Mr. Roonry. I still do not understand this. On page 82 you say that 
the requested $8,000 for travel is to provide for an average of 
16 examiners in a travel status at a per capita cost of $2,820. 

Mr. Burrs. That probably could have been made a little more clear; 
16 times $2,820 equals approximately $45,000. We have available for 
this year only $37,000." The difference between these two amounts 
is $8,000, the increase requested, 

Mr. Anpretta. Even if they are out 300 days a year, which they 
usually are away from headquarters, at $8 per day that is $2,400 
aplece, without any cost of their travel, and most of them use auto- 
mobiles at 7 cents a mile, so you can see what it runs to. 

Mr. Roonry. I have no further questions. 
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NEED FOR CLOSER EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Mr. Bow. You were present, I think, at the hearing of another 
subcommittee, where I was asking about the judicial offices. What 
examination is made by these examiners of the judicial office itself, 
the circuit court of appeals and the district judges? 

Mr. Anpretrra. They examine the records and the accounts of the 
clerks of the court and other court attachés. 

Mr. Bow. Do they examine the marshals’ payments to judges of 
their per diem ? 

Mr. Annretra. Yes, sir; they do. They examine all the accounts, 

Mr. Bow. Do they examine them from the standpoint of the actual 
amount of time the judge has spent in official work, as against the 
amount that he has requested or has taken in his per diem? 

Mr. Anpreita. I think that if in the course of their examination of 
payments of per diem to a judge they see an unusually large amount 
of per diem to a judge, and that he is in a certain place, whereas his 
headquarters is another place, and he is spending most of his time 
there, they bring that to the attention of the Administrative Office of 
the Courts in their report to it. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know whether the case of a judge who received 
$3,500 in per diem was brought to the attention of the Attorney 
General or any of his officers? 

Mr. Anpretra. We would have nothing to say about that, Mr. Bow. 
All that would happen is that that report would come to me and I 
would merely transmit that to the Administrative Office of the Courts, 
which would be concerned with that particular thing. All we do is to 
provide the service, in order to avoid duplication, because otherwise 
they would necessarily have to have examiners to do the work. Inas- 
much as we are in the district anyway and in the judicial offices, we 
perform this service for them without additional cost. 

Mr. Bow. The Judicial Council does not have these examiners? 
They use your examiners ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. They use ours. 

Mr. Bow. We have one case which has come to our attention of a 
judge receiving $3,500 per diem, at $10 per day, showing a workload 
of 350 days a year. I have checked further, and I found he actually 
served on the bench 83 days. That is a tax-free $3,500. 

I think those are matters which might be considered by these in- 
spectors who check these records. 

Mr. Anprerta. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 


Tuourspay, Fresruary 26, 1953. 
Orrice oF THE Parpon ATTORNEY 
WITNESS 


D. M. LYONS, PARDON ATTORNEY 


Mr. CLevencER. We will take up at this time the Office of the Par- 
don Attorney, which appears on page 2 of the committee print and 
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tab 2 of the justifications. Inasmuch as the Attorney General is com- 
ing later we will take this up out of order. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Lyons? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lyons. For the benefit of the Members whom I have not met 
before, I should like to give a little outline of what we do in the office. 
As to these figures, I will not talk very much about them, because Mr. 
Andretta and Mr. Butts can take over for me on that, since my staff 
is not big enough to warrant a fiscal officer, and I am not particularly 
bright at figures. I let him do that, and he will carry the ball there. 

The setup of the Department says very briefly that the pardon at- 
torney handles the petitions for pardon and all other matters of 
executive clemency. Over the course of years I have cut that down 
and have made it as small as possible. If anyone wants to ask ques- 
tions, there is a broad field there, and if I tried to broaden it I would 
simply increase the number of questions and raise doubts. 

First you will want to know why a man wants a pardon. I think 
you all know why the Rosenbergs want a pardon; so that they will 
not have to go to the death chair. They want a commutation of the 
death sentence to a term of imprisonment. That is perhaps the most 
dramatic type of case we handled, but it is by far the smallest in 
number. 

A case like that of the Rosenbergs, however, might tie up more 
time than 20 ordinary cases or 40 smaller cases. When I am engaged 
in a case like the Rosenberg case there is not much done outside of 
that, at least by me. 

Stepping down from that high level, if we can say the Rosenbergs 
belong on a high level—at least their case does, on the basis of pab- 
lic ity—to the ordinary man in prison, we can give an example of a 
man who got 5 years and who thought he should have gotten only 
2 years, and m: aybe he can demonstrate to my satisfaction or to your 
satisfaction that the judge was severe. He files a petition for execu- 
tive clemency right off the bat, as soon as he gets into prison, where- 
upon we usu: lly say: “You have a parole remedy at the end of 20 
months, when you can apply for parole, and if they let you out on 
parole you will not have been treated too badly.” 

He might insist : “If I wait 20 months I will have been treated toe 
badly.” Then I take up the case from the broad view and see whether 
or not the difference between 20 months, at the end of which he might 
get a parole, and the shorter period at which he might get a parole 
if I should recommend the cutting down of the sentence, 1s worthy of 
the President’s attention. In other words, Judge A is natur: ally more 
severe than Judge B. Well, lucky the man it is who gets ¢ aught i 
Judge B’s district rather than in Judge A’s district. That is all there 
is to that. Of course, if a judge gives a man 25 years, when you and 
I would say, and all of us would say, that 5 years would have been 
enough—and believe me, that has happened—then we step in swing- 
ing, ‘and we ask the President, notwithstanding the fact that this 
man has not yet been denied parole, to correct that, since it is per- 
feetly obvious it would be unjust if we do not cut down this sentence 
very promptly. 
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The President has from time to time cut sentences down from 25 
years to less, from 10 years down to 4 years, or something like that; 
but we have a policy which I have developed perhaps to a higher 
degree than my predecessor on that matter. I must say that every- 
thing I do is based upon the very fine system that my predecessor, Mr. 
Finch, started, although I have been here close to 17 years how. 

The theory is that unless the act which they ask the President to 
perform will have an immediate effect upon the man’s sentence we 
just do not do it at that time. We put it off. 

For example, a man might vet 15 years. He thinks he only should 
have gotten 6 or 7 years. He applies when he has only served 5 
months. We do not bother with him then. Even if we should cut it 
down to 6 vears he still would not get any benefit. He would not 
become eligib le for parole under a 5-year sentence, to which we might 
reduce it, until he has served 20 months, and in that period of 
months he might conduct himself in such an outrageous manner tha it 
the President would not want to pardon him under any circumstances. 
Until the case gets to the point where the proposed action will have 
some immediate effect we do not do anything about it. 


PETITIONS FOR COMMUTATION 


I could not tell you exactly the number of petitions for commuta- 
tion that we have every year. It would be fruitless to tell you that, 
for the reason that almost any prisoner will file a petition for commu- 
tation of sentence. He has nothing to lose, and he has plenty of 
time. Therefore he will file a petition, and the result is that most 
of those petitions are found to be without merit. 

But when I first came into the oflice we were commuting perhaps 
25 or 30 sentences a year on the average. I gradually, by various 
methods, have cut it down so that now perh: ups if we c ommute six sen- 
tences it is quite-a number. For instance, in the last fiscal year we 
only commuted 6 sentences out of a total of 198 that the President 
acted on. 

I have accomplished that by various methods, such as requiring 
them to go before a court, if there is some judicial remedy. The 
judicial remedies have been improved and increased since I came into 
the Office. 

The new judicial rules of 1946 enable a man who has pleaded guilty 
and afterward regrets it, if he can show a good reason to have his plea 
withdrawn, to go before the court for a new trial, and he is allowed to 
do that if it looks as though such a petition might be favorably 
acted upon. We suggest that he do that rather than bother the Presi- 
dent. 

We have various other devices. I will not go into detail now, unless 
you wish me to do so. At any rate, the number of commutations is 
very small now. Many years or some years it has been as low as two. 
Last yea ra was six. The previous year it was nine. 

There was a time when that number would run up to 30 or more, 
but today we have discouraged the practice. It may be that the fact 
that we do not have as many applications per year as we used to have 
is because of the discouragement I have created in the minds of the 
prisoners, such as: “There is no use asking that fellow to do anything, 
because he will not do anything for you.” That may be true. I do 
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not think so. It is not on my conscience that I ever rejected a worthy 
plea 
PARDONS 


The big bulk of our work numerically is what used to be called the 
pardons to restore civil rights. That is the designation which was 
used for many years, until around 1945, when I asked the Attorney 
General to ask the President. if it would be all right to cut out that 
phrase from the end of the pardons. We used to say: “Full and un 
conditional pardon for the purpose of restoring civil rights.” As a 
matter of fact, in the vast majority of the cases the President’s action 
does not restore a man’s civil rights, because if he has lost any rights 
he has lost them by virtue of the laws of the State, and it is the State 
which must restore them. If, however, the State constitution says 
that the man shall lose his right to vote—which is not really a civil 
right but a political right—if he is convicted of a crime, unless par 
doned, then obviously the only way he can get in line for the return 
of that is by a pardon, but the restoration is for the State. 

It came to our attention that a lot of men thought that if they got 
a pardon to restore civil rights it was not as good as if it said “par- 
don,” period. On the other hand, somebody who got a “pardon,” 
period, if he did not get the “civil rights” added on thought he was 
being short changed. 

The established principle of law is that a pardon is a pardon, and 
a recital of the purpose for which it is granted does not derogate its 
fullness. 

To avoid that controversy, in 1945 with the permission of the 
Attorney General and, presumably, of the President, we started cutting 
that out from the end of the warrant of pardon, so that it now says: 
“Full and unconditional pardon.” 

In 1946, when President Truman took office, we had a revision of 
the pardon rules in which we changed the designation of the pro- 
cedure, and called it pardon after completion of sentence instead of 
pardon to restore civil rights. It is the same thing under a different 
name. The purpose of it is, in some instances, to enable a man to get 
his political rights restored in the State of his residence. 

In many cases it is for a purpose no more praiseworthy than that the 
man feels he has paid his debt to society, has been a good man for a 
considerable number of years, and wants to regain the respect of his 
reighbors and take part in public functions without the fear of his 
old otfense being thrown up to him and so forth. If he has a good 
reason we do not care what his reason is. Let us say that he was 
convicted in Massachusetts, where he does not lose any political rights 
by reason of his conviction. We would entertain his petition just the 
same, if he says: “I want to be restored. I have lived a good life and 
I would like to be restored to the status which I enjoyed before I 
committed the offense.” 

We will take him on. If he can prove to our satisfaction that since 
his conviction he has conducted himself in a law-abiding peers 
and that does not mean he has merely avoided being arrested, but he 
has to go a little better than that and has to be actually improved, so 
that he is now about as good as a man can expect him to be—we will 
recommend it. The Attorney General will usually go along, and the 
President will grant it. 
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That has been going on for I do not know how long. I know that 
the case on which we rely to demonstrate that it is the State which 
restores the civil rights rather than the President, is the subject of 
an opinion of the Attorney General of over 100 years ago. 

At somebody’s request a few months ago I ran down the reports 
of the Attorney General and I found that for 40 years the average 
of oe of all sorts granted per year was 309 and a fraction per 
y for the entire period of 40 years. It was 309.3 for the first 20 
years and 309.7 for the second 20 years. I do not know what it proves, 
but I thought it would be of interest to you to know that year in 
and year out about the same number of men want to be pardoned and 
about the same number do get pardoned. 

Why more nen do not aoply is a mystery to me. We turn out 
11,000 men a year from our Federal institutions, yet every year we 
only get about 500 applications. Of course, they would not be for 
the same year, but you would think it would average higher. 

Once in a while a lot of them will get in under a proclamation. 
For instance, in 1945 the President granted a pardon to all men who 
had been convicted prior to the issuance of the proclamation and 
had after their conviction served a year or more in the Armed Forces. 
He gave a blanket pardon. Of course, nobody was named, and we 
do not know how many got the benefit of that, and never will, 
although somebody in e ither the Prison Bureau or the Army figured 
that it would be at least 2,000. Well, there would be 2,000 men since 
1945 who might have applied for pardons and did not. On the 
other hand, since nobody looked into the conduct of the individuals, 
it may well be that out of that 2,000 there would be at least 1,000 who 
never would have applied for a pardon, because they would not want 
to be investigated. 

We investigate them. The FBI investigates under the direction 
of the President and in cooperation with my office. We investigate 
the character of every applicant for that type of pardon very, very 
carefully. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought it was the probation officer who made the 
investigation and report. 

Mr. Lyons. No. We might ask his assistance, but a man who is 
discharged is no longer under the probation officer’s supervision. 

You may be thinking of this, Mr. Rooney: Sometimes a man gets a 
15-year sentence, and is paroled at the end of 5 years, which may 
happen. He has 10 years to go on parole. That is a long while to 
be making reports. He does “all right up to the end of the first 5 
years of reporting and he says: “Can I not get a commutation of 
sentence, so that I will not have to report to the probation officer?” 
If we think it looks good we get a report from the probation officer in 
that case, asking “How has this man been doing?” If the probation 
officer reports that he is doing all right and his reports months after 
month are just the same and there is not any point of keeping him 
under supervision, we might ask the President not to pardon this man 
but to commute his sentence to the term already served, so that he 
would have a 10-year sentence instead of the original 15. Then he 
is on his own. 

Two years after that he can apply for a full pardon, and if he 
has continued to behave himself we will do our best to get it for him. 
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I think that is what you are thinking of, but the average fellow 
who has cleaned his slate owes nothing more to the Government in the 
way of reporting. 

The FBI does the investigating with great care. Perhaps you, o1 
maybe some of the other Members who have been interested in par- 
dons, have wondered why we appeared to be so slow. It is for the 
simple reason that you cannot ask the FBI to drop everything else 
to investigate the status of a man who wants a pardon to wear in his 
buttonhole like a gardenia. He has to wait while they hunt down the 
fellows who are really important. 

As I say, the vast majority of our cases are like that. 

Mr. Roonry. You are making a very brilliant presentation in 
pointing out a reduction of $500 in your annual appropriation. 

Mr. Lyons. Weil, I told you I was going to let Mr. Andretta here 
handle the figures. I am just trying to tell you what we do. 

I guess there is more publicity about my office, or has been in the 
last 2 or 3 months, than there ever was in the rest of my term. I am 
one of those men whom President Roosevelt described as “having a 
passion for anonymity’ nyse I seem to have come to light. 

I thought you might sé “What kind of a guy is this? What 
does he do besides fool naend with the Rosenberg case and get his 
name up for other things?” 

I thought I would let you know that we are really having a job to 
do down there, and we cannot afford to be cut. That is my punch line. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the answer. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Lyons. Let me tell you what the situation is. The easiest way 
for you people to justify hearing me, would be to say: “Well, he 
does not need three stenographers.” I have 3 stenographers. As a 
matter of fact, I now have 2, and tomorrow I will only have 1. You 
remember, Mr. Andretta, how hard I had to work to get 3 grade 4 
stenographers. I finally got them. 

Right away my own secretary, who had been with the Department 
something like 35 years, finally wore out. She could not take it any 
more, and she retired. Then I had to boost up, to take her place, a 
young woman who will very soon—or maybe is even now—have a 
baby. Nature will have her way, you know. She left us about the 
first of February, which reduced our ste snographic force to two. 

The next in line, the next most experienced stenographer I had, i 
going to take off tomorrow for the very same reason. She will leave 
and that will mean only 1 will be there, and that 1 is an inexperienced 
girl who has only been there 6 months. Beginning tomorrow I will 
only have one inexperienced girl. 

That is why we cannot afford a cut. There are days when 
I cannot keep 3 wlohe busy all day, but when the Rosenberg case 
came up you can well imagine that I had to take at least 1 girl, who 
had to give her entire time to it. I had to take at least 1 assistant 
to help me handle the work there. As I say, it takes as much time 
to handle 1 case like that as it does for 20 ordinary ones. 


30674—53 2 
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I have another one coming up, if you will not ask what it is. I have 
another one coming up that may excite nationwide attention, and then 
I may only have 1 stenographer. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Lyons. Incidentally, about the increase in our business, last 
summer when Mr. Butts asked my associate—I was on leave—to com- 
ment on our estimate for 1953, you will notice that we anticipated a 
docketing of applications of 600. He had thought of 700. He is a 
canny sort of gentleman, and had some kind of a notion they might 
jump us, but he thought he would be realistic and conservative and 
cut it down to 690. 

This morning IT had my administrative assistant in charge of files 
run through the records, and we find that up to now we have had 434 
new cases filed, which would be 648 if it continues that way for the 
vear. Therefore, our estimate was better this year than usually. 

I have often said to Mr. Butts: “Why kid ourselves? I cannot tell 
how many people will apply for a pardon next year. But we will be 
cooperative. I will take a shot at it.” We took a shot at 600. It will 
be 650 if it goes as it is now going. Again I say you cannot afford to 
cut me down. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will insert page 21 of the justifications at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Workload 


Actual Estimated 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Cases pending 690 439 478 543 493 
Applications docketed 504 467 477 600 600 
Total for consideration 1, 194 906 955 1, 143 1, 093 
Applications considered by the President 425 201 200) 300 325 
A nplications disposed of in the pardon attorney’s office 330 227 212 350 350 
Applications pending at close of yea 439 478 543 493 418 
Total 1, 194 906 955 1, 143 1, 093 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Lyons, since you have brought in the first cut 
we all want to wish you a quick return to your good health. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you. Iam glad that the introduction I received 
was made, 

Is there anything else, gentlemen? Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Lyons. I have been very talkative. It may be that I feel like 
Lreaking into song once in a while now. Some months back I did not 
feel like it. 

You have been very patient and very courteous, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, Fesruary 26, 1953. 
BoarpD or PAROLE 
WITNESS 
DR. G. G. KILLINGER, CHAIRMAN 
Mr. Crevencer. We will take up at this time the appropriations 
for the Board of Parole. This appears on page 24 of the just ifications, 
and is a request for an increase of $39,140. 
WORKLOAD 


We will insert in the record at this point page 28 of the justifications. 
(The document is as follows :) 


Workload statistics, Roard of Parole 


Granted Denied 
Fiscal year ended June 30 Total parole, irole, 
lum ber nu f 
194¢ LS 1, 471 } ” 
1947 10, 6°8 5. 375 5, 
1948 &, 260 4 O18 4 
1949 4374 4 O06 GR 
1950 8, 630 485 
15] 8 812 f 0 
) 2 { oso >». OS t iy 
19. 11, O08 4. (WK wy) 
1954 i) 4, 500 § O00 
I il V r 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1054 
Warrants issued 
Parole 1, O58 761 6% 707 RK nO 
Conditional release__. 1, 181 1, 260 1, 198 582 600 
Total 2, 239 2,021 1, 888 1, 289 1, 400 1. 600 
Revocations 
Parole 690 736 621 5AT 600 
Conditional release 722 005 R04 630 700 THO 
Total 1, 412 1, 641 1. 515 1. 187 1, 300 1. 4K 
Under supervision 
Parok 5, 400 4,140 6, 000 5. 856 6, 500 7, Om 
Conditional release 2 564 2 800 s. G00 1,313 1. 200 
Total 7. 964 6. 949 » On 7 169 7. 7% g 5x) 
Cases closed 10, 342 9, 469 9, 502 7, F2t 8 000 8 500 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Kinuincer. The increase of $39,140 is purely to provide for 
full employment during the fiscal year of 1954 as compared with the 
amount allotted in fiscal year 1953 for a 6 months’ personnel coverage 
under Public Law 865, the Youth Corrections Act. 

As you know, the Youth Corrections Act was passed in September 
of 1950, but up until this time the act has not been activated or imple 
mented, so the $39,140 increase is over the $38.530 which we still have 
in escrow or which has not been expended. Therefore, we are not 
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actually asking for any additional funds other than the implementa- 
tion of Public Law 865. 

Mr. Cievencer. This personnel has not been appointed ? 

Dr. Kitirncer. The personnel has not been appointed. The new 
act, of course, calls for an eight man Parole Board with appointment 
by the President and confirmation by the Senate, and the other is 
purely for professional and clerical staff to take care of the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is there any indication that they are going to be 
appointed ¢ 

Dr. Kinirvcer. Well, we understand that the President is now look- 
ing over the list and studying the act carefully. We do think it will 
be activated shortly. 

There is, however, a bill pending before the Judiciary Committee, 
S. 733, amendment by Senator Thye, which again reduces the Parole 
3oard from 8 to 5 members, but with no change in Public Law 865, 
which would mean that the present or the new five-man Parole Board 
would have to assume its present duties plus all the added duties 
occasioned by the Youth Corrections Act. 

Mr. CievenceR. But as of now it is in the “ify” stage ? 

Dr. Kiturncer. That is right. At the moment we are just waiting 
and going on our old past line of endeavor. 

Mr. Cievencer. What is the total amount for this Youth Correc- 
tions Act? 

Dr. Kiurncer. The total amount for the Youth Corrections Act 
is $78,280, which is all for the youth correction expenditure. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. CLevencer. Give us some statement of your workload. 

Dr. Kiiirncer. During the last year we acted on 10,080 cases. 
That is, we went to the 30 institutions throughout the Federal sys- 
tem and gave these prisoners personal interviews and prepared parole 
summaries, and then denied or granted parole to them. 

We granted parole in 36 percent of the cases and denied parole in 
64 percent of the cases. 

The workload this past year was increased by some 1,284 cases the 
first 11 months, working under amendment 4202, which is the new 
law saying that a man serving 181 days to 1 year is now eligible for 
parole after one-third of his sentence. Poy 4 a man had to be 
serving a year and a day or more to be eligible for parole. There- 
fore, that new law has increased our workload terrifically. 

We have been able to assume the added workload by the addition 
of two clerks given to us earlier. 

We had a violation rate last year of 19.2, but that covered the 
overall release of the juvenile as well as the adult offender. The 
juvenile offender, of course, is the person who gets into difficulty more 
often and is our worst parole risk. That is why we hope that the 
Youth Corrections Act will in some way increase the treatment fa- 
cilities and also reduce the recidivism among that group. 

If we took out the youth offenders then the violation rate would 
drop way down to about 10 percent; but as it stands now approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the people released do come back to prison or 
get into further difficulty by violating some condition of their parole. 
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Mr. Cievencer. For what it may be worth, my father, who raised 
11 sons, always charged juvenile delinquency to the fact that they 
knocked the front out of the old woodshed and turned it into a 
garage. 

Dr. Kitirncer. There may be something to that. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 

Dr. Kinurncer. Thank you very much. It has been nice to see 
you. 


Ko 


Tuurspay, Frsruary 26, 1953. 
Boarp or IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


WITNESSES 


T. G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN 
ANTHONY MONTAQUILA, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Cievencer. Next we shall take up the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, which appears on page 32 of the justifications. 

Mr. Finucane, I notice you are not asking for an increase, which 
is always an agreeable thing. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you just indicate how much more we can take 
before you leave, please. 

Mr. Finucane. Well, I am afraid that for the immediate future 
we will not be able to do that. We have a very substantial arrearage 
of cases with us. We have over 4,200 cases pending before the Board 
now. We cert: ope would like to reduce that arrearage and be cur- 
rent before there are any cuts made in our personnel. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. ‘ie never receive any objection, do you, from 
the people who are going to be sent back home or returned? I sup- 
pose there is never any ‘objection. They would just take it and go 
home ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Well, yes and no, in some cases. Where an alien 
is seeking some relief we are importuned from time to time for a 
decision. 

From the standpoint of good enforcement and from the standpoint 
of what the Immigration Service is trying to do we ought to have 
decisions out very ‘promptly after we receive a case. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you have a statement for the committee we would 
be glad to have you present it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Finucane. All right. The Board, as you gentlemen probably 
know, is an administrative board created by an order of the Attorney 
Gener ral, not authorized by statute, for the purpose of considering for 
the Attorney General appeals in cases where an alien who seeks ad- 
mission is denied admission or an alien in the United States is made 
the subject of a deportation proceeding and is appealing from an 
order entered directing his deportation. There are other procedures 
more or less ancillary to those and we also have jurisdiction over such 
cases, 
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Prior to May 24, 1952, these matters were decided initially by a 
hearing officer in the field, or a board of special inquiry. An appeal 
was taken to the Commissioner and from his decision an appeal could 
be taken to the Board of Immigration Appeals. On May 24 for the 
sake of efficiency and better operating procedure the appeal to the 
(Commissioner was eliminated. 

Now appe ve come immediately from the field office to the Board. 
By virtue of the elemination of appeal to the Commissioner we re- 
ceived Sanaa £000 cases that had been in the Commissioner’s office, 
in addition to the cases.that would normally come to us on appeal 
from the field office. That accounts for the fact that now we have 
around 4,200 cases pending before us. 

Qur staff was estimated on the basis of a normal caseload, and not 
on the basis of reducing the arrearage of cases that we receive from 
the Immigration Service. However, we hope that in the course of 
maybe a year we might be able to eliminate the arrearage or to at 
least substantially reduce it. That will depend to a great degree on 
the number of cases we receive from the field. If the cases are no 
greater than we have received in the last month or so we should make 
u substantial headway, although probably we will not be able to be 
completely current. 

If there are any particular phases of our work you would like me to 
go into I should be quite happy to do so. 

Mr. CLevencer. We are just interested in what you have to present. 
Are there any questions ¢ 


M’CARRAN ACT CASES 


Mr. Bow. Do you think the McCarran-Walters Act is going to in- 
crease or decrease the load of your agency ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. We believe that there will be an increase. Cer- 
tainly there will be an increase for some time in the future, because it 
does create various new provisions which require interpretation and 
application to various circumstances, all of which will likely be ap- 
pealed to us. 

Those cases will require, also, considerably more time in the prep- 
aration of a decision than the cases involving a law with which we 
are quite familiar and where there are many precedents. To that 
extent we would surmise that the workload of the Board will be sub- 
stantially increased for the next few years because of the act. 

I think that would be true of any act which radically changes the 
law. 

Mr. Bow. Will your board handle some of the interpretations of the 
new act ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon ? 


APPEALS 


Mr. Coon. Can any immigrant who has attempted to come into 
this country appeal to you, so that you have to go into his case and 
give it a thorough study ¢ 


2] 

Mr. Finucane. That 
fee for appeals now. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Finucane. I might 


is correct. | might add that there is 


make the observation t] 


that since May 24 


aliens who have been in this country for 5 years or less and who seek 
discretionary relief by way of voluntary departure cannot appeal 
their cases. The decision of the hearing officer is final. That was 
adopted with the idea of eliminating some of the appeals of 1 
nature. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We will insert pages 37 and 38 of the just ificatio 
at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


WorRKLOAD, BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 


APPEALS 
For period beginning July 1, 1951, and ending June 28, 1952 
Pendir os = Pet 
Class of cas July 1 Received _ . J OX 
om ; 
Exclusion ) 14 8 } 
( tified exclusi 189 ) 
Preex minetion 2 ( | 
rT rtation 5 Qf 6. % 1 
Certifled w t 6. 9 ( 
Fine rn (4 
Ce ed fit 
h proviso 9 ( 
Ith provisc { 6 62 
ec. 9 stotu { 1) 
e\ ti ec. 9 ) 
Total x ) 158 64 
NOTE A rn apy 1S, 2,007 la t 
For period beginning June 29, 1952, and ending Aug. 23, 1952 
| Pending Re | D 1 of Pending ae we 
2 152 Au 2. 1 
| | 
| 
Total 2, 633 2, 910 1, 443 4,10 ye 


Mr. CLevenGcer. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


Mr. Cievencer. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Finucane. Thank you, sir 
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Monpay, Marcu 2, 1953. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 
OFFICE OF THE Soricrr R GENERAL 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 
Amounts available for obligation 














1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $9, 392, 000 $9, 900, 000 $10, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 19, 680 
rotal available for obligation é 9, 411, 680 9, 900, 000 | 10, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 198, 787 
Obligations incurred pisiaiabi ra 9, 212, 893 9, 900, 000 | 10, 400, 000 
irative transfer fror Salaric d expenses, general 
iinistration, Justice’ 29, 920 
Total obligations - - 9, 242,813 9, 900, 000 | 10, 400, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1952actual |1953 estimate| 1954 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and coordination 
of appellate matters _ $299, 36 $290, 730 $290, 730 
2. Genera] tax matte 1, 141, 1, 292, 830 1, 554, 390 
Criminal matters 1, 855, ¢ 2, 049, 940 | 2, 113, 060 
4. Claims and general civil matters 2, 096, 215 2, 0&5, 940 | 2, 220, 320 
5. Customs matters 228, 070 | 246, 550 | 262, 490 
Land matters 3, 400, 911 | 3, 726, 390 : 5, 390 
7. Legal opinions 201, 482 207, €20 232, 620 
Total direct ébligations ‘ 9, 223, 133 9, 900, 000 | 10, 400, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 
General tax matters___- indi ibiivind atteatesbeas 4, 800 |_. oiselninioeg phhawonsenwak 


. Criminal] matters idinteesiegie nse dlata 14, 871 |.- sveuiieshquiie § meknwdcanm 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 4 ‘ : ma; 19, 680 saan eamiaielarntee 


9, 900, 600 


Total obligations * , 9, 242, 813 





©) 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate) 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions - 1, 375 1, 430 1, 517 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : his 48 48 49 


Average number of all employees. . . ..-- aia 1, 298 1,377 1, 438 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary............ ad ‘ es $5, 954 $5, 966 $5, 998 

Average grade 2 wee ae GS-8.5 GS-8.4 GS-8.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average salary...... ttn dneaiaialiak | 2, 853 $2, S5€ $2, 91 

Average grade ‘ . CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 CPC-3 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions... ... 





384, 927 








Part-time and temporary positions baveg 7 a, Ww 267, 552 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base inital 28, 703 1, 931 
Payment above basic rates. Cackhites Ribiebibbinsdabes 10, 748 8, 700 8, 706 
Total persona! service obligations warded 7, 709, 342 | | 8, 232, 930 8, 629, 550 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services-.. 7, 689, 662 8, 232, % 8, 629, 55 
02 Travel | 294, 303 305, 22, 1% 
03 Transportation of things 5 SM 
04 Communication services 81, 85, 4K 
05 Rents and utility services 2 2, 40 
06 Printing and reproduction 220, 263, 410 
07 Other contractual services 54, 3 975, 320 
08 Supplies and materials. 30, 32, 820 
09 Equipment : . 54, 6 67, 180 
15 Taxes and assessments . 12, 190 12, 5 16, 180 
Total direct obligations , 9, 223, 133 9, 900, 000 10, 400, OO 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
01 Personal services 19, 680 
Total obligations : 9, 242, 813 9, 900, 000 10, 400, 004 
Analysis of erpenditures 
1952 actual /|1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 086, 669 $1, 021, 738 | $1, 287, 006 
Obligations incurred during the year 9, 212, 893 9, 900, 000 10, 400, 006 
10, 299, 562 10, 921, 738 11, 687, 004 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 19, 680 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 211,179 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 021, 738 1, 287, 000 1, 352, OO 
Total expenditures 9, 046, 965 9, 634, 738 | 10, 335, 004 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations - 8, 171, 475 8, 613, 000 9, 048, 00 
Out of prior authorizations 875, 490 1, 021, 738 1, 287, 00( 


| ‘ t #1, id 


Mr. Cievencer. We will consider at this time the first item under 
“Salaries and expenses, gene ‘ral legal activities, the Office of the So- 
licitor General.” Mr. Andretta will present this item. 

You are not asking for any change in 1954? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; there is no increase. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is just for the personnel ? 

Mr. Anpretta. To carry the staff over. 

Mr. Cievencer. Tell us about it. 
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Mr. Anpretra. We are asking for no change in the funds for the 
Solicitor General's office. Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, this is a small staff of about 14 attorneys, exclusive 
of the Solicitor General. Their chief function is to pass on all appeals 
by the United States or against the United States, and also to handle 
cases in the Supreme Court on behalf of the United States. They 
review all appeals, briefs, and records, and argue a great number of 
the cases in the Supreme Court. 

There has been very little change in this office in its operation in 
the last several years. The intention now is just to continue the 
present personne! into the next fiseal year. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it overstaffed ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. I would say that the staff they have is 
about right for the volume of work that they handle. There is no 
anticipation that the work will diminish in the Supreme Court. They 
have a certain number of appeals that they handle and pass on every 
vear. If the number fluctuates a small number one way or another, 
the fact remains that, having a staff of that size, there is not much 
room to make any substantial change. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


I would be very glad, Mr. Chairman, to put the workload statements 
in, which are in the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Workload data, Solicitor General 


Fiscal year Estimated 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
term term term term term term 
Case ending at beginni of tert 5S OF 75 645 
New cases docketed 520 4s4 397 116 
Total 578 579 472 481] 500) 500 
Cases t ed 50 184 423 414 
( eS | ling at close 07 oO 40 67 
Other act 1es 
Appeal determi i ide | Solicitor Gen 
eral’s office 670 702 738 926 
( i dete ti ip } Soli (ren 
eral’s office 2 329 {03 291 
Miscellaneous recom endatior passed on 55 74 76 62 
Total 1,027 | 1,105) 1,117 | 1,279 | 11,385 1, 400 
1, 605 1, 684 1, 589 1, 760 1, 885 1,900 
Records up to Sept. 1, 1952, show 8 percent more determinations than for the same period in the previous 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS FOR GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you insert in the record the total number of 
attorneys provided under the general legal activities / 

Mr. Anprerra. For the whole of general legal activities? Yes, sir: 
I will put that in. In fact, I can put that in now if you would like it. 


eke 


yr 


Mr. Cievencer. All right. Could you give us the information for 


p 
about a decade back, for comparison ¢ 
. Mr. Anpretra. Well, then, lL had better put that in the record com 
5 paring all attorneys under “General legal activities.” 
. Mr. CLevencer. Yes. Then we will get the picture. 
, Mr. Anpretra. I will give you the breakdown and the total figure. 
f (The information is as follows :) 
) Statement showing the number of attorneys provided under the appropriation entitled 
‘Salaries and expenses, general legal activities, Justice,’ by divisions, 1943 as 
compared to 1958 
Division I nr ul I = 
) 
Office of Solicitor General 9 15 
lax Division s ‘ 
Criminal Division 14¢ s 
Civil Division Lif 
' Customs Division 21 
Lands Division S60 2 
Executive Adjudications Division Y 14 
Total 746 710 


OBLIGATIONS, 1948 THROUGH 1952 FOR OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Sixes. Will you include the cost, also, for the annual appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean the cost of those personal services ? 

Mr. Sikes. The annual appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor 
General for the past several years. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Statement showing total obligations incurred for the Office of Solicitor Genera 
fiscal year 1948 through 1952 


*eTsol Ot 
Fiscal year Personal her iin 
; Serv ict expenses 
1949 $119, 548 2 $125, 399 $244. 04 
t= 122, 911 104, 634 997 54 
1981 133, 887 114, 970 248, 8 
1 145, 605 102, 849 248 454 
—— 175, 212 124, 157 299, 369 
A major portion (over 90 percent) of the obligations incurred under this caption are for printing 
There is included in this figure $2,500, which represents the estimated cost of miscellaneous iter a 


is Communication services, supplies, and equipment. These costs were paid from the appropriation entitle 
‘Contingent expenses, Department of Justice’’ and records were not maintained on a division ba 


Mr. CLevencer. Does that complete the presentation ? 
Mr. ANpretra. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CLevencer. Any questions! If not we thank you, gentlemen. 
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Monpay. Marcu 2, 1953. 


Tax Drvision 
WITNESSES 


H. BRIAN HOLLAND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
HOWARD P. LOCKE, ATTORNEY IN CHARGE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECTION 


Mr. CLevenGeR. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up at this time the Tax Division, to be presented by 
Mr. Holland, the Assistant Attorney General, and his staff. 

This item appears at page 96 of the justifications, and there is an 
increase requested of $261,560. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION OF MR. BRIAN HOLLAND 


Mr. Holland, will you tell us something for the record as to your 
background. Is this your first appearance? 

Mr. Hoxxanp. This is my first appearance. 

Mr. Cievencer. Tell usa little about yourself for the record, please. 

Mr. Hotianp. I would be glad to. 

I graduated from Yale College in 1925, and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1928. 

I started the practice of law in Philadelphia, and in the fall of 
1930 I came to Washesion as an attorney in the Claims Division, 
Department of Justice. 

I stayed in the Claims Division until the fall of 1933, when I was 
transferred to the Solicitor General’s Office. I was in the Solicitor 
General’s Office until March of 1935. 

At that time I went to Boston and became associated with the firm 
of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg, and I have been with that firm 
ever since. I was made a member of the firm in 1942. For approxi- 
mately the last 15 years I have been specializing in tax practice. 

I resigned from the firm in January to come down here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have some statement you want to make 
now, Mr. Holland ? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hotxanp. I should just like very briefly to supplement the 
written justifications which you have before you, by pointing out some 
of the facts as to the needs of the Tax Division which have come to my 
attention in the relatively short time that I have been here. I should 
also like to call to your attention some somewhat more up-to-date 
figures on the volume of business in the Division. 


CASELOAD 


When I came to Washington I had a general impression that there 
was a very substantial backlog of business in the Tax Division. Hav- 
ing been in tax practice I had heard a good many rumors to that effect. 
I had the general impression that the new cases were coming in faster 
than the old one could be disposed of. Therefore, one of the first 
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things I did when I got here was to ask for some detailed information 
about that situation. 

The written justifications, of course, give the statistics as of the 
beginning of the current fiscal year; but I have here some supple- 
mentar y figures showing what the experience of the Division has been 
during the first 6 months of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will insert the table on page 97 of the justifi- 
cations in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


The amount of $1,554,390 is allocated to the Tax Division out of the estimates 
for salaries and expenses, general legal activities, for the fiscal year 1954. This 
is an increase of $261,560 over the amount of the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. Included in that increase is an additional amount of $221,125, net, 
for personal services, providing for 30 additional attorney positions and 18 
additional clerical and custodial positions for that year. The remainder of 
$40,435, the total increase is to cover operating expenses in the Division includ- 
ing an increase for travel expenses, for equipment, and for the expenses of 
printing and reproduction, arising out of the additional personnel requested 
for the budget year. 

The additional personnel is still a critical necessity arising out of the in- 
creased volume of business in the Division. The actual situation, which is 
discussed in greater particularity further on in this justification, is manifested 
in the following table showing the caseload in the Division during the past 


3 years and the projected caseload for the current and budget years: 








Actual Estimated 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

: Crim- . Crim- % Crim- : Crim- . Crin 

" ( , ( l 1 

Civil inal ivil inal Civil inal Civil inal ivil inal 
Pending beginning year...... 2,882 | 805 | 3,815 639 | 4, 679 | 4,611 929 | 4,915 | 1,020 
New cases during year.......| 2,731 | 360 2, » 747 383 | 3, 694 | 3, 100 600 | 3, 230 600 
Handled during year...| 5,613 | 1, 165 7, 711 1, 529 | 8,145 1, 620 
Closed during year_.......... 1,798 | 526 ’ 366 | 343 444 | 2,796 509 | 3,015 540 
Pending end of year....| 3,815 639 ‘, 196 | 679 929 | 4,915 | 1,020 | 5,130 1 080 


Percentage closed to handled.| 32.0 45.1 36. 0 33 6 | 
' 


32.2} 36.3] 333) 37.0 33.3 





Mr. Hotxianp. I do not know, sir, whether you care to have me out- 
line the nature of the work of the Tax Division, or whether you feel 
you are sufficiently familiar with that so that it will not be necessary. 

Mr. Cievencer. The breakdown of these increases interests us most. 

Mr. Hotianp. As you know, the Division handles both civil and 
criminal tax cases. The volume of civil cases is very much greater than 
the volume of criminal cases, although I think perhaps the criminal 

cases get more publicity than the civil cases. 

The civil business is handled in three sections of the Division— 
the Trial Section, the Appellate Section, and the Compromise Section. 
Most of the new civil business comes into the Trial Section of the 
Division. 

CIVIL CASES 


As the justifications show, there were pending on July 1, 1952, the 
beginning of the current year, 4,611 civil cases. Between July 1 and 
December 31, during the first 6 months of the current year, the Di- 

vision received 1,760 additional or new civil cases, and during the same 
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period it disposed of 1,227 civil cases, leaving 5,144 civil cases pending 
at the end of the calendar year 1952. You will note that the civil cases 
pending on December 31 exceeded those pending at the beginning 
of the fiscal year by 533; that is, the volume increased by a net of 533 
during that 6-month period. 

In the written justifications, on page 97, it was estimated that at the 
end of the current fiscal year, or on July 1, 1953, there would be 4,915 
civil cases pending, and you will note that the number actually pend- 
ing at December 31 exceeded that figure by 229. In other words, we 
had more cases pending at the he fw: ay point in the year than we had 
estimated would be pending at the end of the year. If, during the 
remainder of the year, the volume of business increases at the same 
rate, we could est nth that there would be about 5,677 civil cases pend- 
ing at the end of the current year, or about 762 more cases than the 
number estimated in the written justifications. 

This growth in the volume of business is nothing new. It is simply 
a continuation of a trend which has been going on for some 6 or 7 
years. 

On July 1, 1947, which roughly marked the beginning of this very 
substantial wpward trend in civil business in the Tax Division, 2,089 
civil cases were pending as compared with the 4,611 that were pending 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year. During the fiscal year 

1947 1,461 new cases came in, as compared with 3,142 new cases during 
the fiscal year 1952. 
PERSONNEL OF TAX DIVISION 


Those figures perhaps do not mean too much unless we also look at 
the manpower situation in the Division. In spite of that tremendous 
increase in the volume of business, the increase in manpower in the 
Tax Division has been very slight. 

As of July 1, 1947, there were 62 attorneys in the Tax Division han- 
dling civil cases: that number excluding 11 supervisory attorneys and 7 
attorneys whose work consisted solely of handling criminal cases. 
There were 62 attorneys on July 1, 1947, doing civil work. 

On July 1, 1952, there were 66 attorneys doing civil work, so that 
although the increase in the number of cases pe nding as between those 
two dates was 2,522, the increase in the number of attorneys to handle 
those cases was only 4. 

TRIAL SECTION 


Most of the new civil business of the Tax Division, as I have already 
indicated, originates in the Trial Section. That is where the increase 
in the volume has been and may be expected to be the greatest. 

On July 1, 1952, we had a total number of cases in the Trial Section 
of the Division of 4,181. 

I think I should explain that that figure includes a very large num- 
ber of what we call lien cases, which are really in a category all by 
themselves, and which are handled by two attorneys in the Division. 
Thus I think perhaps you get a little better picture if we eliminate 
those lien cases. 

If we do that, we find that on July 1, 1952, there were 2.965 cases 
in the Trial Section and there were 40 attorneys to handle those cases, 
which meant that the average case load was 74 cases per attorney. 

Mr. Bow. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cievencer. Surely. 
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Mr. Bow. Are your lien cases included in this total number of 
cases pending in the civil group ¢ 
Mr. Hotianp. Yes, sir; they are. 


CASE LOAD 


The appropriation for the current year contemplated the addition 
of 10 attorneys to the Trial Section, so looking at it on the assumption 
that those 10 additional attorneys had been added to the staff, we would 
have 2,965 nonlien cases to be handled by 50 attorneys, which gives 
an average of about 60 cases per attorney. 

As of December 31 the picture had changed somewhat. We then 
a re cases in the Trial Section of 4,556, to be handled by a staff 
of 50 attorneys, which gave an average caseload of 91 cases per at- 
torney, including the lien cases. If we eliminate the lien cases, we 
would have 3,235 cases to be handled by 48 attorneys, which gives a 
figure of some »where around 65 or 66 cases per attorney. 

It is difficult to say how many cases an attorney can handle. Having 
come from private practice rather recently, 1 can only say that 40 
cases per attorney seems to me large, a very large number for private 
practice. I realize that a Government attorney can probably handle 
more cases than an attorney in private practice, for the reason that a 
great deal of the investigation work, which you might call the spade 
work or the development of facts, has been done for him. That is true 
in the Tax Division particularly, where the cases by and large have 
been developed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the administra 
tive stage. 

However, the general impression or feeling seems to be in the Tax 
Division that 40 cases per attorney is about the limit which makes 
any sense. When you get much beyond 40 cases per attorney it is just 
impossible for the man to give to the cases on his docket the attention 
that they ought to have. 

The increase which has been requested for the fiscal year 1954 would 
permit us, if it were granted, to add 20 more attorneys to the Trial 
Section, and that would result in a figure of about 46 cases per at- 
torne y, exe luding the lien cases. 

It is my impression—as you know, I have been here only a short 
time, and, therefore, I hesitate to generalize—that if we were to get 
20 additional attorneys doing this kind of work, within 2 or 3 years, 
perhaps, it would be possible to work the backlog of cases down to a 
point where we could be more nearly current in our work, so that 
even if the volume of new cases coming in each year should continue 
to increase, provided they did not increase too drastically, after 2 or 
3 years we could, perhaps, get along with fewer than the maximum 
number of attorneys which we are now asking for. 

Coming to the criminal cases, we have a slightly different picture, 
because of the fact that the criminal cases are not handled in the 
Division in quite the same way as the civil cases. 


QUESTION OF MORE DECISIVE POLICY OF OPERATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Holland, before you go on to that may I ask 

few questions? 

Would it not be possible to have an improvement of your operations 
and methods, perhaps, and to have some of these cases handled in the 
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districts instead of letting them all come to the Washington office? 
If you had a clear-cut position on some of these things that might be 
possible. 

I do not know about the rest of the committee, but it is my under- 
standing that the morale in the Justice Department has not been high 
for the last 2 or 3 years, as you probably know, because the public 
press attests to that, and the changes within the Department. 

It would seem to me that if we had a clear-cut position on some of 
these things, particularly in the Tax Section, that many of them 
could be settled out in the field and in the districts. 

I hesitate to make this as plain as I should like to, but you know 
there have been some rumors that there was a “fix” occasionally on 
some of the tax cases. I am not charging that, but it does seem to us 
that the output has not been as good as it might have been had we 
had a hard aad fast and clear policy on these things. 

I am not making any charges, at all, but we sit here and see these 
backlogs, and we have looked into a good many of them from time 
to time in other sections, and they sort of fade away. When you 
throw out the cases without merit, or without hope of recovery and 
all those things, these backlogs have a way, sometimes, of going down 
in the different sections which we handle in this committee. 

We are sometimes uncertain. I am speaking for myself now when 
I say that we are uncertain just as to how real some of these backlogs 
are, and how much might better be cleared away. I cannot help but 
think that possibly it needs more direction from the top, and a policy 
which would keep these things current, and not let them pile up for 
years like that with a backlog of 4 of 5 years’ work in these sections. 

We have had this situation in more than one section. We could 
get this thing done, and we often did it, not by spending more but 
by requiring more from the sections. After all, we have to go on the 
floor of the House and defend these things, We want to be certain 
that new management can make inroads into some of these things, 
and take out the deadwood and take out the cases which have no possi- 
bility of recovery of money for the Government, and get things nearer 
to a current situation. 

I do not know whether I have made myself clear or not. 

Mr. Hotianp. I think that makes a good deal of sense, sir. I have 
had in mind very definitely, just as soon as possible, reviewing the 
procedures in the Tax Division to see to what extent there may be 
waste motion. 

I am not convinced that there is a great deal of waste motion, but 
there may be. 

So far as the cases themselves are concerned, of course, I know you 
realize that we cannot control the volume of business which comes to 
us. We do not initiate the cases by and large. They come to us be- 
cause the taxpayers are dissatisfied with the decision of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, so they bring suit in the courts. We cannot 
stop them from doing that, obviously. 

Mr. Crevencer. Obviously you cannot. 

Mr. Hotianp. Once a taxpayer has brought a suit, and the suit 
comes into the Tax Division, we have to spend time finding out what 
it is all about, deciding whether it is a suit that the Government should 
defend, or whether it is not. Very often we give consideration to a 
compromise offer which the taxpayer may have made. If there is 
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no possibility of compromise, then, of course, the case has to go to 
trial and go through the usual course in the courts. 

It may be that by streamlining operations to some extent we can 
expedite the disposition of this backlog of cases. I do not have any 
question about that as a possibility. 1 think that, as I said a little 
earlier, if we have additional help we can work off that backlog with- 
in a year or two or maybe three, and get ourselves in a position where 
we are reasonably current without having to have, perhaps, as much 
help as we are going to need for the next 2 or 3 years to get the back- 
log worked off. 

[ am not sure whether I have answered your question or not. 

Mr. CievenGer. Well, you have in part. I know that all good citi- 
zens today are concerned with the tremendous number of public serv- 
ants which we are maintaining or trying to maintain. It gets to the 
point now where we wonder if we can continue to maintain them. 

Back of these cases, before they ever reach you, might there not be 
some recommendation made which would handle these tax cases in a 
way so that there would not be so many coming up to the Washington 
level? There is a feeling current among the people back home that 
there has been a “fix” for a lot of people, and that they are not all being 
treated alike when it comes to paying taxes. If there were some way 
where we might get better administration, maybe you would not get 
so many cases. 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is possible. 

Mr. Cievencer. There would not be as many suits brought. It has 
gotten to the point where I have been concerned on this question. 

It has to be considered. The people do not object to paying taxes 
if they feel they are being treated like everybody else, but it is useless 
to deny that there is a feeling current that there has been favoritism 
shown to some people in past years. 

Of course, I do not want to deny an attorney if he is needed, but 
just adding personnel has not always been the answer to these ques- 
tions. If you can supply direction at the top, so that every attorney 
is working at his maximum capacity, that will help. I do not think 
it is generally felt that they have all been performing to the limit of 
their capacity or capability. 

Mr. Hotianp. Well, my own impression is, and it is only an impres- 
sion—well, I know as a fact that historically the Tax Division has 
been regarded as an efficient, hard-working, self-respecting agency. 

I know from my own experience in the past that the morale, the 
esprit de corps, in the Tax Division has been very great. The men 
there regard themselves, and properly so, by and large, as experts in 
a very difficult and complicated field, and they have taken a great deal 
of pride in their work and a great deal of pride in the accomplishments 
of the Tax Division. 

Of course, I am, as everyone is, perfectly well aware that in the last 
2 or 3 years there have been some very serious blows struck at the 
morale of the Tax Division, as there have been struck at the morale of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I am convinced myself that any 
criticism which may have been appropriate with respect to the Tax 
Division has been criticism which has been directed at the top rather 
than at the rank and file of the men in the Division. 
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[ am not prepared to say—I have not been here long enough—what 
these cases definitely were. I do not know definitely whether there 
may be individual cases that require attention or not. It is quite 
conceivable that there may be. But I am convinced that, by and 
large, the rank and file of the men in the Division are all right. To 
the extent that their morale has suffered it has been as a result of the 
kind of leadership they have had, and the resulting unfortunate pub- 
licity that they have had. 

For example, I think the criticism has been leveled almost entirely, 
or entirely, so far as I know, at work done in the criminal area. I 
am sure you realize, although I am equally sure that the general public 
does not realize, that the volume of criminal work in the Tax Division 
is very small compared with the total volume of work. By far the 
greater part of the work in the Division is the civil work, and by far 
the greater number of attorneys, consequently, are doing civil work. 
I think an attorney doing civil work suffers because of criticism leveled 
at people who have been concerned with criminal cases and who are 
regarded, perhaps, in the public eye as being subject to suspicion. 

That sort of thing, of course, is very bad for morale in an office of 
that kind, but I do not think it is their fault. I think it is the fault 
of the people whom we all know about, who have been criticized in the 
press and elsewhere. So, I am not, as of the moment, prepared to 
accept the thesis that the bulk of the men in the Tax Division have 
not been doing their best. I think most of them have. 


INCREASED POSITIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. You are asking for an increase of 48 positions, from 
184 to 232. Last year we increased them from 167 to 184 in this same 
section 

Mr. Hetztanp. That includes stenographic help, I believe. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. Of course, that always follows the appoint- 
ment of an attorney. 

There is a temptation, of course, sometimes, to file in court. There 
is a natural desire to save something out of what a man makes or a 
cornoration makes, and that causes work for your division. We can 
understand that. 

Mr. Hottanp. Surely. 

Mr. CLevencrr.. The fact is that taxes are tremendous, as we all 
know. I imagine a good many cases are instituted with the idea that 
they might get by with it. If they get into your section, you certainly 
have to try them: that we w'll admit. 

However, there is a trend in the wrong direction to keep increasing 
these bureaus. If we can increase the output of the men and by 
direction from the top get more action and more support for these 
fellows, I think it will get rid of this load faster. 

I do not believe that in any section the output of the men down there 
is as good as it would have been had the top direction been better. 
I am hoping you will give it to your section. 

Mr. Herianp. I hope so, too, sir. I think there is quite a wide- 
spread feeling on the outside that perhaps more tax cases could and 
should have been settled in the Bureau of Internal Revenue; that. is, 
in the field offices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, so that they 
will never get into court. 
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Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Do you agree with that, Mr. Holland ? 

Mr. Hotianp. I am inclined to agree with it; yes. 

Mr. Bow. I am like you, not to far removed from private practice, 
and I did a good bit of tax work. I do feel that many cases could 
be settled in the field, which are just pushed from one place in the 
field to another in Internal Revenue, where they could have been 
settled and could have saved the Government money and personnel. 

I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Chairman, but I think it is 
a problem with the Internal Revenue Department, rather than the Tax 
Division of the Attorney General’s Office. 

Mr. Anpretra. We cannot control that, anyway. We have to 
take what comes in and handle it. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. CLevenGceR. Certainly. 


LIAISON BETWEEN TAX DIVISION AND INTERNAL REVENUE DIVISION 


Mr. Bow. Is there any lial on bet ween the Tax Division in the 
Attorney General’s Office and the Internal Revenue Division, on the 
screening of cases that are sent over? 

Mr. Hotutanpn. Well, subject » correction by Mr. Locke and Mr. 
Andretta, who, of course, have had more experien ‘e than I have, J 
would say there is probably very little liaison in screening the cases 
that come over. 

Mr. Locker. The civil cases. 

Mr. Houitanpb. On the civil cases. I think there is a good deal of 
liaison in the handling of cases after they are once in the Tax Division, 
but I do not think there is too much advance screening. Is there, 
Mr. Locke? 

Mr. Locke. May I say something, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. CLevencrr. Certainly. 

Mr. Locke. Before the filing of a complaint in court we have not 
officially known of that case before. As a matter of fact, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Tax Division have had no jurisdiction 
with respect to any case so long as it is in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. Bow. You are referring to the taxpayers’ suits? 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir, I am referring to taxpayers’ suits. 


NUMBER OF SUITS FILED BY TAXPAYERS 


Mr. Bow. On this group you have here, can you tell us what per 
centage are suits filed by taxpayers and what percentage are suits 
filed by the Government 4 

Mr. Locke. Last year almost 90 percent of the new suits we received 
in the trial courts were taxpayers’ suits, and we had no election but to 
defend them. 

Mr. Bow. That is most interesting. 

Mr. Locke. Over the past 2 or 3 years the percentage of our civil 
trial court case load which has been taxpayers’ suits has been some- 
where between 80 and 85 percent. When those cases come in we have 
to defend them. 
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TAXPAYERS SUITS TRIED 


Mr. Bow. Let me ask you this question: Of that percentage, how 
many have you tried? 

Mr. Locke. Let me say this: Last year we closed out by compromise 
about 50 percent of the cases which were disposed of 1n the courts. 
That percentage is higher than we have had on dispositions in that 
manner in the past. 

Mr. Bow. So in those cases where you have compromised at least 
50 percent, to that extent the taxpayer probably was justified in the 
filing of an action? 

Mr. Locker. That would be the natural conclusion. 

Mr. Bow. That would be the conclusion. 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Then we go back again to perhaps the error in the Internal 
Revenue Department in not having made a compromise, thereby 
putting the taxpayer in the position where he has had to file the suit. 
Then a compromise is made. To that degree the taxpayer has been 
correct. 


RESULT OF CASES FILED BY TAXPAYERS 


In the cases which you have tried, what has been the result in those 
cases so far as the taxpayer prevailing is concerned ? 

Mr. Locke. We prevailed last year in approximately 70 percent of 
the cases which went to decision by the courts. 

Mr. Bow. You prevailed against the taxpayer? 

Mr. Locker. Against the taxpayer. 

Mr. Bow. Then in about 30 percent the taxpayer was found to be 
right ? 

Mr. Locker. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we are beginning to get 
down to where it is now a question within the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. In 50 percent of the cases, which were compromised, the 
taxpayer was right; and in 30 percent of those that were tried the tax- 
payer was right. There is the place I think we can cut down this 
load, if we get the Internal Revenue Department in on it. 

Mr. Locke. May I add just one thing more about the cases we have 
to defend in court? When our attorneys begin to develop a case: 
begin to study the law and to examine the facts and see the relation of 
the law to the facts, there may be instances where it appears, perhaps, 
that the Government does not have a good case, and there have been 
instances where it has beeen suggested that perhaps the case could 
be settled. That is not the general practice. 

I cannot give you the percentage of cases in which that has happened, 
but it has happened. If we do not feel that the question of law in- 
volved is so important that the courts should decide it or if we feel 
that there are substantial equities with the taxpayer, we have the 
opportunity to do that. Sometimes, and this also is infrequent rather 
than frequent, judgment has been confessed in cases after they have 
gotten into appellate courts. We can do that but when a case comes in 
to the Division it is a matter of defense to protect the revenue in- 
volved or to bring in additional revenue to the Government. 
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ACTIVITIES OF WASHINGTON OFFICE ON TAX CASES 


Mr. Cievencer. Do those tax cases by their nature come to Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Locke. The complaint is filed upon the United States attorney 
and a copy of the complaint is served by registered mail upon the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Bow. They are filed in the district ? 

Mr. Locxs. They are filed in the distric ts. 

Mr. Bow. Does the district attorne y’s office handle any part of them, 
or is it all handled through the Tax Division ? 

Mr. Locke. Do you want to answer that, Mr. Holland, or should I? 

Mr. Hotitanp. You go ahead. You can perhaps give more accurate 
information than I can. 

Mr. Locker. We develop all the facts we can to support a case, study- 
ing it from its very inception right through to the time of the filing 
of the complaint in the court. Then, according to the law as we see 
it, we prepare the answer or other defensive ple ading to the complaint 
which has been filed in the district court. 

After that is done with constant and close cooperation and liaison 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we develop evidence from its 
file and ask it to send agents out to get additional evidence so that we 
may ascertain whether or not we can support the Government’s posi- 
tion in the courts. 

When we have completed that development and are ready for trial 
the decison has to be made as to who is going to try the case. Many 
of the United States attorneys and I think Mr. Andre atta can support 
this—ask us to send men out to try them because they do not feel 
well acquainted with the principles of tax law. If it is not an involved 
case we ask the United States attorney to handle it, because we do not 
want the expense of having to go out and we do not want to lose the 
services of our men during the time that they must be in the field. 
But if the case is involved; is a novel question of tax law; involves a 
substantial amount of revenue, or a prominent individual, we may 
decide that we should send one of our men out to try the case. 

I might say that last year 84 percent of the cases tried in the courts 
were tried by the Tax Division attorneys, whether they were jury 
trials or whether they were tried to the court. That is because the 
United States attorneys have felt that they needed, shall I say, our 
expert assistance. That is the way cases are handled in the district 
courts. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have set out somewhere the amounts of the various 
cases? Do you have a number of small cases which have been certi- 
fied to you? 

Mr. Locke. There is no breakdown as to classes of cases. There is 
a statement of the total amount of revenue involved in the cases that 
were pending. 

Mr. Bow. I see. 

Mr. Locxr. And there is a statement with respect to the total 
amount of revenue either that we recovered for or saved to the 
Treasury through our operations last year. 
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CASES INVOLVING NEGLIGIBLE AMOUNTS 


Mr. Bow. Is it the policy of the Internal Revenue Department 
to certify to you a number of what we would call small cases not 
involving a great deal ? 

Mr. Locke. No. The only civil cases the Bureau certifies to us at 
all are instances where they have made attempts to collect taxes and 
have not been successful and suit is necessary. 

Are you speaking of whether or not a claim for refund has been 
denied ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Locker. Yes; we have cases that we consider smaller cases. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, Mr. Holland has testified here as to case- 
loads. If you take the commercial branch of a law office, a young 
lawyer can handle the commercial cases in a load of several hundred 
cases, where the merchants and other people are referring to a law 
office collection accounts. Do you have many cases that you would put 
on the basis of collection accounts, which might be comparable to that 
work in a private practice / 

Mr. Locke. I think that is probably a difficult question to answer. 
Much of the litigation which is coming in today arises out of recent 
amendments which have been made to the Internal Revenue Code of 
one kind or another, where there is a genuine conscientious doubt as to 
their application. Some of those cases may involve negligible amounts, 
but the principle of law involved is important. 

There are cases which involve adjustments for bad-debt deductions 
previously taken. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Locker. Cases are beginning to come in to us, which involve 
that amendment. The amount involved may be small, but the principle 
of law arising out of the amendment is important. 

Mr. Bow. Then the determination of 1 or 2 cases might settle a 
good many cases which are pending. In other words, if it is now a 
question of interpretation of law you may by the trial of one case 
dispose of a number of cases. 

Mr. Locke. In the past that has undoubtedly been correct, but the 
strange part about it is that the greater number of so-called class 
cases which we have in the Division today are family partnership 
cases, and yet each of those cases is so sufficiently distinct on its 
facts that we are compelled to try the majority of them as individual 
cases. Not even rulings of the Supreme Court laid down in cases 
with respect to family partnerships enables us to dispose of all those 
cases, 

Of course, there is another thing which you problably know. Most 
of those cases are going to juries. The taxpayers want to take them 
to juries, because they feel that the juries, like themselves, do not 
like taxes. I have lost cases for that reason, I think, which I thought 
I should have won. 

Mr. Bow. Iam sorry to have taken so much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuevencer. That isall right. 

Mr. Hotianp. As I understand it, in those cases it is very difficult 
to get a settlement very favorable to the Government. 

Mr. Cievencer. Would you like to proceed, sir? 
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CRIMINAL SECTION 


Mr. Houtianp. I was just going to say a word about the criminal 
end of our work. 

The written justification shows that we had 929 criminal cases pend- 
ing on July 1, 1952. As I understand it, that figure was arrived at 
on the basis that has been used pretty consistently in the past in get- 
ting up statistics, but it seemed to me that perhaps it does not reflect 
as accurately as it might the actual volume of work in the criminal 
area in the Tax Division. 

The reason I say that is that I find that that figure of 929 cases 
includes cases which have been sent out by the Criminal Section of the 
Tax Division to the United States attorneys in the field and which, 
for the most part, are thereafter the 1 esponsibility of the United States 
attorney. That is not true in all cases, because in some instances the 
United States attorney—quite often, as a matter of fact—asks the Tax 
Division for assistance in the trial of a criminal case, particularly if 
the case is regarded as an important one or one of some notoriety, 
perhaps. 

In some instances the cases, after we have sent them out for prosecu- 
tion, come back for one reason or another. The United States at- 
torney may have doubts as to whether it is a good case to prosecute. 
He may submit to us additional information he has obtained about 
the case, and ask us to reconsider it. ‘Therefore, you cannot say cate- 
gorically that once a criminal case has been sent out of the Tax Divi- 
sion for prosecution we are through with it. I think it is probably 
safe to say that in most cases, but that is not always true. So in that 
sense I think the number of cases shown in the justification does not 
quite reflect the burden of work in the Tax Division. 


CASELOAD 


I found that there were actually in the Tax Division itself on July 
1, 1952, 104 cases awaiting processing by our Criminal Section. The 
work of the Criminal Section, as you probably know, is largely in the 
nature of screening cases. That is, the recommendations for prosecu- 
tion, with all the evidence which has been obtained by the agents of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the field, come into the Criminal 
Section and are then reviewed and, in appropriate cases, or cases 
which we consider as appropriate for prosecution, they are then sent 
out to the United States attorney; but the work, by and large, is re- 
view work. 

As I say, there were 104 such cases in the section on July 1, 1952. 
Between that date and February 28, 1953, which is a quite current date, 
there were 568 additional criminal cases received in the Tax Division, 
of which 221 have come in since the 1st of December. 

The period of 2 or 3 months immediately prior to March 15 is 
always a very difficult period for our Criminal Section, because, for 
some reason, it seems to be difficult or impossible for the Bureau to 
get to us any earlier the cases in which the statute of limitations is 
going to run on the 15th of Mare ‘h. So we find ourselves with a rela- 
tively large volume of the year’s work coming in within these last 
2 or 3 months before the 15th of March. 
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During this period from July 1, 1952, up to the end of February 
1953, the Criminal Section has processed 458 cases, so that as of 
March 1, 1953, there are about 214 cases still awaiting processing by 
the Criminal Section. I understand that about 50 of those cases are 
cases which have to be processed before the 15th of March. The bal- 
ance can be allowed to run a little longer until the immediate rush 
is over because the statute of limitations is later. 

We estimated that there would be 600 new criminal cases in the 
current year, the year ending this July. We have already received, 
in the first 8 months of that current fiscal vear, 568 new criminal 
cases, wach would leave us only 32 more cases to come in during the 
balance of this year in order to keep us within the number that we 
estimated for the full year. 

Just by way of con \parison, in the fiscal year 1947 the Criminal 
Section of the Tax Division received 395 new cases as compared with 
the 568 that have come in so far this year. In that fiscal year 1947 
the Criminal Section had 7 attorneys as compared with 15 authorized 
for the current year of 1953. 


TRIAL EXPERIENCE OF PERSONNEL 


There is one observation I should like to make briefly in connection 
vith the eriminal work, and that is that I am inclined to think—and 
I know that the men who are doing that work in the Tax Division 
feel—that it would be for the good of the service, so to speak, if it 
were possible for us to give our men in that Section more trial experi- 
ence. We have a good many requests for help from the United States 
attorneys in the handling of —_ al cases. We are not always able 
to give them the help that they ask for. I think that is perhaps un- 
fortunate from their point of view, and I think it is also unfortunate 
rhayi our own, because I think 1 a man is much better qualified to do 
the review work that is required in that Section if he has had a con- 
siderable amount of trial experience himself. 

Th here are some men in that Criminal Section at the present time 
who have had a good deal of trial experience, but it is my understand- 
ing that most of them have not had very much trial experience. Is 
that correct, Mr. Locke? 

Mr. Locker. That is correct. 


INCREASING MANPOWER 


Mr. Hoxtianp. On this general question of constantly increasing 
manpower, I think what you have said, Mr. Clevenger, is correct; 
that one should not rely on just getting in more and more men without 
paying attention to the possibility of increasing the efficiency of the 
work with the personnel or the staff that one already has. On the 
other hand, I do think this, as I have said before: I feel quite sincerely 
that the volume of work that the men are required to do, speaking now 
varticularly of the civil work, is far beyond what an attorney would 
be expected to do in private practice. It seems to me that it is just 
humanly impossible under those conditions for a man to do the kind 
of job for the Government that he would expect to do and would 
certainly be expected to do for a private client. My own feeling is 
that it ought to be possible for a man to pay as much attention to a 
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Government case as he would to a client’s case if he were working in 
private practice. 

I think in the long run—and again I hesitate to generalize, but 
it is certainly pretty obvious—that additional funds appropriated 
for additional help within reason are going to pay dividends to the 
Government rather than to be a net additional burden so far as the 
revenue is concerned. If a man has adequate time to prepare a case, 
it just stands to reason, I think, that the chance that he will be suc- 
cessful in defending that case for the Government is very much great- 
er than if he has to rush through the case so that he can take on the 
next one, which he may be being pushed to attend to by the court or 
by counsel for the taxpayer, or even perhaps by bis superiors. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Holland, do you think there is some chance that if we 
increased the personnel the Internal Revenue Bureau would then say: 
“Well, they have more men over there now. We will just let them 
work these cases out,” and sit on their hands, as they have done in the 
past in a good many cases, and say : “Well, we will let the Tax Division 
work this one out.” 

Mr. Hoxtxanp. I find it difficult to answer that question, sir. I do 
not know what they will do. 

Mr. Bow. I think it has happened in the past in a good many in- 
stances, where they say: “We will let the Tax Division do it.” I am 
afraid that if you get more men they will say: “Well, they have more 
men; we will just let them do it over there.” 

Mr. Houtzanp. I do hope—and I have this very much in mind and I 
think the Attorney General has, too—that it will be possible now to 
improve the liaison between the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Tax Division. 

Mr. Bow. I hope that is right. 

Mr. Hotianp. I think there is room for improvement. I know the 
Attorney General has had it very much in mind. It was one of the 
first things that came to my mind when I was asked to take this job. 

I do not know whether Mr. Locke has anything further to add to 
what I have said. 

Mr. Locke. No, sir. We would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Gentlemen, are there any questions / 


CASELOAD 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Holland, you stated that this request for funds was 
based entirely on the fact that you have a great deal more work. You 
gave us a number of cases that each attorney has been required to 
handle heretofore. Will you now give us the number of cases it is 
estimated each attorney would still have to handle if you are given the 
additional positions ? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes, sir. I think I have that figure here. 

I estimated that, so far as the civil work is concerned, excluding 
lien cases which are in a category of their own, 20 additional men in 
the civil end of the work would result in a caseload of about 46 per 
man. 

Mr. Srxes. As compared to what number now ? 

Mr. Houianp. As compared to 74 as of the beginning of this yea 

Mr. Stxes. If you were given no additional personnel, what would 
be the caseload per man ? 
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Mr. Hortianp. Well, we had 10 additional attorneys authorized for 
this year. Our total number of trial cases, eliminating the lien cases, 
as of December 31, was 3,235. Allowing 50 attorneys for that work 
would give about 65 per attorney. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you supply the breakdown of the additional 
personnel you are requesting, giving the sections the proposed in- 
creased personnel will be assigned, for the record ? 

Mr. Locke. It is in the justifications, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. We want it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir; we would be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Super- Appel- Trial Compro- 


‘ : | Criminal! To 
visory late mise |~™ | otal 


aa edbbasen- rove 


Provided in 1953 appropriation ‘ 13 22 50 | 6 | 15 106 
Increase requested for 1954 1 2 20 2 5 30 
Projected staff in 1954 nqhdipwgeeel 14 | 24 | 70 | & 20 | 136 
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Mr. Cievencer. Is any of this increase for the Criminal Section, or 
is it all for the Civil Section ? 

Mr. Anoretta. Civil. 

Mr. Cievencer. All civil? 

Mr. Locke. No. It is civil and criminal. Some of them go to the 
criminal work. The breakdown shows exactly what the situation is 
on the additional personnel. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is your personnel up to the authorized strength 
now? Do you have those positions all filled ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Locke. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Anpretra. They are right up to the hilt. 

Mr. Cievencer. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
gentlemen. 


Monpbay, Marcu 2, 1953. 
CRIMINAL DIvisIon 
WITNESSES 


WARREN OLNEY III, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
R. P. WHEARTY, FIRST ASSISTANT 

WILLIAM FOLEY, CHIEF, INTERNAL SECURITY SECTION 
N. H. FRANKE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. Mr. Olney, will 
you please give us a little background on yourself for the recor rd 4 

Mr. OLNEY. My personal background ¢ 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes; a short biographic al sketch. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. WARREN OLNEY III 


Mr. Otney. At the present time I am Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Criminal Division. I am a lawyer who comes from 
California. I was admitted in 1927. 

I have served 2 years in the district attorney’s office in Contra Costa 
County in that State and 5 years in the district attorney’s office in 
Alameda County in that State. 

I was chief of the criminal division in the California attorney gen- 
eral’s office for 314% years. 

I served in the United States Marine Corps during the war. 

I also served as chief counsel for the Special Crimes Study Com- 
mission on Organized Crime in the State of California during the 
years 1947 to 1950 and again during the year 1951 in the same 
capacity. 

[ have also engaged in the private practice of law from time to time. 

Mr. Bow. What was your school ? 

Mr. Otney. I graduated from the University of California in 1925 
and from the University of California Law School in 1927. 

Mr. CLevenGER. You have a requested increase here of $63,120 over 
last year’s request. Do you have some statement to make to the com- 
mittee? You may do so if you have, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Oxney. Yes, sir; I have, both as to what the money is for and 
its bearing on the other sections. 

I think that increase has some bearing on the rest of the budget for 
the Division. I think I can summarize the whole thing rather briefly. 

The work of the Division is divided up into several sections, as of 
course the committee knows. No increase is being asked for any of 
the sections except for the work that is to be done by the Internal 
Security Section. That is where this $63,000 come in. 

However, a word should be said about the situation in the other 
sections, because, of course, insofar as opportunity allows, we hope 
that as the work in one section may decrease we can utilize the per- 
sonel that would be free for work in other sections. 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


In the Appeals and Research Section, for example, although we are 
requesting no increase there, the fact is that during the last year there 
has been a 15-percent increase in the caseload. That does not take into 
account something that is bound to happen, because the section is 
going to have to handle the workload that will result from the appeal 
of the Communist Party as a result of what we expect the decision will 
be from the Subversive Activities Control Board. The full work of 
handling that apeal, which the committee can readily appreciate will 
be very large, will be borne by that section. The reason is that the 
personnel from the Internal Security Section who have tried that 
case cannot be spared to handle even so important a case on appeal, 
because if we are successful in the case against the Communist Party, 
as we anticipate, that will immediately require the same personnel 
with their background and experience to proceed against the “front” 
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organizations without delay, and there are a very considerable number 
of those “front” organizations. 

What is happening with that section gives you some idea of how 
modest this budget really is. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 


In the Administrative Regulations Section there has been some de- 
crease and there will be a continued decrease in the workload in that 
section, due to the elimination of economic controls which they en- 
force, but the personnel in that section, which has been handling that 
work, was on a separate appropriation which will expire on April 30, 
so we will lose them anyhow and they are not included in this budget. 
As there has been a decrease in the work of that type, the men who 
have been on it have been reassigned. Two were sent to Narcotics, 
and one was sent to the Government Operations Unit. 

Then we also expect an increase in the work of that section in con- 
nection with the slot machine law. There is a case on appeal now 
where, if the Government is successful, as we believe it will be, in the 
appeal, it will result in an increased number of those cases. 


CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION 


In the Civil Rights Section there has been no budget increase re- 
quested in spite of the fact that the work of the section has increased, 
as could have well been anticipated, just due to the election. Every 
time we have an election we have an increase in the election fraud 
cases. That has been true this time. 


INTERNAL SECURITY SECTION 


Leaving the general crimes and trial sections without further com- 
ment, since they are all more or less in ioe same situation, the Internal 
Security Section is requesting some $63,000 increase. That will go 
for 3 grade 13 attorneys, 3 grade 12 teeth s, 2 grade 11 attorneys, 
and 4 grade 4 stenographers, with a certain amount for regular pay 
increases and travel, supplies, equipment, taxes and assessments, and 
so forth, which make up the total figure. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1954 


Mr. Cievencer. You may insert that paper in the record if you 
desire. 

Mr. Oxney. I shall insert this typewritten statement dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, with the full detail, for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Criminal Division increase request for fiscal year 1954 


3 grade 13 attorneys, at total of__- as cainideiareiah oc anci $25, 080 
8 re BOE. BRU Ci in tiecenterenndcess meen aiicebepioam 21, 120 
2 grade 11 attorneys, at total of._----- cic sieieteta einai ssecscheicdindy = ky Ge 
4 grade 4 stenographers, at total of_._.._.----- diveiucitt cation batiabiad . 2, 700 
I ecatesiash cdihaiecniesathitatapaessatneiesiiiiias siaimciiiesin iia aiiaiea aac 70, 780 
Regular pay increases in excess of 52-week base____-_- Piitonmuntinnt atl 205 
Total —_ iMliestan aiaeckabatasaed a ee a a as . 70,985 
PE tis deinen a cps cian dnd i a<cllbebieaimiition ; Sede. on 1, 800 
Supplies___--- “a caltieaidy isha Lee 150 
300 


Equipment _- oa ee ad ca i eae 


Taxes and assessments______~- ee le oie atic 300 
Total - aii ; . aie aceite eaalaaemiilie 73, 535 
Decreases, lapse adjustment ____------ 10, 415 
OUI WON 2 5... wciscaceni tle ibahiaininiaiialaal i sel a 8 eee ee 120 


Mr. Ornry. The ne - for that is this: There has been a very great 
increase in the regular and general work of this section. One reason 
for it, or one contributing factor, is that about 2 years ago the FBI 
put on some 300 new agents and 400 new stenogr: aphers to work ex- 
clusively on internal security matters. It has taken the best part of 
2 years to really get those men trained and broken in and actually 
functioning, but they are functioning now and effectively functioning, 
with the result that the Internal Security Section in the Criminal Di- 
vision, which reviews that work, is now feeling the impact of that 
increased work. That is part of it. 

Another place where these new personnel will be needed is in con 
nection with the Emergency Detention Act which I take it the com- 
mittee is familiar with. It is a duty which is imposed on the Division 
by law. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Otnry. Mr. Hoover may have covered some of this already, 
but the FBI does not attempt to evaluate the material with respect 
to the people who may be subject to that act. It is contemplated that 
that would be done by the Criminal Division. That is where most of 
this additional personnel will be used. 

Of course, if we need it it will be of the utmost importance, and 
will be of the greatest importance so far as the security of the country 
is concerned, and it is of very great importance so far as the individ- 
uals are concerned, in order that no mistakes be made and that no in- 
justices be done and that no more restraint be exercised than is abso- 
lutely required by the circumstances. 

That can only be done by this kind of a careful, painstaking review. 
It isa very large job. It cannot be done without an increase in person- 
nel to do it. 

That, in general, is the situation, sir. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Do you have a workload table which you might 
want to put in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Franke. Yes,sir. That is for the entire Division ? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes. 

(The information follows:) 
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Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? If not, thank you, 
gentlemen. 
Civm Drviston 


WITNESSES 


W. E. BURGER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

EDWARD H. HICKEY, ATTORNEY 

MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Cievencer. We are on page 5 of the committee print, Civil 
Division. 


PERSON AL SERVICES 


You have an increase of about $500,000 and 87 positions, There 
is a table here which points out where the principal items of increase 
are. You are going to testify on the Claims Division; are you not? 

Mr. Burcer. On the Claims Division, which is now known as the 
Civil Division, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Would you tell the committee just a little something 
about yourself, seeing that you are new with us, your background ? 


REDESIGNATION OF CLAIMS DIVISION TO CIVIL DIVISION 


Mr. Burerr. I will be glad to, sir. May I first open by offering for 
the record a copy of the order of the Attorne y General, dated February 
13, 1953, officially changing the name of the Claims Division to the 
Civil Division and transferring all records and functions to the Civil 
Division ¢ 

(The order referred to is as follows :) 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1953. 


ORDER NO, 5-53 


The name of the Claims Division in the Department of Justice is hereby 
changed to Civil Division. 

All personnel, records, and property of the Claims Division are transferred to 
the Civil Division together with all the attendant duties and responsibilities of 
the former. 

HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 
Attorney General. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MR. W. E. BURGER 


Mr. Burerr. My full name is Warren E. Burger. I have been en- 
gaged in the private practice of law for the last 22 years in St. Paul, 
Minn., and until January of this year have never held public office. 

My experience has been with a firm of 10 lawyers. Of course, I 
severed my connection with that law firm as of the end of last month. 
The kind and general scope of our law practice was, by coincidence, 
perhaps substantially the same as the functions and legal work of the 
Civil Division, formerly the Claims Division, of the Department of 
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Justice with the exception of admiralty cases, which are somewhat of 
a novelty tome. Out in the West we do not have admiralty problems 
except at the Great Lakes, which is out of my area. 

If any of you gentlemen have any questions about my professional 
background, I will pause for any questions that you might like to 
ask. 

Mr. Preston. Where were you educated ? 

Mr. Bcurorr. The University of Minnesota, at the St. Paul College 
of Law. I took my prelegal at the University of Minnesota. 

I might add since the fall of 1931 I have been on the faculty of that 
law school. 

Mr. Preston. Teaching what ? 

Mr. Burcer. The law of contracts and sometimes trust and probate 
law. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, although I do not know how much 
time you have in mind giving us 

Mr. Cievencer. We will not hurry you. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Burcer. I would like, if you are willing, not to make a pre- 
pared statement because I have none prepared, but to talk with you, 
if I may, briefly, on the impressions of a man coming from private 
law practice, having never held any public office, moving into what 
is probably the largest civil law firm or operation in the world, the 
Civil Division. 

I want to qualify that later about being the largest. It very well 
should be because it has the largest law practice in the world. I was 
in and around the office with the complete cooperation of my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Holmes Baldridge, about 2 weeks before I was officially 
sworn in. I devoted the major part of my time in these past 3 weeks 
as an officer of the Government and 2 weeks preceding trying to get 
acquainted with this job. I do not want to say this too seriously, but 
I might suggest a little bit that if I had seen the scope of what I now 
see, I perhaps would have taken a week longer to make up my mind 
to come down here. 

One of the first things I did was to ask Mrs. English, who is in 
charge of the administrative section, and other section chiefs, to 
give mea picture of the organization. Ido not want to bore you with 
exhibits or burden the record, but this is a chart of the 10 sections 
of the Civil Division in Washington and 3 branch offices, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and New York. 

I wanted to find out where all these people were and what they were 
doing, of course. T wanted to find out how many people we had at 
the seat. of the Government and what they were doing. After about 
10 days it occurred to me that something I wanted to know in my own 
law office, if I had been away for a long time, is how much is each 
man doing and how close he is to being right up to date, if anybody 
is behind in his work, so that the clients will not be concerned. "They 
prepared something at my request, which took more time than I 
thought it would, with the result that I got it just this morning, divid- 
ing all of the work of all of the sections into cases which are current, 
cases which were initiated more than 1 year, 2, 3, 4, 5, and more than 
5 years. 
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That was my request. I have this back and I am startled, if I may 
use a strong word, to find that there is a minimum of $475,000,000 
worth of caseload, business of this Department, more than 5 years 
old. How much more I do not know because I did not anticipate ask- 
ing for a breakdown by years of more than 5 years. Part of that 
I was familiar with because the first day I arrived in town a former 
Member of Congress introduced me to Judge Howell in the Court of 
Claims who immediately said that he would like to see me. Of 
course, When judges want to see lawyers, it is a good thing to do. So 
I went to see Judge Howell and out of that came a conference with 
all of the judges of the Court of Claims. 

I must say they were very polite to me and very courteous, but as 
firm as they were polite in saying that something had better be done 
about the business in the Court of Claims. 


BACKLOG OF WORK 


We are, in round figures, I do not want to try to be exact, about 
5 years behind in the work of that division, with the result that 
interest is running on a very, very large part of the claims against 
the Government in that section. 

I have had several people try to give me estimates as to how much 
interest the Government is losing. I will not present it as an estimate 
but as a reasonably informed guess that it is costing the Government 
upward or downward of $1 million in that one Section of the Civil 
Division because of the lag in the workload. I think it is more than 
$1 million. That is my own a on it. In that Section there is 
approximately a third of a billion dollars’ worth of claims against 
the Government. 

As I said, the total work of the Division as a unit, which is more 
than 5 years old, is $475 million, so, 1 would like to say a word about 
the total. The total law business, if we can call it that, which is in 
the Civil Division, is about $3 billion. 

Frankly. I did not know that there was that much law practice in 
the whole United States until I got down here. The Patent Section 
is another place which has this lag of $68 million worth of business 
which is over 5 years old. That is a misleading figure and on the low 
side, because there are many claims made, developed by the Patent 
Section, which do not have a dollar figure put on them by the claimant. 
They ask for such damages as may be appropriate in the particular 
case. Our particular setup does not call for our evaluating that claim 
by amount. 

In the General Litigation Section, which is the Section covering 
the greatest v ariety of work in the whole Division, $233 million of 
the business is over 5 years old. I might say that that lag is explained 
away more readily in that Section than anywhere else because one 
ease which is an old one is in the amount of $206 million, and it is a 
case which has been tried and retried and in which the Government has 
prevailed practically every time. 

I would like to come back to the Court of Claims, unless later you 
would like to inquire about these specific sections and the lag in the 
work and the reasons for it. 

Mr. CievenGcer. I would like to ask Mr. Burger a question: How 
much of these $3-billion claims are Indian claims ¢ 

30674—53——4 
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Mr. Burcer. We do not handle the Indian claims. 
Mr. Anpretta. They are in the Lands Division and total $4 billion. 


COURT OF CLAIMS WORK 


Mr. Bureer. As for the Court of Claims work: Immediately after 
the conference with Judge Howell and the other judges of the Court 
of Claims, and after analyzing the work of the Section, I came to 
the conclusion that there was very much to be said in justification for 
the recommendation of that particular Section in the Griffin-Hagen 
report, which you gentlemen are familiar with. 

There they suggested the addition of 24 lawyers in that Section, 
and this budget, as approved by the Bureau of the Budget calls for 
the addition of 10, I understand. 

Mr. Burcer. Ten lawyers in the Court of Claims Section. That, 
however, will be some months away if this committee and the Con- 
gress grant it. So, within a week after arrival, we began the process 
of trying to comb the Division and find out where there were men 
who could be drawn off work that was less pressing, and we ran up 
against the problem that there are not enough qualified trial lawyers. 

We have found three. They are being transferred. One of them 
is actually at work. Two of them are in the process of moving over. 
We have two lawyers to whom an appointment has been tendered 
from the outside to come into the Division and start trying cases in 
the Court of Claims right away. 

We have as an objective the idea of having eight additional lawyers 
simply borrowed from other sections moved into the Court of Claims 
Section and working on the trial of cases within the next 60 days. 
So, we have about a third of that objective achieved already. 

If you would be interested in it further, this observation occurred 
to me about this job: First, it is the thing that no private law office 
in the world would permit to continue. If they did, they would go 
out of business because their clients would go somewhere else; but, 
unfortunately, the clients of the Justice Department have no choice 
about it. They have to stay in our office. So, we are holding our 
clients. 

We made an analysis—Mrs. English made it—from July 1 to De- 
cember 1 of last year, a 5-month period, when the intake of new cases 
would be rather low, on the low side rather than the high side, and 
there were 162 new cases filed, and in the similar period closed out 85. 
So, we are getting two steps backward for one step forward. 

I would like to say I came down here with a preconceived notion 
that there was probably a lot of inefficiency, a lot of incompetent 
people in the Department of Justice and probably in the Civil 
Division. 

I have analyzed the Court of Claims Section man by man; and, 
with the minor exception of a man who is about to retire, they are 
all competent lawyers. I am speaking about the 26 men of that par- 
ticular Section. They are working very long hours, week ends. I 
have been down every week end since I have been here, and I meet 
these men, and I do not think it is anything new. 
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o, it is not a case of inefficient administration of that Section. It 
is not a case of men soldiering on the job. They are doing the best 
they know how, and they cannot begin to keep up with the ‘work. 

This budget, of course, does not call for doubling the Court of 
Claims Section. I am not suggesting that it be doubled. But, as an 
illustration, if we doubled the Section from 26 to 52 men, and if the 
output remained at the same level, or assuming a 20-percent increase 
in efficiency, it would still take about 10 years “before we could bri ing 
that up to a current basis, a basis such as my own law office operates 
on, or any other good law office operates on. 

We are going to do the best we can with what you give us, and we 
are going to not only take these men that the budget calls for, but 
we are going to put other men in from other sections. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SECTIONS 


In my review of the division I came to the conclusion that 10 sec- 
tions are too many. I do not know the detail of the consolidation yet, 
but I am going to work out a consolidation of the division so there will 
be less resistance on the part of the section chiefs to lend a man 
for other work. 

If we put two sections in one, it will be the responsibility of one 
top man and he will have a more fluid situation in his own respon- 
sibility to shift men around. 

Mr. Cievencer. I might say to you, Mr. Burger, that speaking 
for myself, and I am sure the others who are here and have been here 
for a little while, would be rather sympathetic of that. 

We watched the streamlining of that division once and the break- 
ing down of the cells and the increase in the workload. I think you 
have stumbled on the one thing that will help break your logjam 
down there. 

Mr. Bureer. I think it will, Mr. Chairman. I think that will tend 
to make all of the men feel that all of the work in the entire division 
is the responsibility of everybody. 

Mr. Cievencer. How about the Court of Claims? How fast could 
they go along with your cases? 

Mr. Burcer. I would not want to speak in any positive terms. 
They can go a great deal faster than we are coming up there now. 
Someone has figured out the ratio of the number of lawyers to the 
number of judges and commissioners. I do not know how accurate 
itis. But all the men who we are going to put on now, I believe, would 
just about keep the Court of Claims busy with the two extra commis- 
sioners which they have been holding back because they did not have 
any need for them in view of our lag in work. 

Mr. Cievencer. We used to have that in our committee but it has 
been put over in the legislative. 

Mr. Bureer. I have reason to believe that if we will push the busi- 
ness in there, and get the lawyers up there to try the cases, the judges 
will have no difficulty in keeping up with us on anything that we 
project now in the way of increasing It. 

But I want to emphasize again that even with that increase it will 
be a long, long time, and a year from now, if I am still here and up 
before this committee, I predict now that notwithstanding any efforts 
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on our part, there will still be a tremendous backlog of untried cases 
that are having interest accruing on them. 

We will cut it down to the best of our ability, but it will still be a 
pile of cases. 


ADMIRALTY SECTIOW 


I might say a few words about the Admiralty Section, which has 
a big bac :klog of work, $273 million worth of total business. That is 
a type of work that, in my todyondl perhaps this is something you 
are all familiar with—I found fluctuates with the economic activity 
of the country and with the emergency. In other words, if the United 
States is reaching out for a lot of shipping, sending a lot of material 
to Korea, sending things over to Europe on our various aid programs, 
then there is a lot of business for this Division because they have it 
figured out roughly that every time a U nited States ship leaves a port 
there is 1 tort case, and every time 2 or 3 ships leave, that is 1 ship- 
collision case. It is not very scientific, but they can relate the ship- 
ping activity to the amount of business they have. 

In addition to that, there are these tanker seizures, with which 
gentlemen are no doubt familiar, and which were inspired by the Pact 
of congressional inquiry into the subject. The Division has seized 
a number of these tankers, and there are a great many more which are 
subject to seizure if the decision of the district court in the Meacham 
cases is sustained in the court of appeals, and we believe it will be. 

That will bring into the Government a very substantial piece of 
revenue, approximately $100 million, in forfeitures. 

That is the thing that is so striking to me, coming in from private 
practice, that here some vast potenti: l assets of the United States are 
not being realized because we cannot get to the cases fast enough. And, 
as I said, in a private law office this could not be tolerated for any 
length of time. 


CASELOAD PER LAWYER 


I analyzed the situation in my office in terms of caseload. It is 
hard to compare cases, of course, because 1 big case may take a year and 
another case may be disposed of in 3 weeks, as you gentlemen who 
are lawyers know. But the law of averages ought to work reasonably 
on a caseload of 62,000 cases, roughly the number that we have. 

I compared that with my own law office of 10 men and found that 
the caseload in this Division is more than 10 times greater than the 
caseload per lawyer in my own law firm. 

The lag in work in my law firm is not over 6 weeks, that is, there 
is nothing waiting for attention at any time more than 6 weeks, and 
I checked the records with my partners before coming up here, by 
telephone, to ascertain that. 

We have them here, as you can see, going back over 5 years. The 
inflow of new work that is hitting the Department. calling fer im- 
mediate attention, for all practical purposes, makes it impossible to 
get to the old cases. 


ELIMINATION OF DEADWOOD CASES 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee, Mr. Burger, has tried to find out, 
and in the last year through an investigation, if there were quite a 
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number of old deadwood cases in there that ought to be thrown out. 
I do not know whether you have had a chance to take a look into 
that and find whether that produced any results or not. 

Mr. Bureer. My attention was directed to the testimony before 
this committee of approximately a year ago. I made inquiry about 
that, and the dead cases, the cases that should not be called cases, 
have been taken out of these figures. 

That is partly responsible, and partly explains the reduction from 
over something like 70,000 cases down to 62,000 cases that we now 
have. 

There are probably some cases still in there which in terms of a 
private law office and with a closer examination could also be thrown 
out. 

Take, for example, the fact that in the Government Claims Section, 
there are 3,472 cases which are over 5 years old involving a total of 
$26 million or an average of about $7,400 in each claim. I suspect 
that a close examination of those cases will find that many of them 
are of doubtful collectibility. 

Again, the problem is that the United States attorneys, to whom 
they are referred in many cases to follow up, are primarily concerned 
with criminal cases, law enforcement, rather than civil law, and these 
cases do not get the attention they would get in a purely civil law 
operation. 

Those will be examined further, although they have been examined 
within a year. Some of them may as well be thrown out if they are 
clearly not collectible. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED TO BRING WORK UP TO DATE 


I want to make it clear both as to the letter and spirit about this, 
that I am not going beyond the bounds of this budget to make a sug- 
gestion that the budget be any different than what has been approved. 
If someone was giving me this assignment to do and do it right in 
the best interest of the Government, I would say that to do it properly 
and get the workload through, the whole division up to a manage- 
able condition with not more than a year and a year and a half lag, 
it would take in the neighborhood of 350 topflight lawyers and we 
would have to have-5 years te bring it under control. 

I repeat, I am not asking this committee for 350 lawyers. I am 
stating that as my opinion, based on 22 years of law practice and an 
intensive study of this division and its caseload in the past 4 weeks 
or more. I hope that when we come up here next year it will be 
better. The net condition I assure you will be better than it is now. 


OPS CASES 


One further thing that I might mention, if you have a moment 
more, there is one activity in the division which takes up quite a bit 
of time, the OPS cases, suits for treble damages. The appropriation 
on that last year was conditioned on the fact that it would run to the 
expiration date of the law, which is April 30, and not now renewed, 
of course. 

There are new cases coming in every day, and they will come in right 
up to April 30 and probably new cases will be reported to us after 
April 30 for violations occurring before the 30th of April. 
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We will have a very real problem on our hands with that great 
number of cases. The exact number of cases escapes me, but there is 
a very substantial number of OPS violations all over the United 
States and no appropriation, nothing in the budget, to handle them 
with. I do not suggest any solution. 

I merely call that situation to the attention of the committee and 
tell you we will do the best we know how without any money, but 
just what that will be, I do not know. 

Mr. Coon. Will a lot of those claims under OPS be uncollectible ? 

Mr. Burcer. As a matter of general observation, I would say a 
good many of them would be uncollectible. My general approach 
would be to find that out before we spend too much time on them, 
go after the large violations. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. CLevencer. Will you offer a breakdown of these 23 new posi- 
tions? 

Mr. Bureer. As to where they will go? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, and the nature of them. 

Mr. Burcer. Ten of the lawyers immediately would be assigned to 
the Court of Claims Section. If I understand correctly, the Attorney 
General will have greater latitude than he formerly had in moving 
them from one section of a division to another. 

Mr. Rooney. He always has that right. He has had it from the time 
this committee lumped this appropriation 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Burcer. I am not informed on many of these things, of course. 

With that latitude, we will not stop with the 10 additional men this 
budget gives us. I hope we will have perh: aps 16 or 18 men added to 
the 26 now in the Court of Claims Section. That will explain at least 
10 of these additional people. 

Four of them go to the Frauds Section. I am speaking now of 
lawyers. Two additional lawyers will go in the Patent Section. 

You will notice that these additions are to the sections. Admiralty, 
which has a total of $273 million worth of cases now, over a third 
of which are more than 5 years old, Frauds, which has a total of 
$27 million, in which there is a rapid turnover, and Patents, which 
has $379 million. 

I misspoke myself on the first figure. I was reading the Admiralty 
figure where we do not propose any men, by the way. 

The sections where we propose to add these 10‘lawyers, 4 lawyers, 
and 2 lawyers are the sections which are in the worst shape in terms 
of backlog and in terms of influx of new cases. 

Mr. CievenGer. The other seven are law clerks? 

Mr. Burcer. Stenographers, to take care of the work of these new 
lawyers. I might say in that connection that in this process we are 
going to reexamine every section. It is a perfectly normal and human 
thing for a section chief to get all the men he can because he will 
have a peak load sometime when he will need them. By this consolida- 
tion of sections, and a greater fluidity of manpower here that we are 
going to insist on, we can put the men where we need them as we go 
along. 

The Patents Section, of course, is a very difficult place to staff be- 
cause it takes technicians and specialists. I might say the work there 
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is on the increase, with a tremendous amount of new work from the 
Defense Establishment in the field of electronics, aircraft, and ord- 
nance. The new work coming into the Patents Section is a very, very 
heavy load. 

I might say in terms of personnel that is another one of the sections 
which is staffed with good competent lawyers. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Will the civil service regulations handicap you pos- 
sibly in replacing some of these attorneys with more efficient ones, 
using the same appropri: ition for it! 

Mr. Burcer. I take it we are on the record on all of our discussions 
here ¢ 

Mr. CLevencer. You can go off the record. 

Mr. Burcer. | would like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Crievencer. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Burcer. If you have any specific questions about these figures, 
I am certainly prepared to try to answer them; Mrs. English and Mr. 
Hickey are better qualified than I am on many of the points. 

Mr. Cievencer. There are some small items, the printing and re- 
yroduction, supplies and equipment, and so forth, on page 154 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not find any details. 

Mr. CLevencer. And at the bottom of page 154 you have personal 
services, travel, transportation of things, communications, and all of 
that. 

Mrs. Enouisu. Mr. Chairman, these estimates for 1954 are based 
as nearly as possible on an average of what we spent over the past 
years. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


You will notice in 1953 our printing and reproduction is down con- 
siderably. So we are asking for $70,000 for 1954 to make it approxi- 
mately what we actually spent in 1952. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. How did you carry these items this last year? Were 
they absorbed ¢ 

Mrs. Eneuisu. Yes. 

Mr. AnprettTa. You know, when we consolidated this appropriation 
and went on a performance basis we had to try to allocate to each 
of the divisions more or less the other items of expenditures. 

We had no experience to go on because we did not keep our records 
that way. We made allotments to the various divisions of what we 
thought was their share of the other items of expenditures. Now it 
has happened through the last 2 or 3 years of experience in certain 
areas the allotments we have for certain kinds of expenditures were 
not equal to the expenditures they had to make. For example, print- 
ing and reproduction has been running around $70,000 a year, but 
they only have $40,000 to meet that expenditure this year. So we are 
trying to get the allotments squared away to where they more nearly 
match the actual expenditure. We all know you cannot control print- 
ing and reproduction. You have to print your briefs and records as 
they come up in the case as they are filed in the court. 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


On other contractual expenditures, we are trying to bring that more 
nearly up to the expenditure before. That covers mostly their Court 
of Claims reporting costs. 

Mr. Cievencer. If we gain any ground in 1953 we are losing it in 
1954. 

Mr. Anpretta. We are trying to adjust the amounts. We are pull- 
ing down the allotments in some of the areas. 

Mr. CLevencer. We made some pretty good guesses in some of the 
eases. The principal thing is that the contractual services and print- 
ing and reproduction have been given a healthy boost. 

Mr. Anpretta. When you add personnel you add other expendi- 
tures to the cost of the operation. We have not done much with that 
in here. If we bring the other allotments up, we can absorb some 
of that. 

Mr. Cievencer. You think we have enough to proceed on? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Roonry. Now that we are back on the record I would like to 
commend you for your statement in regard to the caliber of the rank 
and file attorneys you found in the C ivil Division. I think you are 
eminently fair in saying what you have before this committee. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL TO MEET WORKLOADS 


You mentioned the fact that you might transfer or request to be 
transferred from another division some 16 to 18 attorneys, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Burcer. If I gave that impression I did not mean to. We are 
going to have 10 additional men we hope in this new budget for the 
Court of Claims. In addition to the 10 which are allowed by the 
budget for the Court of Claims work I hope to transfer another 6 or 
8 on a more or less temporary basis. 

Mr. Rooney. From which divisions? 

Mr. Bureer. Various divisions. I have raided 1 division for 2 
men already. 

Mr. Anpretra. Sections. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not mean from Tax 

Mr. Burcer. Within my own division. I have gone to Mr. Hickey, 
who is Chief of the General Litigations Section, and said, “W hich 
two men do you want to give me?” He did not want to give me any 
two, but he did give me two competent trial lawyers, and he is going 
to get along the best he can with what is left. 

Other section chiefs are being quite cooperative, too. 


NUMBER OF CASES PENDING 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with this request w hich you make of the 
ore e for $134,380 for 16 lawyers and 7 stenographers, as well as 
50,120 for other objects for travel, printing and reproduction, and 
so forth, I should like to point out that according to the caseload be- 
ginning at page 144 of the justifications the number of cases pending 
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as of June 30, 1950, in the Admiralty and Shipping Section was 6,790 
as compared with 3,965 as of June 30, 1952. 

(nd in the Court of Claims Section, the number pending as of June 
30, 1951, was 4,915, as compared with 1,479 in June 1952. 

In the Motor Carrier Claims Unit the amount is the same 

Mrs. Enouisn. May I make an explanation on that? You may re 
member that we were criticized in counting our Court of Claims cases 
by separate claims. We changed our system to show them only as pet 1- 
tioners. As I think you will note by the footnote, you cannot compare 
the 1,479 cases with the 4,915 because 4,915 is by claimants whereas the 
1.479 is by separate petitions. 

Mr. Rooney. Then these figures are of no value whatever to us. 
Will you please submit for the record the number of cases pending as 
of June 30, 1951, and the number of cases pending, actual cases 
pel ding, as of June 30, 1952, insofar as each of the various divisions 
of the Civil Division is concerned ? 

Mrs. Encuisu. These others are right except for the Court of Claims 
Section where, as I say, we changed our reporting basis. 

Mr. Bereer. It is a matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Roonry. This refers only to the Court of Claims Section ¢ 

Mrs. Eneuisu. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert the proper number for the Court of 
Claims Section ? 

Mrs. Encuisn. You see, up to 1948 the Court of Claims required 
that each separate claimant file a separate petition, and for that rea- 
son our statisties 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not have statistics which would show the 
actual number of cases? 

Mrs, EnGuiisu. In group or class cases, for instance, pay cases, say 
you had 300 claimants filing a separate petition involving the same 
actual facts in law 

Mr. Roonny. We discussed this how long ago, 2 years a 

Mrs. EnoutsH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have the correct figures yet ? 

Mr. Anprerra. But we do not have a comparison on the same basis. 

Mr. Roonry. Not over a period of a year, June 30, 1951. as com- 
pared with June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Burcer. As one lawyer to another, I think I see the problem 
here, Mr. Rooney. Previously they were counted in one way and 
now they are counted in another way. To determine the actual count 
you would have to take each petition— 

Mr. Rooney. I realize that. But now I am into the matter of why 
we do not have the information after all this period of time has 
gone by. 

Mr. Burcer. I am not clear that they do not have it. 

Mrs. ENeuisu. We can get it. 

Mr. Hickey. Would you like to have the 4,000 figure equated to this 
other figure ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, please. 

Mr. Burcer. Would it be all right if we attached it as an addendum ? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta or Mr. Butts will have that inserted in 
the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Cases pending June 30 
Court of Claims Section: 
1951_- wrote preach aedouamerca ts areca bin ava apatite 1, 282 
1952 aioe cena waren an he cide th den eocnenithghtn tentitinbsaceidelibiiasatdvld 1,479 


Mr. Rooney. As to the Fr: sae Section I would like to point out 
that the caseload there is lower. As of June 30, 1951, it was 5,113 
and as of June 30, 1952, 4,007. 

The General Litigations Section shows the number of cases as of 
June 30, 1951, was 1,114 as compared with 1,945 in 1952. 

In the Government Claims Section the figure is also larger as of 
June 30, 1952, to wit, 15,791 as compared with 13,876 as of June 30, 
1951. 

In the Patent Section we find that the number of cases pending as 
of June 30, 1951, was 1,103 as compared with 671 on June 30, 1952. 

In the Supreme Court Section there is an increase between the 
dates June 30, 1951 and 1952, from 35 to 43 cases. 

In the Torts Section the number of cases pending as of June 30, 
1951, was 2,812 as compared to 3,051 as of June 30, 1952. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SECTION CASES 


The number of cases has increased considerably in the Veterans’ 
Affairs Section, the figures being as of June 30, 1951, 2,566 cases as 
compared with 4,153 cases as of June 30, 1952. 

Mrs. English, would you tell us the reason for the increase in these 
cases of the Veterans’ Affairs Section ? 

Mrs. Enouisn. It is due to an increase in the number of service- 
men and claims for overpayment to servicemen, also to the increase in 
the number of life-insurance policies issued, of course. 

Mr. Roonry. This is due to mistakes on the part, shall we say, of 
the Army improperly sending out allotment checks and you have to 
make efforts to get money bac Kk? 

Mrs. Enerisu. Yes, and suits on Government life insurance due 
to the increase in the number of policies issued as compared—— 

Mr. Roonry. You do not consider these serious cases ? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. Some of them are. 

Mrs. Roonry. Generally speaking. they are routine claims? 

Mrs. Enouisu. Yes. 

Mr. Burcer. If I may add, on those cases in Veterans’ Affairs, the 
life-insurance cases are pretty serious cases frequently. There are a 
new class of cases, the reinstatement of employment of veterans. 
There appears to be more than the normal ratio. 

Mr. Roonry. We did not have many of them after World War IT 
although we had expected it. 

Mr. Buroer. We are just judging from the intake over the past 
5 or 6 weeks. As these men come back from Korea and are released 
and go out to get their jobs, we find it coming up. It isa problem we 
have to study because, where they are referred to United States at- 
torneys, the cases are frequently sufficiently complex so that the 
United States attorney does not have anybody on the local staff to 
take care of it. 

We have been sending some men some rather long distances to try 
those cases. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many of those cases do you have pending at the 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Burocer. They mentioned the figure [261 reemployment cases]. 
The last 4 weeks they say there were 7 new cases a week coming in. 

In terms of preparation, they are very cumbersome cases, difficult 
to prepare; a lot of time is taken on them, and things that we would 
very much like to do without. I do not know of any way of doing 
it except to see if there is not some way of establis hing a negotiating 
procedure to try to get those cases settled at the source and get the em- 
ployer to take the men back. 

Mr. Roonry. It should be settled in the district by the United 
States attorney. 

Mr. Burerr. That is the place whre we would like to see them 
settled. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Preston. Previously I brought this to the attention of the 
Chief of this Division, the Assistant Attorney General, the position 
which you oceupy now, and I think it worthy of consideration. 

Many of the agencies, in referring matters to the Justice Depart- 
ment, send them to the Civil Division. The usual procedure, I under- 
stand, is to send them to you, such matters as the collection of money 
from people for various reasons, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Veterans’ Administration, overpayment to dependents. 

It seems to me that the routine type of case where $50, $100, or 
*200 is sought to be recovered could be sent directly to the district 
attorneys for action rather than to have to send it here and have a 
file on it, transmit it down to the district attorney of the area and 
location of the dependent and thereby save a lot of handling. I do 
not know what procedure you are following in that connection now. 

Mr. Bureer. I believe that has been recommended in the past year. 
I believe the practice is now within a limit which I will ask Mrs. 
English to put her finger on if she will: That cases under X dollars— 
and it is a rather large figure, not just $50 or $60—under $5,000 may 
be referred directly by the agency to the United States attorney in 
the district where the *y are engaged so they will not come to us at all. 

Mr. Preston. That will save you a lot of man-hours. 

Mr. Burcer. One of the reasons for the reduction in cases—they 
are not really disposed of; they are disposed of on our books—is 
because they are referred out to the United States attorneys and that 
cuts off approximately 23,000 cases from our Division. 

Mr. Preston. You are not credited with those cases ? 

Mr. Burcer. Weare not charged with them. 

Mr. Preston. Have you credited those cases where judgments have 
been—— 

Mr. Burerr. A substantial number of cases last year were deter- 
mined to be uncollectible and were taken out. That should be a con- 
tinuing process. It is in my law office, and we are going to continue 
to do it here. 

Mr. Preston. I do want to say, as Mr. Rooney said, you have made 
a fine presentation, Mr. Burger. I have been very much impressed 
with the knowledge you seem to have gained in such a short time. 

I will say it will take more than your eagerness and your willing- 
ness to get it done, because it is quite apparent you have to have help. 
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Mr. Bureer. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Preston. I have questioned the wisdom of Congress being so 
tight on some of these situations, because the net result of that is 
to break down confidence in the minds of the people in the Govern- 
ment. You, as a lawyer, and I know as a lawyer that we have often 
been sorely provoked with the Federal Government for dillydallying 
around with things we thought should have been disposed of in 2 or 3 
months and it would take 2 or 3 years to get it disposed of. 

Sometimes the trouble lies just as you have found in the Civil Di 
vision. Insufficient personnel cannot accomplish oftimes what is ex- 
pected by the public. It is not good. It shakes the confidence of the 
people in the Government. It is a common expression, “Well, you 
know how much red tape there is in the Government and you can’t 
get the thing done. You write a letter and don’t get an answer in 
a month,” and that sort of thing. 

We are not helping the strength of our Nation by pinching pennies 
in that field. The public says, “You spend $80 billion and you can’t 
get a case acted on in the Justice Department in 3 years.” .I get some 
awfully insulting letters from people about that. 

Mr. Burcer. I have some already. 

Mr. Preston. I think it is up to the Congress to correct that as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Bureer. If you will give us the tools, we will make some money 
for you here. There are a lot of good cases to bring some money into 
the Treasury. 

I thank you, sir, for your comments. I appreciate them. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, Mr. Burger. If there are no further 
questions, we will pass on to the next item. 


Monpay. Marc 2, 1953. 
Customs Drviston 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Crievencer. We will now take up the Customs Division, where 
there is an increase requested of $15,940. 

Mr. Anpretra. The Customs Division is asking for an increase of 
$15,940, which is just a lapse adjustment. 

You will recall that you gave them 6 additional positions in the 
present fiscal year on a 6 months’ basis. This is to continue them for 
the full year next year. 

[I will be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Chairman: I do not think 
we will need that for next year, from the way it shows up now, because 
they have been able to get along pretty well this = ur on those posi- 
tions, since they have not filled some vacancies. I do not think in 
looking this over since this budget was sent over with the present 
workload this will be all necesss Airy. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much did they have last year? 

Mr. Anprerra, You mean in the last fiscal year ? 
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Mr. Cievencer. How much money did they have on hand out of 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1953 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. The unexpended balance ? 

Mr. CLeveNGeER. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. I do not have that with me. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you have it for the first 6 months? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you insert that in the record ? 

Mr. AnpreTraA, Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The unobligated balance is $34,373.87 as of January 1, 1953 


Mr. Anprerra. This office has an Acting Assistant Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bow. Do they not have some plans of reorganization in a good 
many places? 

Mr. AnpreETTA. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Sikes, I think you and I saw some places last July 
they probably could cut out. 

Mr. Anpretra., The Attorney General, when he comes over will tell 
you about the Customs Division. 

Mr. CLEVENGER, Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. CievenGcer. If there are no further questions, thank you. 


Monpay, Marca 2, 1953. 
Executive ADJUDICATIONS DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


J. LEE RANKIN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
E. 8S. LAZOWSKA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Cievencer. Now we will have the Exec utive Adjudications Di- 
vision, which is requesting an increase of $25,000. Will you tell us 
about it, Mr.-Rankin ? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rankin. The real effect of that increase is not actually an in- 
crease. It is to take care of a situation in the Conscientious Objec tor 
a 85 which has been transferred to our Division to supervise. 

I do not know how much you know about that work. This Section 
reviews the cases of persons who purport to be conscientious objectors 
but whose objections are considered not valid under the draft act by 
their local boards, and a pretty serious problem has arisen because 
this work is getting badly behind—about 1,000 cases behind now. The 
serious problem arises because anybody entitled under the law to that 
review, as a purported conscientious objector, automatically gets what 
amounts to a Aaliovingih from the draft. With the cases almost a year 
behind now, the resulting delay has a very bad effect. 
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In fact, we think there are cases where persons claim to be con- 
scientious objectors not in good faith and merely because they think 
they can get that deferment by that procedure. We feel it is im- 
perative that the work be caught up as rapidly as possible. It will take 
the additional help in order to get that done. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Cievencer. You are asking for how many people? 

Mr. Rankin. We really require an additional five people to get that 
caseload caught up and maintained on a level. 

Mr. Roonry. They have justification for four more. 

Mr. Lazowska. Yes, sir, and that is what we are asking for. Really 
it is 3 because 1 of the 4 additional persons 's required to. be absorbed as 
a lapse. Actually we have an employment of 35 in the office now. 
We have on our payroll 31 people, but we have an actual employment 
of 35. We have four other people assigned to our office from other 
offices because it is possible for this situation with relation to con- 
scientious objectors to get scandalous. As Mr. Rankin pointed out, a 
man automatically secures what amounts to a deferment if he claims 
to be a conscientious objector, no matter how frivolous his claim may 
be, because if his claim is turned down by the draft board it has to come 
over to the Department of Justice for investigation, hearing, review, 
and recommendation, and only then it goes to the appropriate Appeals 
Board of the Selective Service System. That takes up about a year 
now, which is ent irely too long. 


NUMBER OF PENDING CASES 
Mr. Coupert. What is the number of pending cases ! 

Mr. Lazowska. We have somewhere around 1,000 cases in the field 
before hearing officers, who are uncompensated. We have around 500 
cases here in Washington awaiting review. 

Mr. Cievencer. Not more than that? 

Mr. Lazowska. No, sir. But that is an awful lot. Our experience 
is that an attorney can review only 2 or 3 cases a day here in Washing- 
ton, so there is a long stretch of work ahead for us here. And new 
cases come in every day. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have, of course, certain recognized religious 
bodies. Yours are the borderline cases of more or less unsubstantiated 
evidence that they are conscientious objectors ¢ 

Mr. Lazowska. Each of them is turned down by the local board 
before they come to us. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is how you get them. 

Mr. Lazowska. That isright. They are tough cases and hard cases. 

Mr. Ranxiy. They have to be investigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and we are forever in litigation in the courts on such 
cases, but that is handled by the Criminal “Division. 

Mr. ANprerra. I think maybe vou ought to tell some of these new 
members what you do in your office, generally, because they are not 
too familiar with it. 

Mr. Rangrn, Allright. + 

Mr. Rooney. You might start off with your biography, Mr. Rankin, 
since this is the first time you have appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 
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61 
BIOGRAPHY OF J. LEE RANKIN 


Mr. Rankin. I am an attorney from Lincoln, Nebr. I am 45 years 
of age; I have practiced law for 23 years in general practice of all 
kinds, and was the head of a firm of seven lawyers in Lincoln. The 
practice involved all types of law—corporation, labor, and taxation, 
and litigation of all kinds. 

Mr. Roonry. What schools did you attend ¢ 

Mr. Ranxrn. My school is Nebraska University. I was graduated 
from both the arts college and the law college. 

I was president of the board of education during the last year, 
and a member of the board for several years there in Lincoln. It is 
the only public office I ever sought. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE ADJUDICATIONS DIVISION 


The work of the Division, and the name of the Division is not very 
descriptive of its work, the principal functions are to advise the 
Attorney General with respect to, and to draft, the formal opinions 
that he may render, that he is called upon under the statutes to render 
to the President and the heads of the several executive departments; 
and also to prepare informal opinions, that are given much more often 
than formal opinions by the Attorney General. Also, to advise the 
Attorney General on many special assignments that he makes to us 
from time to time when he is called upon for advice by the President, 
or one of the executive departments or agencies, concerning some 
legal program that they have. We have many assignments requiring 
consultation and the rendering of legal advice when different de- 
partments or agencies reach a point where they cannot agree on some 
matter as to which they have a common jurisdiction or in an area 
that they both occupy to some extent. Then they will come to our 
Division of the Department of Justice inquiring as to how the legal 
problem which is involved should be handled, and present their ideas 
about it. We try to resolve such controversies, if we can, not by 
adjudication, but by rendering advice. That is, generally, the nature 
of some of our functions. 

Then we have the function of acting as a clearing house for the 
Federal Government in regard to legislation which it may be desired 
to have enacted by the States, either in aid of Federal legislation on 
the same subject, or to avoid the requirement for Federal legislation. 
Sometimes it is desired by some part of the Government, either on the 
congressional or on the executive side, to get some uniform State leg- 
islation and to avoid many of the problems in having conflicting laws 
or laws entirely different in each State in regard to certain subjects. 
We consult with regard to that and advise with the different bodies 
that are working in that field; and we have assisted in the preparation 
of publications such as this: Suggested State Legislation Program 
for 1953, which covers a great area involving different types of laws, 
where it is considered desirable to get some basic uniform program 
throughout the States. Rather than having Congress occupy an entire 
field by Federal legislation, that is done. Sometimes, of course, Con- 
gress cannot act in a field which is involved, because it is an intra- 
state matter, for example, yet the Federal Government may have a 
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legitimate and substantial interest in the field. I wish to add that 
our function is only rendering advice and giving other assistance to 
the Council of State Governments, which makes its own independent 
recommendations to the States. 

Of course, we have talked about the Conscientious Objector Section 
that has been put under our Division. That is rather a new develop- 
ment. When I came here I talked with the Attorney General 2 hours 
about this work and the embarrassment it could be to both the Con- 
eress and the executive side of the Government if the delay in the 
handling of those cases was not eliminated. It is not proper that a 
man should get that kind of a deferment just because of that kind of 
delay. 

We have outlined a program, according to this budget, that we 
think will dispose of that problem. We think it will get the work on 
these conscientious objector cases on a current basis and will keep it 
on that basis. We think the problem is serious enough so that we had 
to come here asking for help. 

We also do a great deal of work in regard to Executive orders and 
proclamations. All of those have to be reviewed by our Division in 
advising the various departments and agencies that are submitting 
them, including the Bureau of the Budget. Finally, we advise the 
President, through the Attorney General, of course, concerning the 
form and legality of all orders and proclamations, 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR SECTION 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Rankin, previous to this Conscientious Objec- 
tor Section being given to your Division, who performed that func- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rann. The Deputy Attorney General had that under him. 
The Office of Deputy Attorney General has grown to have more and 
more responsibility. It advises various committees of Congress con- 
cerning legislation that is referred for comment to the Department of 
Justice, and has many other important duties. Also, the Office of the 
Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Brownell felt, should give more active 
supervision to the district attorneys and the marshal’s offices than in 
the past. in order to try to improve the services rendered by those 
offices. It was felt that it would be better to assign the conscientious 
objector work under our Division to try to get up to date and keep 
that way. 

Mr. Crievencer. Is there any information as to what personnel he 
had assigned to do this work over in that Department? 

Mr. Anvretra. In the Deputy’s? 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerta. The same six persons that went up to this office. 
Last year, I believe there was $30,000 transfered from the Deputy’s to 
this appropriation, and it covered six positions. But he has had some 
extra help now and then by detail from other parts of the Department. 

Mr. Crevencer. I think there is a discrepancy in the reduction in the 
Deputy’s office. There is a reduction of about $7,000 reflected, and 
here is a $30,000 item that was transferred over to this section. 

Mr. Anpretra. That transfer was made in fiscal 1952—last year. 
It was made last year and not as part of the present fiscal year. 
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63 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Ranxrn. There is an additional area of work that I do not 
know whether this committee is fully aware of, that has been assigned 
to our Division. That is in connection with international relations, 
that is, advice from the Attorney General and the eee of 
Justice concerning problems that develop regarding the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations. That field has required 
more and more time over the years as that whole picture grew. 

Mr. CuevenceRr. Is that coming into your section ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. It was apparently assigned early to our Divi- 
sion and the work has grown. It was from the start, as I understand 
it, contemplated to be handled by this Division, but I do not think it 
was thought th: at the work would grow as it has. 

Mr. Couperr. When you say “from the beginning,” you mean from 
the birth of the United Nations this Departme nt has handled it 

Mr. Rankin. I assume so. I do not have the history at all about, 
that, but it is not a new idea in our Division since I have come there. 
I know that. 

Mr. Couperr. Whom do you advise with respect to those matters 
involving the United Nations? Do you advise the State Department, 

r just whom do yeu advise? Who 1s the client? 

Mr. Ranxrn. The State Department makes inquiry very often in 
regard to it. Sometimes it comes from our ambassadors to the United 
Nations. Sometimes it involves immigration questions and how that 
affects the people connected with the United Nations. Sometimes it 
involves security in connection with the United Nations. Sometimes 

t involves NATO and the various treaties under it, and that whole 
area 

Mr. Couperr. Is there not a Solicitor’s Office in the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, but sometimes they call upon us after they 
have developed some kind of opinion Hamabdine the matter, either 
for confirmation, or suggestions, or collaboration. 

Mr. Coupert. You do not wait until there is a conflict between 
operating departments, do you? For instance, there might be a 
conflict. of opinion between State and Defense. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Couperr. Where obviously it might be advisable for Justice 
to come in as a final determinant. 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Couperr. But you do not. You have initial jurisdiction of 
a large field of legal questions arising out of our international rela- 
tions. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. No. We do not ever initiate the questions unless they 
are propounded to us by somebody else. 

Mr. Covperr. I am speaking of original jurisdiction. They come 
to you directly rather than through other agencies such as State or 
Defense ? 

Mr. Rankin. We do have a man who has served as legal adviser to 
some of the United States delegations to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. So, to that extent we have original 
jurisdiction in that area. Then there are many questions that are 
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directed to us that nobody else has given a prior opinion regarding. 
We are just asked to furnish legal advice concer ning it. 

Mr. Lazowsxa. If I may also state, sir, a good many of the agencies 
of the Department of Justice are required to participate in United 
Nations work of one sort or another. So = Bennett, in the Bureau 
of Prisons, helps in problems in his field. I do not know what they 
are, precisely. The Federal Bureau of Investigation assists with rela- 
tion to security matters, and in relation to identification particularly, 
I know. Other agencies of the Department of Justice such as the 
Criminal, Claims, and Antitrust Divisions, and the Office of Alien 
Property frequently have problems relating to the United Nations, 
other international organizations, and foreign governments, or have 
occasion, at the request of the State Department, to assist in such 
matters. 

In our office we are required to coordinate all of the work of the 
Department relating to the United Nations and international affairs 
generally. We know in our office, therefore, or should know, what is 
going on all over the Department in connection with assistance to 
international organizations and foreign governments. 

Mr. Covupert. I think that is an excellent objective, and pardon my 
pressing the point. I am not speaking in criticism, but merely seeking 
hight. 

Mr. Lazowska. I understand. 

Mr. Couperr. I can quite understand in matters affecting security, 
where the Federal Bureau of Investigation might become involved, 
that the Department of Justice should ‘become the legal adviser. I am 
a little puzzled, however, as to why the Department ‘of Justice should 
get into our international questions in a large way unless at some point 
along the road, by Presidential directive, all these questions were fun- 
neled to you for some standard of determination rather than going, 
as I assume they normally would, to the State Department. 

Mr. Lazowska. They normally do, and the State Department, like 
other agencies of the Government, frequently calls on us for some 
assistance. For some reason we have grown to be, I think, in our 
office, experts on many matters relating to the law. 

Mr. Covupert. I congratulate you and I am delighted to know that. 
That is as it should be. 

Mr. Rankin. I do not want to make that claim. I hope we are, 
but—— 

Mr. Covuprert. What other sort of questions involving international 
relations do you, as a division of the Department of Justice, deal in / 
What sort of things? Give us one or two illustrations. 

Mr. Lazowska. One of those which occupied a great deal of our 
time in the not too distant past was that of security. 

Mr. Couvert. That I am willing to pass. That is an obvious func- 
tion of the Department of Justice because the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is an integral part of the Department. However, apart 
from that, what else? Outside of security what matters would your 
Departme nt have dealt with in the matter of legal opinions, or prepara- 
tion of agreements, or anything else involving our international 
relations? 

Mr. LazowskKa. We have a list, which I do not have with me, of 
any number of subjects, on assignment principally to one man who is 
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engaged 50 percent of the time, I would say, on foreign-relations 
matters for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Couvert. Off the record. 

(Discusion off the record.) 

Mr. Coupert. I would like to know what sort of things you do and 
why it is in your Department. 

Mr. LazowsKa. Would you like to have a statement on it? 

Mr. Couper. Very brief. I would just like a few examples of what 
in the world you do when you get out of what seems to me the normal 
orbit of Departme nt of Justice operations. It looks as though there 
might be duplication of the State Solicitor’s and a large corps of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office over at the Pentagon, “and other law 
offices of the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. They do advising to the State Department? 

Mr. Couper. That is exactly what it sounds like to me. 

Mr. Ranxrn. It never is that. It always comes up in connection 
with some matter that the State Department has arrived at some idea 
about, and then they want to check it against Justice’s opinion. Usual- 
ly it is because they know that Defense, or some other branch of the 
Government, is involved, and they might come to some other conclu- 
sion and want to get a clearance. 

Mr. Couperr. That is a 4 fectly understandable position. 

Mr. Ranxrn. Now on the NATO matter we have had a great many 
problems we have been advising them about in that regard. Some of 
it involves security and some of it involves the handling of the forces 
that would be exchanged, and of the different rights that there would 
be, and what courts would control—many of them better and more 
properly in the field of Justice than in the field of State—but really 
to protect our rights before our courts and under our Constitution, 
and so forth. 

We try not to let anyone unload any more work on us than we think 
is properly in our field, but we do try to be helpful to any department 
or agency of the Government, also. We think that is our duty. 

Mr. Covperr. Yes. I should think you might because I note here 
State has a staff of 93 attorneys in the Office of Legal Adviser. 

Mr. Ranxrn. That is right. 

Mr. Couperr. What. if you undertook, as Congressman Rooney sug- 
gested, to be legal adviser to the State Department? You would 
probably need a much larger staff ¢ 

Mr, Ranxrn. That is right. It would be impossible. And even 
when we do try to advise them we like to get them to come forward 
with what they think the law is with respect to the particular problem 
before we try to give them help on it. We think that is sounder. 
They have their technical staff in State who have knowledge of the 
international field, and we try to give them such help as we “properly 

can, 

Mr. Coupert. I think it would be helpful, Mr. Chairman, if, before 
we mark up this bill, these gentlemen would give us a brief memoran- 
dum on such of the cases involving other dep: rtments, or originating 
in other departments, that did not clearly involve either an actual 
or a potential conflict of opinion between ‘the departments, in which 
they would naturally sit as advisers to the Government as a whole. In 
other w ords, let us have some of the cases which do not on their face, 
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or indirectly, involve the potential conflict you spoke of a few moments 
ago. 
Mr. LazowsKa. As an example only—a sort of spot check? 
Mr. Coupert. Yes. Do not try to give us the whole calendar year. 
Mr. Cuievencer. No. That would be too long, and I might object 
to it, but if it is an example or two it is all right. Give it to the 
committee and we will insert it in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 





EXAMPLES OF INTERNATIONAL OR ForEIGN RELATIONS MATTERS ON WHICH THE 
EXxeEcuTIveE ADJUDICATIONS DIvISION RENDERS ADVICE, OR COORDINATES THE 
RENDERING OF ADVICE BY OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WHere THERE Is Not INVOLVED CONFLICT OF OPINION BETWEEN OTHER De- 
PARTMENTS 


1. Since 1951 the Department of Justice, represented by this office, has been 
advising the State and Defense Departments in regard to certain phases of 
preparation and implementation of agreements arising out of the participation 
of this Government in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. These agree- 
ments involve the status of forces in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and this Department’s advice has related to the domestic aspects when the 
United States is a receiving state. Thus in the preparation and negotiation 
of the agreements it was necessary to make provisions regarding entries and de- 
partures of the members of forces in relationship to the immigration laws, pro- 
visions regarding criminal judisdiction over the visiting forces, and claims pro- 
visions in regard to any public or private damage inflicted in the course of stay 
by members of the visiting forces. Currently, following the negotiation of the 
agreements there is involved the presentation of these agreements to the Senate 
and the presentation of any necessary implementing legislation to the Congress. 
Again the Department's views and assistance in regard to necessary or desirable 
immigration, claims, and criminal-jurisdiction legislation has been.asked for and 
is being used. Some of the work is performed in an interdepartmental working 
group or committee (in which the Justice Department is represented by a 
member of the Executive Adjudications Division Staff); other work is done 
wholly in the Department. 

2. This Government’s participation in the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) has given rise to a number of problems referred here by either 
the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Air Coordinating Committee. In connection 
with early drafts of the revived Rome Convention (relating to damage on the 
ground and personal injuries caused by aircraft) the question of whether this 
Government could provide automatic recognition of foreign judgments was the 
subject of study and memoranda supplied by this office to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for use of the American delegation participating in the negotiations of the 
multilateral agreement. On other occasions representatives of this office and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service have sat regularly with subcom- 
mittees of the Air Coordinating Committee on the subject of providing simplified 
procedures, pursuant to international agreements, for the handling of passengers 
arriving on aircraft from foreign sources. 

3. In the United Nations, a typical problem was the request to member gov- 
ernments by the ad hoc Committee on Slavery asking for a thorough review of 
law and practice in the form of a questionnaire. This Department supplied 
State Department with a review of constitutional and statutory provisions, case 
law, and statistics on peonage complaints and prosecutions, which, with some 
additions from other sources, became a United States report to the United Na- 
tions. A similar report was supplied for the ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
in a somewhat similar questionnaire; and this Government is involved in more 
or less periodic reporting of law and progress on a host of subjects some of which 
involve this Department (such as elimination of white-slave traffic in connectior 
with certain international conventions). Background advice on the state of the 
law in connection with new policies or new and existing international agreements 
is a common form or request. The reports and advice involve not only the 
work of this office but variously the assistance of the Criminal, Claims, Anti- 
trust and Tax Divisions, the Office of the Solicitor General, the Office of Alien 
Property, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Tmmigration and Naturalization Service, with coordination by this office. 
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It is to be noted that all these matters, while they arise out of international or 
foreign relations of the United States, also involve domestic law or domestic 
interests of the United States as to which the Department of Justice has a 
direct responsibility. 

Mr. Cievencer. I can understand the concern of my junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio and 62 other Senators about what might happen to 
sovereignty in international agreements. I think it is evident that 
they have a little reason for concern as to what might happen. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. I have one. 


WORKLOAD DATA, 1949-53 


Referring to the workload data, page 195 of the justifications, 
which I understand is being inserted in the record, would you let 
us have the figures with regard to your workload in the last full year 
in which George Washington was Solicitor General, so that we may 
compare that year with the estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Burrs. You mean Assistant Solicitor General. 

Mr. Roonry. He was the head of this office—Assistant Solicitor 
General. 

Mr. Burrs. I understood you to say Solicitor General. 

Mr. Rooney. I should have said Assistant Solicitor General. Also 
would you give us the figures with respect to your workload as of 
March 1. 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean March 1 now? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. March 1, 1953. 

Mr. Lazowska. The first 3 months? 

Mr. Roonry. The actual figures in the fiscal year up to March 1. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


WORKLOAD DaTA 


Fiscal year 1949—Assistant Solicitor General George T. Washington 


Executive orders, proclamations, and public land orders_..__.._______ 261 
a cae id tic 0 etnies areata tania ete a 140 
SARC UU OOIIL 0. ic eesssiarentain dmpenccanbaniepiaimmerecegpanianintioinaseratmenninces 125 
ERE. GI sw chg teh ned tiene hmsieliih hee aasicd estbeanhbberte nian nigestiemabdliejemibas 41 
CODCCRIAR INI ii sich hits each ck hecabdtbsicchencinasdeb cha hb amelilihibltbinbehdeleiahidahaied 511 
IOS LORUET ene SRT: LOI so icheretiemtolssdentntimeinaiibibcnasenatnsubedion 26 
Employment on Mar. 1, 1953_.________- iil i alin *24 
Fiscal year 1958—July 1 through February 28, 1953? 
Executive Orderm QMd. DrOCIAMIRtI OI. ices ecececteetininbeee steno minnmuieniemniees 104 
GR eee nn ee 45 
IDCTOGEDR Penne ORMNONNNS co 93 
CEN UE I cusintnntiaretiiadilniomansbeichibnsieiumicantiainacd th aide tides tee 37 
SOCIAL 866 
CGE CHOEEE Geer IEEE IRIN... cnnsisnctscpieneniintestnienicibilcenss til teeeee teentneaen ene nee See 947 


‘Excluding 7 persons employed in the Conscientious Objector Section, which was trans- 
ferred to the Division only on November 30, 1951. 


rhe functions of the Executive Adjudications Division are such that the workload has 


reacted sensitively to the recent change in administration, dropping off in the months im- 
mediately preceeding this change and accelerating very rapidly since the change. There 
seems no question but that the overall workload for the fiscal year 1953 will be greater 
than that of previous years. 


Mr. Crevencer. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Preston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cievencer. That is all, gentlemen. 
Mr. Ranxry. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, Marcu 2, 1953. 
LANbDs Division 


WITNESSES 


J. E. WILLIAMS, FIRST ASSISTANT, LANDS DIVISION 
Cc. G. TADLOCK, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. CLEVENGER. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the justifications for the Lands Division. 

Mr. Williams, have you a statement to make? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WituraMs. For the fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $ 3,126,390, 
being exactly the same amount that is available for this year. We are 
asking for no increase. 

That is broken down into $2,671,740 for personal services; travel, 
$100,400; and other expenses, $954,250. On those items the break- 
down also carries no increase over their present figures. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LANDS DIVISION 


I believe you all know the functions of the Lands Division. In case 
you don’t, however, it might be worth while for me to explain just 
briefly what we do there. We have, of course, the tremendously large 
acquisition program which we handle. That involves the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands and easements by direct purchase as 
well as by condemnation. In addition to that, we have a very sub- 
stantial amount of general litigation, which has to do with the defense 
of actions filed against the United States for the claimed taking of 
lands under the Tucker Act, either in the district court or the Court 
of Claims. We have a very substantial amount of complicated and 
very important water litigation and we represent the United States 
in its handling of natural resources. 

Also, we, of course, have the large and very important Indian 
Claims Commission work. That I believe you gentlemen know is 
the Commission that was established by the Congress in 1946 with a 
life of 10 years, and also with a 5-year limitation within which claims 
before the Indian Claims Commission could be filed. The statute 
has now run so that no new cases are being filed, but the amount of 
money involved actually runs into the billions of dollars in claims 
filed, and it covers probably every square foot of the United States 
in some stage or other. 

With that preliminary statement, unless there are some questions 
concerning our work, I will continue. 


WORKLOAD, 1940-54 


In the hearing last year the committee desired to have included 
in the record a statement of our workload from 1940 projec ted through 
1953. Ihave prepared the same statement for inclusion in the record 
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this year, if it is agreeable to the chairman and the committee. It 
is quite an enlightening statement in that it shows the total cases 
ind title tracts, and miscellaneous matters, and the average personnel 
by year, and the workload per employee through 1954 
‘Mr. Cievencer. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The workload, Lands Division, fiscal years 1940 through 1954 
sas follows:) 


’ 


ike Exurpit No. 1.— Workload, Lands Division, fiscal years, 1940 thro igh 1954 


(actual 
1940 through 1952, projected through 1953 and 1954) 














Cases and M iscella- rotal cases Avetage } Workload 
title neous and ee per 
tracts matters matters personnel employee 

{ year 
Received 12, 974 824 13, 798 
90). Closed 12, 296 723 13, 019 506 33 
Pending July 1, 1940 5, 639 326 5, 965 
are 141 fiscal year 
Received 17,719 1, 139 18.8 
ed 15, 892 1, 24! 17, 137 500. 3 72 
vel, iding July 1, 1941 7, 466 220 7, 686 
49 il year 
ak. Received 30, 205 603 30, 808 
Closed ‘ 22, 067 544 | 22, 611 708. 5 75 
nding July 1, 1942 15, 604 279 15, 8&3 
al year 
Received ‘ 28, 285 674 28, 959 
Closed 28, 426 750 29, 176 900. 9 65 
Pending July 1, 1943 15, 463 203 15, 666 
case 1944 fiscal year 
° Received -. . . 10, 640 635 11, 275 
just Closed 15, 241 537 15, 778 850 32 
irge Pending July 1, 1944 d 10, 862 302 11, 164 
tion Rece 9, 881 865 10. 746 
( 11, 553 927 12, 480 709. 1 33 
Cas P g July 1, 1945 9, 190 240 9, 430 
sub- 4 il year s _ M 
Received . 7, 590 847 8, 43 
ense Closed 9, 539 638 10, 177 610.5 30 
Pending July 1, 1946 7, 241 449 7, 690 7 
g ol f | year 
— Received 6, 761 999 7,760 / 
ourt 7 446 1. 138 8. 584 453 36 
and ig July 1, 1947 6, 556 310 6, 866 . 
5 ear 
tates eceived 9, 160 1, 027 10, 18 
( ed 7, 274 682 7, O5€ A5¢ 40 
July 1, 1948 8, 442 655 9, 097 cS 
dia ear 
d 13, 241 1, 551 
yW is ( od 11, 234 1, 629 436 63 
MR « ending July 1, 1949 10, 449 577 
ith a ” a7" 
laims eived 212,315 1, 466 : : 
4 ed 311, 122 1, 131 436 60 
atute Pending July 1, 1950 11, 642 912 5 
f 1951 f | year 
nt of Roce fey 8 15. 433 1. 472 
laims 3 12, 934 2,017 406 78 
a 4 ng July 1, 1951__. 14, 141 367 | 
States ear 
I ed #12, 170 992 13, 162 
{ ed 411, 669 684 12, 353 467 55 
stions : ng July 1, 1952 14, 642 675 15, 317 
year 
d 1, 048 14, 563 
865 13, 228 492 56 
July 1, 1953 858 16, 652 4 
15, 503 1, O86 16, 589 J 
] 1c | ( 13, 673 1,019 14, 692 492 64 
“uM 7 July 1, 1954 17, 624 925 18, 549 
rough 
recol l 


permanent, temporary, part-time, and per diem employees. Includes executive direction and 
e personnel 

tal collection cases in Trial Section eliminated 

tal collection cases in Trial Section eliminated 

tal collection cases in Trial Section eliminated. 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. I might mention that prior to 1950 we had been 
carrying a great number of housing and eviction cases in our statistical 
reports. Actually there were about 18,000, roughly, rental collection 

cases handled in 1950; 23,000 in 1951, and 1, 000 in 1952. We elimi- 
nated those cases in preparing later reports in order to make our st: \- 
tistics and figures much more realistic than they would otherwise have 
been, because those cases are relatively small and minor and take very 
few personnel to handle them; they commonly are direct reference 
cases. We see that they are taken care of, and that sort of thing, 
However, the great magnitude of those cases would overpower our 
statistics and it would not be a fair representation of the work we 
handled. ‘Therefore we have eliminated those figures from these 
items, and I might say parenthetically that after the elimination of 
those figures, in July 1951, based upon our past experience—the figures 
were projected into 1952—which came within 100 of the actual figure 
that did occur as to new cases, and within 200 of the number of the 
cases closed; so we think our projection theory is fairly accurate, 
based on that showing. 

I have several copies of this, if you would like to look over them. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


As to our land-acquisition program, we have, of course, the civil 
projects and military projects. The bulk, by number of tracts and 
acreage involved, are civil projects which exceed in size the milit: ary 
projects. However, the maslite ary acquisitions are of a more difficult 
type, generally, than the civil projects, which are composed of flood- 


control and river and harbor projects, forestry acquisitions, and that 
sort of thing. 

Military acquisitions may be in the metropolitan areas and may 
involve the extension of existing airports which may have metropol- 
itan centers built up around them, and on the whole they run into 
more money and legal difficulties. 


MILITARY ACQUISITIONS 


From the standpoint of military acquisitions, I would like to call 
attention to exhibit No. 3 in your book. We have brought exhibit No. 
3 up to date to include January 30 of 1953, which is the closest we 
can get to this hearing. It is in summary form and it covers only one 
page. I think it would be enlightening to the committee to have this 
mn the record. It represents the military requests received in the 
Land Acquisition Section from October 1, 1950, through January 30, 
1953. 

I would like to point out that it shows the grand total during that 
period of tracts and parcels received of 10, 163, involving 3 042,037. 36 
acres, with a total estimated valuation of $70,105,971. 94, 

I will submit that for the record. 

Mr. Cievencer. It may be inserted in the record. 





v1 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ExusBit No. 3.—Military requests received in the land acquisition section Oct. 1, 
1950, through Jan. 80, 1953 


Tracts end 


parcels 


Agency 


Energy Commission: 
Condemnation 1, 067 558, 389. 367. 20 
Purchase 1, 543 200, 523. 140. 20 
Total 2, 610 758, 913 507. 40 

rtment of the Air Force 
‘ondemnation 2,010 76, 7, 170, 778. 17 
-urchase , 870 04, of \ 209. 40 
tal 80 , 270, 55 3. 173, 987. 57 

irtm.ent of the Army: 

ndemnation 610 36 6, 854, 201. 86 
Purchase 904 i 9, 871, 072. 00 


Total 2.514 35 5 16, 755, 363. 86 
rtment of the Navy 


‘ondemnation 5 3° 9, 830, 102. 09 
Purchase ; 37, 762 7 11, 945, 011. 02 


otal 5g 155, 853 21, 775, 113. 11 


ondemnation 5,635 | 2,603 56 40, 327, 


| purchase hy 438, 353 29, 778 


Grand total », 037.3 70, 105, 971. 94 


Mr. Witt1aMs. Now I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that those figures represent work received 
from only four agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Couvert. What about the other agencies? Do they have their 
own copies of this? 

Mr. WituraMs. No. We represent them, but we have them in dif- 
ferent figures for this purpose. 

Mr. Tapiock. These are only defense agencies and the others are 
nondefense. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. And, from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Atomic 
Knergy Commission, those 10,163 tracts that are shown by that ex- 
lubit, compared with last year, mean that the number of tracts have 
doubled, the acreage has tripled, and the amount of money involved 
has practically doubled. 

You may wonder about these defense acquisitions. I would like 
to point out that during the 82d Congress, by Public Laws Nos. 534 
and 547, new projects totaling 203,199 acres, with an estimated value 
of $28,969,400, were authorized. I also have here, which I think 
would be interesting to you gentlemen, a statement showing the de- 
fense acquisitions pursuant to the various acts of Congress which we 
are now working on, some of which are pending and some of which 
are not pending. 

The committee asked for this information last year, and we thought 
you would also desire to have it this year. So, we have prepared 
an additional statement here which is not an exhibit, but which we 
think would be interesting to the committee. 

Mr. Tapiock. This is a list of the public acts of Congress author- 
izing and appropriating the money. 
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Mr. CLevencer. We will put this in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Defense acquisitions, current national security program, January 1953 


Authorization Acres | Amou 


Public Law No. 911 (8ist Cong., 2d sess., 64 Stat. 1223 690, 064 $49, 194 

. Public Laws Nos. 420 and 564 (8ist Cong., 63 Stat. 943, 64 Stat. 236); Public 
Laws Nos. 137, 179, and 253 (82d Cong., 2d sess., 65 Stat. 268, 423, 736) , 01, 434 66, 519, 74 
. Public Laws Nos. 155 and 254 (82d Cong., 65 Stat. 336, 760) , 302, 771 36, 762, 87 
. Public Laws Nos. 534 and 547 (82d Cong., 66 Stat. 606, 637, 646) 203, 199 28, 969. 40% 


Total authorized and appropriated __. 3, 697, 468 181, 446, 2 
Less: Received for action by Justice 3, 042, 037 70, 105, 97 


Defense work to come to Justice 655, 431 111, 340, 24¢ 
Add nondefense authorized ! 191, 564 16, 15 


Lan‘ acquisition approved for next 18 months 846, 995 
& Pending 26,583 tracts in condemnation; $46,217,617 on deposit in Federal 
courts; 9,837,997 acres involved. 


1 Does not include rivers and harbors and flood control. No figures available for 40 approved project 


NOTE A similar exhibit was furnished Congress a year ago. Reference to footnotes thereof reveal that 
fizures for Navy and AEC were not available; 200,000 acres and $12 million have been addéd to item 2 for 
AEC; 630,162 acres and $11,762,871 have been added to item 3 for Navy; 600,000 acres have been add 
item 2 and 409,000 acres to item 3 for the Department of the Air Force. The original statement was ba 
upon information available 1 year ago. The figures for item 4 are incomplete and based upon minimun 
mate: submitted by the Defense Establishment The totals will probably far exceed this prelimi: 
estimate. 


LAND ACQUIRED BY PURCHASE OR CONDEMNATION 


Mr. Cievencer. I think maybe we had better have you tell us before 
we finish how much of the public domain is left. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I do not know whether we can tell you how much 
is left, but we can tell you 

Mr. Cievencer. I mean, that we have been buying or requisitioning. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I can tell you how much land we have acquired in 
the Lands Division from 1938 through January 30, 1953. Would you 
like that figure ? 

Mr. Curvencer. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiutams. We have acquired, or there are pending, 137,485 
cases, comprising 302,951 separate tracts, consisting of 35,657,103.02 
acres. That is the total amount of land that we have acquired by 
direct purchase, or by condemnation, from July 1, 1938. That, of 
course, does not represent the public domain acreage. 

Mr. Couprrr. That is in addition to that ? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. That is in addition. This is land which has been 
acquired from private ownership. The public domain, as we consider 
it, and you do too, is the public domain which has never been patented 
and conveyed to private interests. As to how much of that is left, I 
do not know. 

Mr. CLevencer. What percentage of the land has now passed into 
Federal ownership outside of that? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Outside of 

Mr. CLevencer. We have not been able to get those figures together. 

Mr. WiittaMs. Well, you see, we have millions of acres in Alaska 
and in the great States of the West which are public domain. 

Mr. Cievencer. They are never worth very much until we want to 
buy the land for an air field and then we pay more than we paid for 
the whole Territory of Alaska. 





Mr. Wmu1aMs. That is true, but you will find in some of the Western 
States that land that a jackrabbit apparently couldn’t live on, still 

hen we go to buy it we find mining claims plastered all over them. 
Some of these people have worked them and some have not, but 
nevertheless they have these claims which are recognized by the 
Government, and we have a problem of contesting the valuation on 
those mining claims, which is a difficult thing to do. Now we have 
the field of metallurgy and other things which must be considered, 
such as a source of fissionable materials, and it is really a great 
problem. 

Mr. Couprerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wittrams. I do not think you want this chart. I have read 

substance of it 

Mr. Bow. Before they leave exhibit 3, I wonder if we can get some 
information on the Department of State radio transmitter for the 
Voice of America. Is that the one in the State of Washington? 

Mr. WittraMs. I am not sure just where that is, sir. 

Mr. Taptock. The radio transmission for the Voice of America? 

Mr. Witirams. Yes. 

Mr. Taptock. The location of that? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Why is this exhibit 3 made up on a different basis? 
Why are they not pre pared on the same basis? It says on page 177 
some of the land requisitioned. 

Mr. WiruutaMs. These are cases to be instituted in 1953 and 1954 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Taptock. Exhibit 3 is the actual work received from the agencies 
with letters of transmittal from the heads thereof. 

No. 4 is a statement made up from an informal inquiry of what 
work we have got to come. So the two exhibits have been prepared 
on an entirely different basis. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Bow has a question about some acquisition 
of land for the Voice of America. I think we know what they are, 
in regard to the Department of State. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us any information about that? 

Mr. Witt1ams. No. I am sorry 
about that at this time. 

Mr. Crevencer. You will find that land, Baker East and Baker 
West, in Washington and North Carolina. I understand they have 
since been canceled out and are not going to be built in those locations. 

Mr. Witxt1ams. I can get information for you about those if you 
would like it. I just do not have the details. 


; I can’t give you any information 


TOTAL ACQUISITIONS FROM 19388 TO DATE 


_ Covuprrt. Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, I think it might be 
propriate to include the total acquisitions from 1938 on the record. 
Vr LEVENGER. Yes. You might put it in. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of the lands acquired and pending in condemnation and purchase for the 
period from July 1, 1938, through Jan. 30, 1953 


Cases Tracts Acres 


Acquired or closed, condemnation and purchase 129, 514 | 270, 518 | 25, 467, 143.19 
Pending condemnation 2, 807 26, 583 9, 839, 986. 29 


Pending purchase 5, 164 | 5, 850 349, 973. 4 
Total acquired and pending 137, 485 302,951 | 35, 657, 103.02 

Amount on deposit for condemnation as of July 1, 1952 , 762, 481. 37 

An ont deposited from July 1, 1952, through Jan. 30, 1953 26 

Arrount disbursed from July 1, 1252, through Jan. 30, 1953 

Amount on deposit Jan. 30, 1953 


Mr. Couprrr. Let me ask the question again for the record. 

Can you state in round figures the cost of acquisition of that total 
of 35 million acres acquired since 1938? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes. I would estimate that cost to be approxi- 
mately $900 million. 

Mr. Coon. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Coon. Of that tremendous amount of land you acquired in that 
time, do you happen to know how much land you returned back to 
private enterprise ? 

Mr. WriuiaMs. No, sir. We do not handle that part at all. There 
has been a good deal of it, of course, that has gone back to private 
enterprise ; and of course, a great deal of this 1: ind that was acquired 
was just a temporary interest in the land. As to a good deal of that, 
the temporary use has been terminated. We do not handle the dis- 
position of surplus property. 

Mr. Coon. If you take a parcel of land on a temporary interest 
basis, at the end of the time for which it is taken does it revert back, 
or does it generally remain with the Government? 

Mr. WiniiaMs. It will go back under the terms of the contract, 
the terms of the temporary interest which we acquired in the con- 
demnation proceeding, unless it is determined to be: necessary to con- 
tinue the use of it. In that event there would be either a new con- 
tract made or a new condemnation proceeding filed. 

Mr. Bow. Were any of these interests filed in that 35 million? 

Mr. WiruiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. This sets forth those acquired and pending. You say 
some of that has gone back. Do you have any idea what amount of 
the 35 million acres? 

Mr. WituiamMs. No. I would not want to hazard a guess. We have 
not had very much to do with the disposition of surplus property 
unless it involved a possible violation of the anti-trust laws, and then 
it would have to be approved by the Attorney General. The General 
Services Administration has to do with the disposition of surplus 
property. At one time if the United States entered into a contract to 
furnish a warranty deed with this property when it reconveyed it, 
we would get into it. Since passage of the Federal Property Act we 
have not engaged in this activity. However, under the Federal Air- 
port Act we ‘do approve the transfer of air ports to cities, counties, and 
States, but these transactions are very small in size and number. 
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Mr. CLevencer. Are there any further questions at this point? 
If not, you can proceed, 


INDIAN CLarms Commission CASES 


Mr. WrttraMs. I think the figures inserted in the record indicate 
our regular work, but I would like to discuss for a moment the Indian 
Claims Commission work. 

We have 418 claims that so far have been filed, and 30 of them have 
been concluded. We have won 13, 3 have been won by the Indians, 
and 14 have been dismissed by the plaintiffs. We have never had, 
except for the 1952 fiscal year, any money espec ially for Indian litiga- 
tion. However, we had at that time, I believe, a little less than $140, - 
000, which was given to us. The statute of limitations as to the filing 
f claims has now run. There were around 300 cases that were filed 
right at the end of the statutory period, which simply snowed us 
under, 

The Commission has a 4-year life remaining. It expires on April 
17,1957. I cannot say that we have not touched the surface of these 

's, because we have, but we do have a great many that have not 
received active attention and a great many as to which we have had 
to vet extensions from the Commission for time in which to answer. 

Incidentally, under the rules of the Commission our answer must be 
a great deal more than merely a pro forma answer. It must set out 
our defense in detail, which requires a great deal of research work. 

In the handling of these Indian Claims Commission cases we have 
used money for expert witnesses from our regular appropriation 
for expert witnesses. We estimate it will cost a great deal more money 
than it has in the past to handle these cases successfully and prope rly 
from now. As a matter of fact, it is our thinking we will require at 
least $2 million during the next 3 years to h: andle those fees. 

‘ have not made a request for additional money either in this 
or in last year’s budget. However, we did indicate to the Bureau 
of the Budget, through an information item, what our problem was 
in cones with the handling of these cases. We do not know, of 
course, what the future holds for us in new acquisitions. We do not 
have anything to do with that. We do not make that determination. 
We act as attorneys for the other de ‘partments and are completely a 
service agency. However, we do know Congress appropriated money 
for these acquisition projects, and we do know they are underw: ay in 
various degrees. We do know if they are not carried through there 
will be a great loss along the line at some point or other. But the 
point I am making is that even though there might be some cur- 
tailment in these civil and military projects—and of course, we do not 
know what the future holds for us on the Korean front—but ever 
since Korea happened our land acquisitions were increasing rapidly— 
very rapidly—and we gave attention first to the land-acquisition work. 
However, even though there should be a slight decrease in that work 
because of the tremendous job we have on ‘the Indian Claims Com- 
mi ission, it seems to us we must use every bit of the money we are 
asking for in this budget, which is the amount we received last year, 
tocarry on that work. 

might also state for the information of the committee that in 
these Indian Claims Commission cases we are up against just about 
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the best legal talent, and certainly the best appraisal and technical 
talent that money can buy. These Indians out of their tribal funds, 
or otherwise, are employing the very best experts, and their fees are 
substantial. We do not feel we can go into trial of these cases merely 
by presenting historical data. You have to come in with expert evi 
dence and expert witnesses of standing in the community and in t] 
field in order to evaluate the properties as of the approximate Sia 
they were taken. 

I am just reminded that the total amounts claimed in these pending 
suits before the Indian Claims Commission run from $10,000,000,000 
to $15,000,000.000 including interest. 

Mr. Taptock. The variance is because of interest computations. 

Mr. Wittiams. I want to emphasize that as billions and not mil- 
lions. 

We can try these cases and not assert a proper defense, but that 
would certainly not be wise economy. 

Mr. Coupert. The origin of the claims runs back a long time. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. They are based either on contracts which 
the Indians claim for the purchase of their land are now unconscion- 
able, and the Indian Claims Commission Act permits recovery on 
unconscionable transactions of that kind; or they consist of claims by 
which the Indians represent their lands were taken from them by 
the white people in the great surge westward, in the development 
of the West, eis paying compensation; or they contend treaties 
were made with the United States, and the Indians stopped their war- 
fare or concentrated in limited reservations and were not paid for the 
land they relinquished by the treaties. 


RECOVERIES 











Mr. Covuperr. What is the amount of recovery that has been ob 
tained up to this point ? 

Mr. Tapitock. Thirty suits have been completed, and out of t] 
$4,000,000 plus has been recovered by the Indians; and claims of $495.- 
000,000 plus have been defeated. The $495,000,000 is according to thei 
ficure, and we claim it was nothinge—and it was not in most 
Out of 30 suits to date they have a total recovery of $4,000,000. 

Mr. Covupert. Less than 1 percent? 

Mr. Tapiock. Yes, less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Cases 


POLICY OF EXPEDITIOUSLY HANDLING CASES 





Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I would like to add one thing. We feel in connec- 
tion with the defense of these actions that not only the Indians, but 
their attorneys, are entitled to have their cases tried as expeditiously 
as possible and as soon as possible. We think that that is an obliga- 
tion we have. 

As to the land-acquisition program, we certainly feel that when 
farmers or other landowners are involuntarily and unwillingly thrown 
out of their property and made to move or to sell, it is not very much 
solace to them to be told, “You can get your money someday in the 
future out of the Federal Government through litigation.” 

We take this money, on the defense front partic vue arly, and we take 
this land and get into possession very quickly. During the war years 
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of 1940 and 1941, when we were moving so fast—and I know you 
gentlemen have heard this, but I think it might illustrate the speed 

h which we are operating—from the time we received the request to 
wquire this land for the interested military agencies, to the time we 

| an order of possession entered by the Federal courts, it averaged 
ibout 4 days. That meant these people were thrown off their lands. 
It is true we made a deposit of money in court for their benefit, but 
many times the military acted so fast that that money would not 
be properly allocated. In other words, they did not have proper 
appraisals on the land. As a matter of fact, in many instances they 

d not have proper surveys or title evidence. 

Mr. Coupert. Are you still speaking exclusively of Indian matters? 

Mr. Witams. No, sir. I am speaking of the general land-acquisi- 
tion program and making the point that we have a distinct duty to 
he public and to the landowners when they are thrown off of the 
property under those circumstances of getting them their money 
is soon as We can give it to them; and that has been our principal 
objective in the Lands Division. We think that should continue. 

So far as the Government agencies are concerned, it is no problem 
for us to get these people out of possession and get the Government 
into possession. We can do that and we are guided by the dictates 
of the agencies; the agencies in turn are guided by the dictates of 
the military men. We can get that very quickly, but when that is 
done we do not say our job is complete and we do not think it is fair 
to say to the property owners, “Yes. We have taken your property 
und you can get your money out of us in court, but we will not be 
ready to try these cases for 3 or 4 years 

That is why I say we'need this money and that is why we certainly 
feel we need the same amount of money we have had for this year. 


CASES PENDING 


In closing, I just want to say that as of February 13, 1953, we had 
pending 26,577 tracts of land in condemnation proceedings. In addi- 
tion, we have 1,766 cases pending in the district courts and in the Court 
of Claims, and before the Indian Claims Commission, handled by 
what we know as our Trial Section. We also have pending in our 
Division 6,081 title matters. Those are direct-purchase acquisitions 
where contracts have been entered into by the acquiring agencies and 
the purchase prices have been agreed to, but they send them to us for 
an examination of the title and an opinion on the validity of the 
title, which is rendered by the Attorney General before the money 
3 paid. 

In addition, we have 134 miscellaneous matters, which makes a total 
pending as of, you might say, to day, of 34,558 matters. 

On June 1, 1950, just before the Korean war situation developed, 
we had 30,540 total cases and matters. The point I am making is that 
at the present time we have more work pending in our shop now than 
we did in June of 1950. 

Mr. Couprrr. How does it compare with June of 19514 You are 
not reading from a table in the justification, are you? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No, sir. I am reading from notes I prepared for 
this hearing in my own handwriting. I think exhibit 1 would show 
the work pending on that. 
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Mr. Tapiock. It would not show it on June 1, 1950. 

Mr. Couper. I do not mean June 1, but July 1; that is, the begin 
ning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like the comparative figure on February 13, 
1952 

Mr. Taptock. Yes. We can get you that. 

(Eprror’s Nots.—The following information was supplied later :) 

Pending on February 13, 1952: 34,905. 


Mr. Couperr. All right. It is an improvement and I will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee members. 
That completes my statement. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 


Secrion 208 or GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CAMP PENDLETON WATER CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Roonry. What is the status of the Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
water controversy ¢ 

Mr. WriuraMs. You refer to the Santa Margarita-Fallbrook Irri- 
gation District case ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Witu1sMs. As you know, section 208 of last year’s appropri- 
ation act prohibited any further participation by the Department of 
Justice in the handling of that litigation. 

Mr. Rooney. T note that you seek to strike out that section in the 
contemplated bill for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. WititaMs. That recommendation was sent to the House by 
former President Truman, and I do not know what the feeling of the 
Department of Justice on that point is at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the status of the controversy ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. The case so far as I recall—and we have had nothing 
to do with it since that prohibition rider was enacted—is at this stage : 
A decree has been entered by the court in favor of the United States as 
to the amount of water claimed by the Fallbrook Irrigation District as 
opposed to the claims of the United States. That is my understanding 
of the status of it. 

There was a temporary writ of prohibition issued against Federal 
Judge Yankwich to prevent him from hearing this matter, and par- 
ticularly from hearing it at Los Angeles. It was later argued in the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. One of our attorneys han- 
dled that argument at the specific written request of Judge Yankwich, 
and, it being a matter of defending a Federal Judge and at his re- 





quest, we did not feel that such participation would violate the 


prohibition of Congress, because it had nothing to do with the actual 
prosecution of the case. 


So, we are not in this case at this time at all. That is the status of 


it. I think that the opinion rendered by Judge Yankwich covered 


only the Santa Margarita Water Co. and maybe one or two other 


owners. The great bulk of individual ownerships involved in that 
case are not fir rally adjudicated by this opinion. 





Mr. Roonry. What further, if anything, has been the consequence 
of section 208 ? 

Mr. Witt1aMs, You mean with reference to the Fallbrook case? 

Mr. Rooney. With reference to any case. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Of course, 208 has 4 sections, you understand. 


SECTION D 


Mr. Rooney. I understand. I am familiar with it. 
Mr. Witu1aMs. Except as to section D, that amendment waives the 
mmunity of the United States from suit and permits water litigation 
n the State courts, with the United States being bound by the State 
law, rules of evidence, and procedure in those courts, and by State 

ibstantive law as to water litigation. I believe it is a little bit early 
for me to make any statements concerning the effect of those three 
provisions, which are permanent law, and the effect they have had on 
the United States so far. 

I do not know that we have been brought into any litigation under 
208 against our consent. It is available for landowenrs to bring the 
United States in without its consent. Whether that should be con- 
tinued—it will have to be repealed because it is not automatic on June 
30 as is section D—is a matter of legislative policy. 

I want to say, Mr. Congressman, that I would not feel I should 
attempt to speak for the Department on its policy with reference to 
whether 208 should be or should not be repealed. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall want an opinion of the Department with 
regard to this. 

Mr. Witi1ams. As you know, it has always been the policy of the 
Department not to express an opinion on legislation without having 
first cleared with the White House and the budget. So far as I know 
this has not been cleared with the budget and I would really prefer— 

Mr. Roonry. Who proposed striking this out? Somebody must 
have proposed it. It is here in the committee print, approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, is it not, that the language is to be stricken in 
the new and proposed bill ? 

Mr. Wri11aMs. I do not know who proposed it, but as I understand 
it, it did come, from my knowledge of it, from the Bureau of the 
Budget last year, that is, during the last calendar year, when this 
budget was presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you see that the committee is informed as to the 
position of the Department with regard to this in an up-to-the-minute 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Mr. Rooney, I do not know whether I can get that 
for you because I do not know whether the Department has formu- 
lated its policy as yet. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta can furnish it. 

Mr. Anprerra. You recall in the Attorney General’s letter he said 
he had not become familiar with it and did not wish to make any state- 
ment on it; but he had to study the matter and later on he would be 
able to announce ot opinion. 

Mr. Rooney. As long as it is studied and a conclusion is reached by 
you before we get to the point of considering whether to leave this in 

r take it out, that will be satisfac ‘tory. 


30674— 53——_6 
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Section 207 or GENERAL PROVISIONS 





Mr. Roonry. Now what about the consequences of section 207 in th 
past year / 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I am not familiar with section 207. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the one about supervisory employees. 

Mr. Anprerra. Apparently 207 was directed at some specific cases, 
but I do not know where it affected the De *partment. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not been able to find out what in the world was 
intended. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is what we do not know. We have not paid too 
much attention to it. 


INDIAN CiAtms Comm™isstIOn CASES 


Mr. Wuuiams. Mr. Chairman, you have exhibit 5 in your book, but 
I have the figures on the Indian Claims Commission cases brought up 
to date to January 31, 1953. Would you like to have that inserted i: 
the record ¢ 
Mr. Cievencer. It might be interesting to us to have it in the record 
because the figures you have in your book are not now up to date. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


ExHIBit No. 5.—I/ndian claims cases as of Jan, 31, 19538 


1. Cases filed (under 370 numbers) phi tbbgictterd cabs alhlé oh sad 118 
2. Tried, submitted and awaiting decision a ee } 
3. Decided by Commission ’ seidiiataapotaiaaideaat dasinbeis 5 scale letin sal didnt 38 
(a) Interlocutory finding of liability____ : Se iach 2 
(b) Judgment for United States_ i . i » 80 
(c) Judgment for Indians____- shite bdedicsibdsaid * 6 
4. Appealed to Court of Claims pninsiate Biot maekens i 24 
(a) Dismissed by appellant atthe a tn iets 1 


(b) Reversed and remanded__-_- ; 5 


(c) Reversed with judgment _ a cil lh Seicledinad ae 1 
(d@) Affirmed ea ala a mice ae ee od 6 
(e) Pending —- a , ecalanie tea Dl a Ee 
5. Appealed to Supreme Court___- wae bist co chatliativastedeb landed abs whl 8 
(a) Certiorari denied ‘ = once a 8 


SUMMARY 
1. Cases filed : . phaianate 418 


2. Cases finally disposed of o 7 sentinel sl ret bar edt - 30 
(a) Dismissed by plaintiffs . ‘iste ie hanviedinn tamed Geral i ale 
(6) Judgment for United States a * neti ett thee BO 
(c) Judgment for Indians____~_ Picieauee TD aihenasiodiitap Spumante 3 
3. Pending —__~ iis el : ‘ ; tee) oie i) : 388 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you have any other questions? 
Mr. Bow. Yes. 


SecrTion 208 oF GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Bow. Before we conclude along the line of Mr. Rooney’s in 
quiry on the Fallbrook case, after section 208 was enacted did any 
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mber of the Justice Department that you know of continue to work 

ind be compensated for and be reimbursed by some other Depart- 
ment of the Government ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No, sir. No member of our Department continued 
to work on this case on a reimbursable basis from any Department. 

Mr. Bow. The Navy paid nothing in reimbursable funds? 

Mr. WitiraMs. No, sir. The Navy Department did not reimburse 

Is that correct, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. They did not reimburse us anything. They em- 
ynloved one man from us, Mr. Veeder. 
~ Mr. Bow. And he was in charge of the work for your Division at 

e time 208 went into effect ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. He was transferred to the Navy Department payroll and 
ontinued to work on the Fallbrook case after 208 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. He went out and argued one motion, I 
believe, which was pending at the time this rider was enacted, and went 
out there at the Navy’s expense and argued that motion. Returning 
later on he was dropped by the Navy Department. 

Mr. Bow. How long was he on the Navy payroll after 208 was 
enacted ? 

\ir. Anpretra. I believe he was off our rolls for about a month. 

Mr. Bow. Is Mr. Veeder still doing work on the Fallbrook case? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 

Mr. Writ1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Is there anything further ? 

If not, that is all. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpbay, Marcn 2, 1953. 
ANTITRUST DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


E. P. HODGES, ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
G. B. HADDOCK, CHIEF, TRIAL SECTION 

V. H. KRAMER, CHIEF, GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 
LEO V. FINN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 198 imate | 19 4 a 
i 
Appropriation or estimate $3, 420. 500 $3, 500, 000 | $3. 700. 000 
mbursements from other accounts 97, 398 | 
Total available for obligation 147, 898 3, 500, 000 5, 700, 000 
»bligated balance, estimated savings 92, 738 
Obligations incurred 355, 160 ; 500. 000 3 700, 000 
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Obligations by activities 














Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estima 
Direct Obligations | T 
4) 
1. Litigation and legal review $2,409,907 | $2,539,500 | $2, 688. 
2. Judgments and judgment enforcement 119, 799 | 125, 892 33 
3. Defense activities, legislation and clearance 136, 438 143, I 
4. Sma!l-business assistance 49, 916 52, 455 
5. Economic investigations 209, 649 220,311 | 
6. Executive direction 99, 833 104, 910 
7. Administrative services 302, 130 313, 555 | 
Total direct obligations 7 onan , 762 | 3, 500, 000 | 3, 700, 0 
| k 
Obligations Payatle Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 
1. Litigation and legal review 27, 398 | 


Obligations incurred 3, 355, 160 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 0 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 





Total number of permanent positions 541 542 8 
Full-time equiv t of all other positions 8 g ° 
Average number of all employees 496 514 55 


Average salar 





General ace 
A ve $6, 201 $6, 127 $6, 07 
A verage grade G8-9.1 GS-88 GS-8. 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary $2, 905 $2, 941 $2, 992 
A verage grade CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 | CPC-3.1 
: = 
| 


} 


-ersonal service obligations 








Per nent positions $2,982,039 | $3,074,025 $3, 258, 90 
Part-tim nd temporary positions 41,510 41, 500 41, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 10, 298 | 10, 475 | 12, 604 
Payment above basic rates | 2,106 | 2,000 | 2, 00 

Total personal service obiigations 3, 035, 953 3, 128,000 | 3, 315, 00 


Direct Obligations | 





01 Personal services_._. | 3, 3, 128, 000 3, 315, 00 p 

02 Travel | 115, 000 125, 000 

0 rransportation of things | 3, 000 3, 000 

04 Communication service | 35, 000 35, 000 

Rents and utility services | ee j 

06 Printing and reproduction 85, 000 85, 000 

07 Other contractual services 90, 000 90, 001 

08 Supplies and materials 20, 000 20, 000 

09 Equipment 20, 000 20, 00 

15 Taxes and assessments 4,000 7, 000 
Total dire¢ tions | 3, 327, 762 | 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 000 





Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services iiecdiaiaaa . 2 27, 398 ‘ ool “ 


Obligations incurred peuitvine Setetiniie mde dita 3, 355, 160 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 000 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 











iidated obligations, start of year $314, 048 $264, 366 $343, 000 
stions incurred during year 3, 355, 160 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 000 
3, 669, 208 3, 764, 366 4, 943, 000 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 27, 398 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year | 264, 366 343, 000 | 363, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 60 
otal expenditures 3, 421, 366 3, 689, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
t of current authorizations- 3, 085, 498 3, 157, 006 3, 337, 000 
Out of prior authorizations __. bad 291, 886 264, 366 343, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Next we will have the salaries and expenses of the 
Antitrust Division. 

_We have on this Antitrust Division here, I notice, a request for a 

$200,000 increase. That is on page 201 of your justifications. 

Mr. Hopggs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. And Mr. Hodges will justify that ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hopvers. Mr. Chairman, I think I can best be of service to you 
gentlemen if I give you a very brief review of our program with 
respect to cases and then invest igations. At the present time we have 
252 lawyers and 30 economists in the Antitrust Division. Our em- 
phasis during this fiscal year regarding cases—and_ particularly 
regarding old cases—is this: We found at the beginning of this 
fiscal year that of 136 cases on file, 48 had been instituted prior to 
January 1, 1950. The reason why we took that date is because as a 
general rule it takes about 2 years for any antitrust case to come to 
trial. So weconsidered anything beyond the 214-year period as being 
an old case. 

I am glad to say that since that date we have been able to reduce 
that figure from 48 old cases to 36 old cases during the fiscal year 
Since the justification was forwarded to you gentlemen, two cases 
have been decided—the Tulsa Bus Terminal case and the United Shoe 
Machinery case. Both of those cases were won by the Government. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CASE 


In view of the importance of the Shoe Machinery case I might say 
just a word about that. 

In brief, the case was aimed at breaking up a monopoly held by the 

United Shoe Mac hinery Corp. for a numbe or of years in that field. 
Three antitrust cases had already been brought against this defendant 
I think the first case was brought in 1910, so in the last 40 years 
three prior cases have been brought. The first two were lost. The 
third case was a somewhat limited case, which was won. 

The decision by Judge Wyzanski; quite recently, is a complete 
victory for the Government. 
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The monopoly had been built up very largely by a leasing arrange- 
ment and also had full requirement contrac ts which went hand in hand 
with the leasing arrangement. The court granted practically every- 
thing the Government asked, which was, in the main, that the 
lessees of these machines be given options as to whether or not they 
would continue to lease them under less onerous conditions, or whether 
they wished to buy them. 

The court also opened up all patents involved on a_reasonable 
royalty license basis. The court in its opinion stated that United 
Shoe should give up its business in incidental supplies like eyelets, 
and so forth. 

There are six cases on appeal. One of those cases is an old case. 
It raises a rather interesting question. AsI go along I will highlight 
certain of these cases. I will limit it as much as I can, although I 
think you gentlemen would be interested in certain developments. 

The Line Material case is the one in mind. Line was indicted 4 or 5 
vears ago along with all of the leading manufacturers of street 
lighting equipment. All defendants, except for Line, pleaded nolo 
contendere in the criminal case and paid fines and entered into a con 
sent decree in the civil case. In the criminal case, inasmuch as it had 
merged with another corporation, Line took the position that it no 
longer existed and, therefore, no fine could be assessed. We have 
taken the question to the court of appeals, where it was argued in 
February. 

There are five cases now in the court’s bosom. Four of those five 
cases are in the category of old cases. I might say to you gentlemen 
they are moving along with a fair degree of progress. Two of the 
cases—the Incandescent Lamp case, and also the General Instrument 
case, both of which are before Judge Foreman in New Jersey, have been 
decided by Judge Foreman in favor of the Government. Argument 
has been had with regard to relief in both cases, but the judge has 
not yet entered the judgments. They will come down sometime in 
the spring. 

Another of the cases in the court’s bosom involves Du Pont and the 
cellophane monopoly. That case was just concluded in January. We 
have no word on that. 

There are now at trial 7 cases, and of those 3 are also in the category 
of old cases. Again we are making progress. They include some 
rather important cases, like the Bankers case, the Du Pont-General 
Motors case, the Football case, Kohler case, and the Borden case. The 
Borden case is not actually at trial. Extensive pretrial proceedings 
have been going on for the last 2 weeks. Actual trial will probably 
commence Wednesday. Only the week before last a consent decree was 
entered into with respect to all except one of the lesser defendants. 
The only defendants remaining in the case are Bowen and Borden, and 
two subsidiaries of each, and one of the lesser defendants. 


NUMBER OF TRIALS 


With respect to trials the remainder of this fiscal year—and I am 
sure you gentlemen understand, of course, we cannot be too firm as 
to what we can do because sometimes the courts are unable to adhere 
to a firm trial date—but as of now we do anticipate we will have 14 
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other trials before the fiscal year is over, Four of those trials will 
involve old cases. 

As to the next fiscal year, it is even more difficult to say ex xactly 
what the future will be, but our estimate as of now is we can see where 

re will be at least 21 cases ready for trial. Of those there will be 
i] cases which belong in the category of old cases. 

Thus far this year we have closed 26 cases by- consent decree. We 
now have under decree negotiations approximately the same number. 
Of those now under negotiation for consent decree approximately 10 
are old cases. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


As to investigations I think you gentlemen would be interested 
in a new appro ach, as over the years you will recall we have very 
largely pitched our program according to specific industries. For 
instance, some years back the Department had a housing program. 
Then the Department had a cartel program. ‘There was a food 
program also, and so forth. This year, supplementing the cases based 
on complaints, which is a major source of cases, we are having the 
Economic Section make a series of economic studies. We feel that in 
that way we will get a better balanced program so far as the general 
Lid to the economy is concerned, if fields are surveyed in the light 
of definite standards—some of them being complaints over the years— 
cases of identical bidding on Government contracts, industry con- 
centrations, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record on these investigations ? 

Mr. CLevenGer. If it is warranted. 

Mr. iy If it is an advantage to the Government. 

Mr. Honers. It would be an advantage. 

(Diseeatiola off the record.) 

Mr. Hopers. On the record. 


FUNCTIONS UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


With respect to the Defense Production Act of 1950, Congress im- 
posed three obligations on the Division. The first has to do with 
voluntary agreements. There have been a number of integration com- 
mittees approved this year—not as many as last year. Also, some 
production pools of small companies. With respect to the production 
eal by small businesses we are now undertaking carefully to deter- 
mine just how effective these have been. You will recall under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 the Attorney General is required to 
make a periodic report to the President and Congress with respect 
to how the Defense Production Act is working out. It is quite likely 
a report to the President and Congress will be made with respect to 
the effectiveness of these pools, so we can determine whether or not 
you gentlemen wish to consider further legislation. Also, industry 
advisory committees have been given attention under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

With respect to the Advisory Committees, we are also making a 
limited survey to determine whether or not possibly a full survey is 
warranted to make a report to the President and Congress. 

In the field of transportation we have a number of cases involving 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders. One phase of that work you 
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gentlemen will recall involves reparation cases, all of which are now 
in issue. There are some 15 of them. The examiner’s report, I am told 
today by the Chief of the Transportation Section, can be anticipated 
within the next 30 to 60 days. 

That in brief, Mr. Chairman, is the picture. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Mr. Cievencer. Might you have some information on how far down 
you have extended your probe into the disposition of surplus material ! 

Mr. Hopces. We really haven’t had as much of that in recent years 
as we did some years back under the Surplus Property Act. You will 
recall we had to pass on the sale of any plant that cost over a million 
dollars. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is reporting to the 
President who, as I understand it, reports to Congress by the 15th of 
April, on the rubber reserve program, and we may have some views on 
that. But frankly, I don’t know whether we have had any dispositions 
of over $1,000,000 this year. I do not think so. 

Mr. CieveNncer. You do not think there was that much left that 
was undisposed of in some manner or other? But there was consider- 
able concern throughout the Congress on the disposition of lots of this 
surplus material. 

Mr. Hopcrs. My understanding is that as concerns surplus property, 
the General Services Administration, I think, is charged of that now. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is about the fifth agency since the close of 
the war. 

Mr. Hopees. Is that so? As you understand, I think, they are re- 
quired to submit to us any disposal] over $1,000,000. I do oa think 
there have been any of that size during the current fiscal ye 

Mr. CLeveNncer. With the prices they get for some of that stuff they 
would have to dispose of a lot of property before they get $1,000,000. 

Mr. Honees. I would like to check on that, Mr. Chairman, and if 
what I said is not correct we will give you a statement for the record. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


Surplus property disposal July 1, 1952, to Mar. 8, 1953 


Property Disposal agency | Government acquisition cost 


About 600,000 pounds of C-74 fuselage | Department of the Air Force $1.5 million, 


tovling, designated steel scrap. | 
Steel scrap, Douglas aircraft plant, | Department of the Navy. | Approximately $1.9 million, 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Shoulder rest gun assemblies do $1,776,600. 
Plancor 27, Inglewood, Calif. (aircraft | Department of the Air Force Not available, 
plant). 
Dan ged B-36 aircraft at Consolidated ac About $3.5 million, 
Vultee plant, San Diego, Calif 
Kahe Point Military Reservation Tract | Department of the Army About $1.8 million. Presently 
No. 1, Territory of Hawaii. under consideration. Awail- 
| ing further advice from the 
Armyt 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. How many of the 542 authorized positions are now 
filled? What is your present employment ? 

Mr. Finn. 491. That is the total personnel. 

Mr. Honees. That is the total personnel as of today. 
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Mr. Crevencer. And you are asking for 36 more than the total of 
542 authorized last year? Is that right? 
Mr. Frnn. Yes. That is correct. 


ACTIVITIES, 1945 THROUGH 1953 


Mr. Ctevencer. Take this table on page 129 of last year and bring it 
up to date, and I think it will give us the information we want. 

Mr. Hoovers. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Antitrust activities, 1945 through Mar. 8, 1953 


Fiscal year 1945 1946 1™47 1948 1949 


Funds available $1, 540, 000 | $1,875,000 | $2,089,000 | $2, 400, 000 $3, 571, 700 
Fines imposed 625, 550 1, 006, 574 482, 040 382,001 | 1, 008, 532 


CASES INSTITUTED 


District court | 


Civil 19 19 33 17 31 
Criminal 5 7 ll 17 | 26 
Circuit court of appeals l 6 
me Court 7 2 9 4 | 4 
= 
Total, all cases instituted 31 28 56 39 | 67 
CASES TERMINATED 
Civil 5 13 16 18 | 23 
Criminal 19 20 25 17 | 28 
Circuit court of appeals 5 1 l 3 
ipreme Court = 8 2 5 10 4 
Total, all cases terminated 37 35 47 46 58 
Personnel (average) 12 367 374 438 606 
Fiscal year 1950 1951 1952 1953 ! 
Funds available $3, 864, 938 $3, 750, 000 $3, 420, 500 $3, 500, 000 
Fines imposed 543, 150 561, 150 127, 025 94, 250 
CASES INSTITUTED 
District court 

Civil 37 6 18 12 
Criminal 34 15 12 4 

t court of appeals 3 4 

eme Court . Q 8 4 
Total, all cases instituted 83 62 38 21 

CASES TERMINATED 

Civil 20 32 18 17 
Criminal 18 50) 12 9 
Circuit court of appeals 5 1 l 2 
Supreme Court 7 7 7 3 
Total, all cases terminated 50 73 3m 31 
Personnel (average 613 585 50K 514 


1 July 1, 1952, to Mar. 3, 1953. 


Mr, Cievencer. Now, you might have in your statement the work- 
load, and possibly you covered it as fully as you want to. 

Mr. Honces. Mr. Chairman, may I also leave with the committee 
a list of the cases filed in the last fiscal year and closed in the last fiscal 
year, and also a list of the cases filed and closed thus far in this fiscal 
year. 
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Mr. Crievencer. All right. You may file that. 
(The information requested was filed with the Committee. ) 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. CLevencer. Now tell us something about this addition you have 
in economists. You have about 30 economists. 

Mr. Hopges. 30, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. With 32 in the Justice Department. 

Mr. Hopces. Those economists are used chiefly in two ways: One 
is in connection with specific cases. For instance—could I go off the 
record ? 

Mr. Cievencer. If it is in the interests of the Government. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hopces. On the record. The economists not only work on such 
cases as I have indicated—the Borden case and the Oil case in Cali 
fornia, and the Investment Banker case—but what I said is typical of 
the work they do there. However, in addition to that, they are con 
ducting these surveys to determine in what field the Division should 
move other than the fields covered by complaints. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions at this point? 

Mr. Coupert. Has it been the practice of the Department for a long 
period in antitrust cases to use on its own staff professional 
economists ? 

Mr. Hopees. Yes. 

Mr. Coupert. Or is that a relatively new development? 

Mr. Honees. No. The economic staff—in 1937, when the Division 
only had about 45 lawyers and about 25 of the lawyers on antitrust 
work, I think we had a chief economist and one or two assistants. But 
with the expansion in 1938, as you recall, Mr. Chairman, then a num- 
ber of economists were employed and we had a number of economists 
over the years. 

INITIATING GENERAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Coupert. In the matter of initiating general surveys without 
reference to specific prosecutions ¢ 

Mr. Hopegs. Yes. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that a relatively new development? 

Mr. Hones. I would say this: It has only been formalized, and we 
think set up in a little more orderly way than heretofore. In other 
words, the cases which heretofore were not based on complaints were 
brought because of some information coming to the attention of some- 
body in the Division maybe—whether it was an economist or a law- 
yer—and then an economist made a study of that. But now they 
have set up definite norms, such as the number of identical bids on 
Government contracts. There have been complaints over the years, 
none of which would justify a complaint, but in aggregate which 
were important. Also the economic concentration of industry 

Those are some of the elements which they are now following in 
formulating plans as to where they should make these surveys. 





POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION WORK 


Mr. Couvert. To a very large degree, I suppose, that duplicates 
what the Federal Trade Commission would be doing? 
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Mr. Hopers. No; of course, economists tie right in with litigation. 
We are on a shakedown cruise now, you might say, but the plan we 
are pursuing with the idea we have started is to assign an economist to 
| project, and when he is assigned he is immediately assigned to a par- 
‘cular trial section. That economist in his work not only has to 
report to the Chief Economist, but also to the Chief of the Legal 
Section, which has supervision of this prospective case; and the head 
of the section will undoubtedly give him a lawyer to work with him. 
In that way we will not have just abstract studies made to put up on 

e shelf, but have studies which should lead to worthwhile litigation. 

Mr. Couprert. Before 1937 did the Department of Justice manage 
to prosecute its antitrust suits largely without the aid of profes- 
sional economists ¢ 

Mr. Hopers. No. I would say that proportionately then we had— 
these are rough figures—I think we had about 45 lawyers in 1937, 
only 25 of whom I recall were on antitrust work. I know that the 
Chief Economist was there at that time, and he had two assistants. 
So we had about 1 economist for about every 10 lawyers, and that is 
just about the proportion we have today. The proportion is about 
the same. 


INCORPORATION OF SUPERVISORY PROVISIONS IN DECREES 


Mr. Coupert. One other thing. I seem to have nated recently 1 
or 2 of the newspaper reports of decrees that you have appeared to 
establish the practice of incorporating provisions in decrees, whether 
by consent or otherwise, calling for continuing supervision of per- 
formance. That is amma is it not? 

Mr. Hopvers. Frankly, sir, I am not as familiar with the consent 
phase of our work as I am with the litigating phase. It has only been 
in recent weeks I have stepped into this part. 

Mr. Coupverr. Let me put it another way. In some degree do you 
continue supervision after the entry of decree of the performance by 
the defendants ? 

Mr. Hopers. We, of course, from time to time do check to see if the 
decrees are being carried out. 

Mr. Covupert. Do you have a separate unit? 

Mr. Hopes. Yes, sir. We have a Judgment and Judgment En- 
forcement Section. 

Mr. Coupert. How many attorneys are in that ? 

Mr. Hopers. Thirteen attorneys and two stenographers. 

Mr. Couprerr. How does that compare with the size of the estab- 
lishment of that division over the past years? 

Mr. Honers. I think it is somewhat smaller. It declined. I would 
say normally we would have possibly around 18 or 20. That is my 
guess, 

Mr. Covupert. I see. Thank you. 


Mr. Cievencer. Any questions. 
NUMBER OF CASES CLOSED 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Hodges, I am looking at the table of antitrust 
cases closed during the period’ July 1, 1952, to March 1, 1953, and I 
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note with respect to Besser Manufacturing Corp. that it says July 28, 
1952, “litigated.” What does that mean? 

Mr. Honezs. That means it was a litigated judgment and not a con- 
sent judgment. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the judgment? 

Mr. Hopcrs. Oh, the judgment 

Mr. Rooney. Was it for or against the Government? 

Mr. Hopcers. For the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. For the Government? 

Mr. Honeces. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that in the period July 1, 1952, to 
March 1, 1953, you only had 2 civil cases which went to judgment, and 
on the criminal side you had 1 case that went to judgment. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Honers. That is correct. There was one litigated criminal case. 

Mr. Rooney. And two civil cases? 

Mr. Hopcrs. And two litigated civil cases. That is right; since last 
July 1. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that in the 8-month period from July 1, 
1952, to March 1, 1953, on the criminal side, you won 4 cases out of 
9 cases. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hopces. Well, the Walter Kidde case was also won. That was 
appealed. 

Mr. Rooney. Which case is that? 

Mr. Hopcrs. The Walter Kidde case. The next to the last one. 

Mr. Rooney. So that you won 5 out of 9? 

Mr. Hopees. Six. 

Mr. Rooney. I see the Walter Kidde case here once and not twice. 

Mr. Honces. The K. and O. Distributors was won. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us start with the Northern California suit. You 
lost that. 

Mr. Hopners. I should like Mr. Haddock to explain the circum- 
stances in that case. 

Mr. Happock. In that case there were a number of defendants who 
had pled nolo contendere and were fined by the court. There were 
four labor unions that had gone out of existence at the time the judg- 
ment was entered in 1951. At the instruction of the court we con- 
tinued the case on the docket for 1 year to find out whether or not these 
defunct labor organizations would come back into existence. At the 
end of that year, there being no indication they would come back 
into existence, we dismissed those four. 

Mr. Rooney. A division which costs us appropriations of $3,500,000 
a year should take credit for this chart of cases closed during that 
period ? 

Mr. Happocx. The cases reported 

Mr. Rooney. That is 1 of 9 cases you closed on the criminal side. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Honegs. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Central Coat and Apron Linen 
Supplies case. That was closed in December 1952 by consent. How 
big a company is the Central Coat and Apron, and where is it? 
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a8, Mr. Kramer. That is a Connecticut case. The answer is New 
iven. It is big in its field, but small gemanenia to General Motors. 
con- In other words, in its industry it is a big company. 


Mr. Roonry. What would you say the annual business of that com- 
pany would be? ae 

Mr. Kramer. I donot know. My answer would be about $1 million. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you put the accurate figures in the record at 
this point ? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


' 
| 
y LO | Chere are 8 defendants in this case who operate in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
und ind part of Massachusetts. The gross income of these 8 defendants in 1949 
hat | was about $3,700,000. The 1949 gross income of 2 affiliated major defendants, 
Central Coat, Apron & Linen Service of Connecticut and of Massachusetts, was 
i i £941,000 and $600,000, respectively. 
Mr. Rooney. With regard to Reno Plumbing & Heating Supplies, 
last | losed December 1, 1952, by consent decree, how big a company is 
that ¢ 
71, Mr. Happockx. That was the group of virtually all of the plumbing 
of and heating contractors in Reno. The total annual business, as I 
recall it—we can supply the accurate figures later—was in the neigh- 
vas borhood of $3 million a yea 

(The following information was supplied later: ) 

The figures are as follows: The annual value of plumbing and heating supplies 
sold by defendants was $750,000, to which should be added an estimated figure 
of $750,000 covering installation charges, for a total estimated annual income of 
lefendants amounting to $1,500,000. 

ce, Mr. Roonsry. Of all of these cases, both civil and criminal, closed 
n that 8-month period, which one would you say was the most im- 
ou portant case and your most brilliant victory ? 

Mr. Hopers. I would say the ICI case—the Imperial Chemical In- 

m- dustries. That case covered literally—the eighth one down—hundreds 
of patents in many chemical fields. 

ho Mr. Rooney. That went to judgment in favor of the Government? 

re Mr. Hopges. Yes, sir. We won that and no appeal was taken. 

“i Mr. Roonry. What was the decision of the court # 

4 Mr. Honees. Judge Ryan gave quite a lengthy decision, opening 

ae up quite a number of chemical products. It was very largely a patent 

he | and cartel case, where patents had been abused, and as I recall it, 

k the patents were made available on reasonable royalties for anyone 
interested. In addition to that, I.am sure there was some divestiture, 

0) too. 

at Mr. Rooney. Was there an accompanying criminal case ? 

Mr. Hopers. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to the A. & P. case? 

o Mr. Hopers. The criminal case, as you know, we won with $150,000 


n fines. 
Mr. Roonry. That was some years ago. 
Mr. Hopers. That is right. The companion civil case is still on 
. the docket. 
Mr. Rooney. What is holding that up? 
Mr. Kramer. Interrogatories and discovery. I might say to the 
committee that the defendant has submitted a proposed consent judg- 
ient to the Government in that case. 








Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 
Mr. Hopers. Thank you very much. 





Tuourspay, Fesruary 26, 1953. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


WITNESSES 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


F. C. KILGUSS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


' i YR 7. 
1952 actual | 19§3 estimate | 1954 estimate 


} | 


Appropriation or estimate. ._..........-...--------- ---------| $13,790,000 | $13,750,000 | $14, 300, 000 











Reimbursements from other accounts ‘. 21, 962 |... 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources___- ‘ ‘ e 2, 026 |.-.-- ecuck sie 
Total available for obligation i bn dice 13,813,988 | 13, 750,000 | 14, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.......-..--.---------| TE, GOR ban-<cis- cnn fies asiead 
I II ok intiin nn dprebndditenican ames 13,710,000 | 13, 750, 000 14, 300, 000 
| | 


Notge.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal property 
(40 U. 8. C. 481c). 


Obligations by activities 























| 
Description 1952 actual | 1958 estimate | 1954 estimate 
— — oe = 
| 
Direct Obligations 
1. United States attorneys_...........-- i wiptiiciind sebdbet tka $7, 057, 455 $6, 963, 750 $7, 317, 087 
2. United States marshals. cert aneapnetinth tatgiasaiatta lenin tei eiacmanenbil 6, 630, 583 6, 786, 250 6, 982, 913 
1 
Total direct obligations. ---- disks i eenbbeleinashipesebaniia 13, 688,038 | 13,750,000 | — 14, 300. 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other i aes 
Accounts 
1. United States attorneys................--.. sitiedidepohtaliiaiiiand BORD Biddowostaibeeid ieaithae 
2. United States marshals edvvhineaepaktndeeciedbaa ey OEE Bibb assedeeee en . 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts Lantinn acuepncksaneeamnnbe wetat 21, 962 |-~---------- nid 
Onuieiats Geaned."...*. | 43, 710, 000 | 13, 750, 000 14, 300, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


1952 actus 


Summary of Personal Services 











unber of permanent positions 2, 30 
i]]-time equivalent of all other positions 16 
A ize number of all employees 2, 255 
9 
2 . A ve salaries and grades: 
ral schedule grades 
4 verage salary $4, 823 
A verage grade GSs-6.9 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary $2, 719 
Average grade CPC-2.7 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $10, 762, 640 
Part-time and temporary positions 82, 624 
y Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 41, 900 
‘EN- Payment above basic rates 131, 358 
Total personal service obligations 11, O18, 554 
VEY 
Direct Obligations 
Personal services 10, 996, 592 
Travel 1, 523, 006 
l'ransportation of things 8, 400 
4 Communication services 
Rents and utility services . 
Printing and reproduction 145, 272 
Other contractual services 549, 436 
m 8 Supplies and materials 65, 809 
Equipment 111,804 
Taxes and assessments. - 11, 400 
0, OOF Subtotal = 13, 691, 006 
duct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 968 
Total direct obligations. 13, 688, 038 
0) 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
0, 0 Personal services 21, 962 
Obligations incurred -. 13, 710, 000 
DE 
Analysis of expenditures 
na 1952 actual 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year. eae $628, 968 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years ‘ ; 472, 899 
7, O87 Obligations incurred during the year 13, 710, 000 
) 
_ 14, 811, 867 
). 00K Deduct | 
Reimbursable obligations ‘ 23, 988 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 1, 129, 695 
Total expenditures_..... .- | 13,658, 184 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 13, 070, 537 
Out of prior authorizations. 587, 647 
UU 


$10, 7 


1953 


14, 


13, 
l, 


3, 750, 


, OU, 


Gs 


, 780 


400 
600 
, 100 
300 


400 


400 
5, 400 
300 
300 
800 
5, OOO 
000 
, 000 
, 800 
, 000 


000 
3, 000 


000 


000 


*stimate 


, 129, 695 
3, 750, 000 


, 879, 695 


715, 000 


164, 695 


035, 000 
129, 695 


1954 estimate 


$4, | 


GS-7.0 


$2, 837 
CPC-2.7 


$11, 009, 
121, 
43, 
162, 


250 
600 
000 
400 
1! 5 250 


250 
750 
300 
000 
7, 800 
, 000 
570, 000 
4,000 
850 
, 050 


3, 000 
3, 000 


14, 300, 000 


14, 300, 000 


1954 estimate 


$715, 000 
14, 300, 000 


15, 015, 000 


744, 000 
14, 271, 000 


13, 556 000 
715, 000 


Mr. Cievencer. We will take up the salaries and expenses, United 


States attorneys and marshals. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Page 215 of the justifications will be inserted in the record at this 


point. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation 1953 : 
Regular 
Supplemental 


Total , 13, 750, 000 
Reductions (Alaska enforcement program) : 
Marshals’ autos authorized in 1953 atic _. $9, 800 
Additions ; bil ‘ _ 49, 050 


Total aa : 58, 850 
Additions 


Adjustment in base (net) - : / : va —58, 850 


Base for 1954 y jini ‘ . 18, 691, 150 
Estimate for 1954 ; i ae : _ 14,300, 000 


Increase over base . J 608, 850 


Increase over 1953 appropriation ‘ Sucdtecnel 550, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Page 11 of the committee print shows an increase 
of $550,000. Will you justify it? 

Mr. Anprerta. We are asking for an appropriation of $14,300,000, 
which is an increase of $550,000 over the present fiscal year. Of that 
increase, $353,537 is in the United States attorneys office and $196,663 
for the United States marshals. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will take them up sep- 
arately, that is, first the United States attorneys, and then United 
States marshals. 


ANALYSIS OF 1954 BUDGET BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Cievencer. We will put page 217 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 





(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


d States attorneys 
i States 1 nal Zou 
Total 750, 000 
ligated balance 


Appropriation or est s, 790. OOO 


1954 base 1954 estimate 


opriation 


Posi *osi , 
Amount | ; one Amount | , \ Amount 
i i 


ed States attorney $6, 963, 750 222 | $7, 317, O87 { 5, 337 +-$353, 337 


ted States marshals 6, 727.400 | 1.088 | 6,982. 913 +196, 663 


Total 13, 691, 150 2,310 (14, 300, 000 +550. 000 
bligated balance 
Appropriation or esti- 


mats a 14, 300, 000 


Increase or decrease over bas¢ 


Object of expenditure 


creases 


01 Lapse adjustment $65, 268 


reases 

Additional positions (26 167, 645 
Reallocations 76, 480 
Lapse adjustment 60, 993 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 900 
Additional pay for foreign service 100 


01 Personal services 118 
02 Travel 350 
04 Communication services 3, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 000 
07 Other contractual services 81, 000 
09 Equipment 57, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments 050 


Total increases , 118 


Net decrease or increase 


Untrrep Srates ArroRNEYs 


Mr. Anpretra. Under United States attorneys we are asking for 26 
additional positions over and above the present fiseal year, which 
covers 21 assistant United States attorneys, ranging from grade 1J 
up to grade 14, and 5 clerical personnel. I might say, Mr. Chair- 


30674—53——-7 





man, that this is not actually an increase over an established force 
we have had in the United States attor neys’ offices but is merely trying 
to recoup positions that we have been unable to pay for up until now 
because of certain other expenditures for personal services and other 
costs that we have been unable to absorb in these offices. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you put in the record, going back a decade, 
about how many you had and what you have today ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I will be glad to furnish those figures. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

1944 actual average employment __-_-- = ‘ciliates Be SOR 
1954 estimated average employment-__. cain teiaii 1,179 
Mr. Anpretra,. I might say, for the cilhsiniliilioin of the committee, 
that we have about 120 more positions, I believe that is the figure, i: 
the United States attorneys’ offices in this request then we had 20 
years ago, in 1932. That is only 120 more during that time, with a 7 
percent increase, I believe, in the number of Federal judges, which | 

think is a pretty remarkable record. 

Incidentally, we have three fewer positions today in the marshals’ 
offices than we had 20 years ago. 

Mr. CLEveNGeR. You might break that down at the same time that 
you include the other in the record. 

Mr. ANprerra. Do you mean by the categories of jobs? 

Mr. CievenGer. Marshals. 

Mr. Anpretra. Deputies, United States assistants ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerra. What has happened is that we have been up against 
it in order to pay terminal leave and take care of automatic promo 
tions and all those things in this appropriation for which we have 
had to absorb the cost. We have been unable to fill some of the posi 
tions, and there has been a great deal of concern on the part of some 
of the United States attorneys that they are undermanned and have 
not been able to get along. 

We have tried as best we could wherever there were soft spots with 
not enough work to keep the full staff going, to refuse to permit them 
to fill a vacancy and then give it to a district where they badly needed 
help. 

We have been able to get along fairly well, but there are still areas 
where they need help. We have done everything to get the maximum 
utilization out of our staff. 

The Attorney General has prohibited the private practice of law 
We have also been after them continually that they work 8 hours a 
day 5 days a week in the official office. We have insisted that they 


be in full attendance all the time and comply with the Leave Act. 


and that they give full time to Uncle Sam’s work. In that way they 
have been ab le to keep abreast of the work in some of the districts. 


WORKLOAD 


I think at this point I ought to have inserted in the record the work 


load figures on what is being handled in the United States attorneys’ 


offices. If I recollect, the civil work has gone up about 9 or 10 per 
cent and the criminal work is about the same, that is, from the stand 
point of numbers. 
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Numbers are not very helpful in this respect: You have often 1 
case Which is more time consuming and more expensive and more 
trouble to handle than 100 Mexican wetback cases. But if you look 
it the statistical count, you get 100 cases in 1 district om only 1 in 
another. For example, the Provoo case that we had in New York 

cost us $100,000 for witnesses; the transcript costs of the court re- 

porter and the other expenses were very heavy. It was a long, drawn 
out trial. It was an expensive thing. But if you look at it statistically, 
it was one case tried and completed. 

Although our statistical returns from these offices are indicative 
of how the work is going more or less for comparative purposes, they 
are not informative as to the amount of work they have handled. 

There have been districts where the work has increased tremend 
ously. For example, the southern district of Florida. There has 
been a great increase in population and industry. They have quite 
a bit of work put on them. They have been clamoring for more 
help which we have been unable to provide. The same thing is true 
in the District of Columbia where they have tried to get more help to 
meet the greatly increased workload. We have not been able to pro 
vide it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Would you break the District of Columbia employ- 
ment down separately? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. 

Mr. Crevencer. I can understand how it would be in Miami where 
the population is growing very rapidly. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have only had two assistants in Miami, Mr. 
Clevenger. 

Mr. Crevencer. The District of Columbia has not increased in 
population ? 

Mr. AnpretTa. No. Actually, from the standpoint of work the 
District of Columbia stafistically, at least, does not show an increase 
over the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. CLevencer. There is no increase in population? 

Mr. Anpretta. No increase in work. I think they are all right 
here in the District. I do not know what the approach of the new 
administration is going to be about the district attorneys’ offices, but 
it seems to me there may be more emphasis on putting work in the 
field and having it handled there, and then increase the dispatch of 
work as much as possible in the field offices so that there will be more 
direct referrals of work from the Government to the United States 
attorneys offices rather than coming through the seat of government. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Getting back to the increase in personnel, that is to bring us back 
to full strength to take care of those districts that are badly in need 
of help. We are also asking for $76,480 for reallocations of positions. 
We propose to raise 6 assistants from 5 to 7, 39 from 7 to 9,3 from 8 
to 9, 137 from 9 to 10, making a total of 185 assistants that we ask 
to reallocate. 

Of course, if you are going to attract and keep young lawyers, with 
the ability that they have to earn money outside today ‘and have them 
devote their full time to Government business and renounce any 
private practice, we will have to pay them more money. It is ridieu 
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lous to pay an assistant United States attorney $3,400 a year. It does 
not. make sense. Ordinarily the young men getting out of law school 
are getting $4,000 going with any law firms. We feel the time has 
come to get these salaries up. 

Mr. CLevencer. In your green sheet, you do not list any under the 
$5,000 class as assistant attorneys, do you? 

Mr. Burrs. Mr. Chairman, that is just the budget requirement, 

Mr. Anpretra. You do not detail under grade 9. 

Mr. CLevencer. Some of those are assistant attorneys ? 

Mr. Burrs. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. In the 8’s, 7’s and 5’s, some of those are assistants. 
Phere is also $60,900 as a lapse figure, which is a technical savings 
which we are supposed to accomplish but which we have never been 
able to do, particularly with heavy terminal-leave pay. We pay about 
$100,000 out in terminal leave, which is supposed to come out of lapses. 
We do not. create that much in savings. Invariably, if a lawyer or 
clerk leaves, they want a repl: wcement right away in most of these 
offices because they only have 2 or 3 people and they ¢ annot afford to 
have that gap in there. So we are not able to make up in lapses any 
personal savings like you could in some of these other appropri: tions. 

Mr. Cievencer. What was left of the Jensen legislation, that which 
was designed to prevent rehiring up to a certain percentage? Does it 
apply to Justice ? 

Mr. Anpreita. It does not apply to the Department of Justice. You 

re speaking of the Jensen amendment ? 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Anpretra. It does not apply to law enforcement. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I have mentioned that lapse figure, but 
that comes under “Marshals.” I went down the line and picked it off 
out. of place. 

Under “United States attorneys,” another item is the regular pay 
in excess of the 52-week base. That is only $600, Additional pay for 
foreign service is a differential that is allowed. That is another 
$1,000. That makes a total of $230,105 for personal services for the 
United States attorneys. 


TRAVEB 


We are asking an increase of $54,750 in travel. Travel costs have 
vone up tremendously. As you “understand, we cannot control the 
travel of United States attorneys and their assistants within the dis- 
tricts. They have to ride the circuit and go to the various places 
where court is held. So within their districts we have no control at 
all and just rely on their good judgment to keep it down as much as 
possible. 

We do, however, control travel where they have to go outside of 
their district, and watch that very carefully and do not authorize 
any travel unless it is absolutely essential. 

The reason for travel going up all through the Department is that 
the carriers have raised their rates considerably. It has just played 
lhavoe with our travel appropriations. In fact, the whole cost of busi- 
ness has gone up, as you will see all through this. For example, our 
travel this year in the district attorneys’ offices is running 21 percent 
over last year so far. 

Mr. Cievencrr. Travel costs—— 
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Mr. Anprerra. Just travel alone. It is up 21 percent. 

Mr. CL EVENGER. Can that be so much higher than last year? Where 
has there been a 25-percent increase in fares, and the rest ? 

Mr. Anprerra, Not the fares, just all general travel is up. It may 
be increased activity. The courts are sitting oftener and longer in 
different places. 

Mr. CLevencer. Just traveling more, not more expensively ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. It is a combination of both. 

Mr. Cievencer. There has been very little in the way of fare in 
crease over last year. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. It was almost a 20-percent increase. 

Mr. Burrs. Not. last year. There was an increase in the minimum 
of pullman. 

Mr. Kireuss. Within States we found that bus companies and other 
modes of transportation increased. 

Mr. Anprerra, The automobile rates are the same, 7 cents per mile 
and $9 per diem. 

Mr. Crevencer. I know travel costs have gone up, but most of the 
mereases are older than a yea 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; but I say it builds up, too. Those increased 
rates took pl: we, SAY, the year before last, and we are now beginning 
to get the full impact of them in this year’s travel. 

I just point that out to show the way it is going. It is up 21 percent 
in the district attorneys’ offices. 

Mr. CLevencer. You want to control travel all you can. 

Mr. Anprerra. I think you might be interested to know that we 
analyze any apparent increases. We write the offices and want to 
know why. I suppose I could talk about this now in the marshals’ 
offices where we noticed increases in travel and higher costs. For 
instance, they handled fewer prisoners this year in the same compara- 
tive time as last year and yet the cost of travel is twice as high, and I 
asked why. I have some of the replies here, if you care to look at them 
sometime, 

Mr. Crevencer. I do not, but I cannot see the validity for such large 
increases. 

Mr. Anpretra. There it is. That is our question. How come? We 
say that you paid twice as much for travel and handled half as many 
prisoners. They say that the answer is simple: We have removals 
that take us 3 times as far as before. Instead of having to remove a 
man, say, from Omaha to Chicago, this time they moved him all the 
way to Atlanta. He is wanted in Atlanta on a removal. So there is 
no way to control it. 

If they pick up a fellow on the west coast and he is wanted out 
East here and he will not apply under rule 20 for trial out there, they 
have to haul him back. If you have any kind of increased activity, 
particularly in criminal cases where they make more arrests and 
apprehend more people and catch more fugitives, you cannot help it, 
the costs will go up. You have to run them back to the places w fice 
they will sts ind trial. It plays havoe with our funds. 

For example, here is one district I wrote: “Your district has had a 65 
percent increase in expenditures while your average increase in work- 
load was only 50 percent.” He came back and said that the ex- 
planation is that the increase in cost for prisoners handled is that 
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he had several long trips, especially to the Public Health Service farm 
at Fort Worth, Tex., on narcotic cases. 

In another district where they had a 40 percent increase in ex- 
penditures, his average workload was only up 37.6 percent. I said, 

“Why do you spend that much more money?” His explanation is, 
“Increased rail and pullman costs which went into effect June 1, 1951. 
must be taken into consideration. While one-way fares have remained 
practically the same, the round-trip fares have increased practically 
$10 per ticket.” 

“The fare from Los Angeles to Chicago is $26.45 and the lower berth 
is $21 as compared previously to $18. There are other increases to 
other travel points.” 

Mr. Crevencer. That was in 1951 that he is talking about. 

Mr. Anpretra. The rates went into effect then, but I say we are just 
getting the impact of those through 1952 and now into this present 
fiscal year. The thing builds up 

Mr. Cieveverr. Tf T hada chap like that, I would check him to see 
if he was making solo trips. 

Mr. Anpretra. Weare. TI havea lot of other letters where marshals 
have written in where they have saved money by combining trips. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is something on the administrative side that 
you ought to curb: curb a fellow if he is manufacturing travel. 

Mr. Anprerra. We do that. We watch it carefully. Here is an 
other district which had an increase of 72 percent in expenditures with 
an increase of 15 percent in workload. Your first question is “Why ?” 
He states here that again it is the railroad costs which have increased 
in the transporting of prisoners to one of the prisons. They have a 
special barred-window pullman car because they cart large numbers at 
a time and save money. 

He states that within the year the railroad has abolished tourist rates 
and they have to pay first-class fares, both pullman and rail. 

Mr. Cievencer. He will have to travel on these family tickets. 

Mr. Anpretra. I suppose so. That is why Mr. Bennett, who was in 
here the other day, was talking about his buses that he is trying to use 
more and more, because he can carry them at 2 cents a mile or a little 
over. We pay 7 cents a mile to marshals to transport prisoners. 

Mr. Roonry. While you were discussing this matter of travel, I did 
not hear you say anything about the proposed increase in per diem 
from $8 to $9 a day. You did not mention anything about that; 
did you? j 

Mr. Anpretra. Not yet, but Iam going to. That is another factor. 
I guess we are one of the few agencies of the Government that does not 
pay the full $9 per diem. 

We have lawyers going to the metropolitan cities where the room 
alone costs you $9, and they have to eat besides. The judge going with 
them gets $10 a day. We have been paying our men $8. More and 
more now they are coming in and asking authority to pay $9 because 
of the unusual circumstances, that the city they are in is an expensive 
one, and so forth. They have to pay it. We cannot stand up against 
that competition. They take a beating as it is. I think it is only fair 
that they get as much as they ought to have because the Lord knows 
they do not want to make these trips, most of them, but they have to go 
to handle the business. 
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Mr. Rooney. You have justifications here, which I have looked at 
very carefully, and I cannot make head nor tail of them, but I try 
to concentrate my attention on a figure of $608,850 requested above 
the current-year appropriation. 

Mr. AnpreTta. That is what I am talking about now. 

Mr. Rooney. $608,850? 

Mr. AnprettTa. Yes. 


INCREASES IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. You want 26 additional attorneys and clerks; you 
want to increase salaries by upgrading the United States assistant 
attorneys to the tune of $60,860, and then attendant with that are all 
these other increases, travel, communications, printing and repro- 
duction, equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. AnpreTTA. Yes, that is right. But, as I said, there are two 
things we have to keep in mind. These offices have been dragging 
bottom as far as funds are concerned. We have to curtail activities 
around the end of the year, May or June. 

Mr. Roonry. In my service on this committee in the past 8 years 
I have never been sparse or parsimonious when we came to your 
request, because all in all the Justice Department was a hard-working 
organization. It was, I say, and it will be. But many people will 
want to si ay to us: What about this business of cutting down ane. 
ment expenditures ? 

Mr. Anpretta. I agree about that. No one is more sympathetic to 
that than Iam. But you have to evaluate it this way: Does the tax- 
payer get his return on the dollar expended 4 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know what the committee will do about this. 
But I am one who believes that if you put additional attorneys in the 
Tax Division they will produce revenue. 

Mr. Anpretta. It is all a question of the committee agreeing 
whether we need more help in the United States attorneys’ offices or not. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is principally that, but not all that. 

Mr. Anprerra. There is that increase of 26 jobs, plus some re- 
classifications. 

Mr. r oNnEY. Where are they to be located ? 

Mr. Anpretta. The 26? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. I would like to give you this, but I would rather 
not put it in the record. They r ead the record and s say, “Where is 
my help coming from ?” 

Mr. Rooney. It is all subject to further revision, anyhow. 

Mr. Anpretra. The increase, as I said, for personal services in the 
district attorneys offices is more help and higher salaries in order to 
meet two of the problems we have, the lack of help in these offices and 
the fact that we cannot pay enough to get good men or keep especially 
good men when you are asking them to give up their private practice. 

That is the choice that has to be made. If they go along on the same 
old basis where Uncle Sam is just another client, that they do not 
give up their private business, then there is some justification in not 
raising the salaries. 
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Mr. Roonry. Perhaps you have some evidence by way of total fine, 
collected and financial return to the Treasury based on the work of 
assistant United States attorneys. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have that. 

Mr. Rooney. But there is nothing in the record as it stands. 


WORKLOAD, FINES, FORFEITURES, AND COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Anprerra. I ask that we be allowed to put in the record 
workload statement of the United States attorneys, which shows thei: 
accomplishments: that is, the number of cases handled, closed, and so 
forth. I can also put in the amount of fines and recoveries, which 
will be very glad to do, to show the amount of money they recover. 

Mr. Cievencer. That material will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Workload, United States attorneys 


Actual Estimated 


1950 1951 952 1953 1954 


Civil cases filed 773 3, 602 20, 365 22, 000 


| 
Civil cases terminated 5 | J 18, 665 20,000 | 
Criminal cases filed 7, 72 , 39, 079 , 000 
Criminal cases terminated 37, 53 1 38,015 ono 
Criminal complaints filed 3 | 106, 227 000 


, 227 
Proceedings before grand jury 7,12 5, 216 17, 518 9, 000 
Days before grand jury : 5, 249 5, 500 
Civil matters received, not on court docket ‘ 2 20, 588 | 24, 663 26, 000 
Days in district court 36, 885 34, 38 633 ), 000 | 
Days in appellate court 776 3 73 721 740 


Fines, forfeitures, and collections $12, 490, 949. 05 
Average per assistant United States attorney Celie ere. 97. 002. 06 


Mr. Anpretra. Of course, there are a lot of intangible savings 
made which are not reflected in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think, in view of the more or less scandalous 
condition that the country feels existed in the Department of Justice, 
you are somewhat more on trial this year to show us what is being 
done, because the country is now expecting something from Justice 
rather than just an increase in cost. 

Mr. Anprerra. I think, if there is a reflection on the Department, 
it is not on the dollars and cents spent; it may be on other things. 

Mr. Crievencer. But the country must have something to go on. 

Mr. Anprerra. I think you will find pretty generally every United 
States attorney can give you a statement as to how his office is run 
and can give you a record on it. I could go through all these offices 
and show you how they are scanned and controlled. They certainly 
do not have much room to turn around in. 

For example, getting into these other expenses, I told you about 
the travel and the reason for that and that we do control it outside 
of the district but not inside. They have to go to these places to hold 
court and take care of the Government’s business. 
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COMMUNICATION SERVICE 


In “Communication service,” for example, we are asking for $23,700 
more. I would just like to have you see the communications | ridien 
and increases that have been put into effect. We have contracts in 
all these districts. What can you do? You tell them to keep down 
their toll calls as much as possible and the telegrams, which they do, 
but the fact remains they have to depend to a very large extent on 
communications to handle the business of their office. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


“Printing and reproduction” is another item of expenditure which 
has gone up tremendously. For example, this year it is running 56 
percent ahead of last year. I beg your pardon. It is 4 percent more 
than last year. 

OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Take item 4, “Other contractual services, $50,000.” This covers 
the cost of transcripts, reporters’ services. I have a list of them here 
if you would like to look at it. I would be glad to furnish it for the 
record if you would like. For court reporting we are asking $41,000 
more than we have this year. Last year we spent $226,000 for court 
reporting. We only have $208,000 this year. 

met although the increase is $41,000 over this year, actu: ally it is 
only $23,000 over what we spent in 1952. The cost of depositions is 
also up. Advertising in the newspapers is up slightly; that is, publi- 
cations of legal notices. 

Miscellaneous fees that we have to pay to State courts, and whatnot, 
areupa bit. The cost of interpreters are up. But, as I said, the chief 
cost is for court reporting. 

Under “Equipment” we are asking for $40,000 more in the United 
States attorneys’ offices. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are asking for 18 percent under “Other con- 
tractual services.” 

Mr. Anpretra. What is that? 

Mr. Crievencer. The 1952 cost was $272,400, and then it will prob- 
ably be $300,000. You have $250,000 presently available, is that right, 
for that reporting item ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. Under “Equipment,” for example, con- 
tinuations of existing lawbooks alone amounts to $70,200. It is not 
generally unde .rstood how much money we have to spend to just keep 
up the libraries in United States attorneys’ offices. That is, without 
adding another new book. 

All we are estimating for new books or acessions is $7,700. We 
have not bought a typewriter for a long time for many of these offices. 
We have to replace that equipment. We hope to replace 100 type- 
writers. We would like to replace 8 adding machines. We want to 
put in 25 dictating machines, if possible. 

The reason for that is we think we can save the time of clerks and 
stenographers by making them use dictating machines and we can cut 
down on the cost of stenographic help. That is what makes up the 
increase of the cost in the United States attorneys’ offices when you 
add all those items together. 
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UNITED StatrEs MARSHALS 


Mr. CLevenGer. Shall we go to the United States marshals? We 
will insert in the record at this point page 232 of the justifications. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


United States marshals 


1954 base m a J : 5 ‘ ‘ $6, 727, 400 
1954 estimate “ — oe an a * WBe, V1S 
Increase over base : 2 : 5D, 13 


Analysis of lapse 8 


ide promotions, 1953 $94, 970 
rrade promotions, 1954 

rminal-leave payments ! 52, 498 

206, 579 


249, 051 


' Actual terminal-leave payments for 1952 were $52,508, therefore consideration has been given to this ¢ 
in 1954 fiscal year 

Mr. Anprerra. We are not asking for any additional personnel 
in the marshals’ offices, but we are asking for money in those particular 
objects of expenditure where we have very little control over them. 
namely, travel, which is the largest increase, $122,600, and, as I said 
before, to explain that lapse figure, which is an adjustment in order 
that we can keep the positions filled and we have, because, as I said 
before, the marshals’ offices have three fewer jobs in them than they 
had 20 years ago, which I think is a pretty good record. 

I went into detail before about the increases in travel costs and 
handling prisoners and transporting them and going around and 
holding court, serving process, we need $122,000 more for that travel, 
which is completely uncontrollable as far as we are concerned. The 
marshal has to go wherever the process directs him to go. 

I might say we get back in the marshals’ office some $350,000 a year 
in earnings, which go into the Treasury and not into the appropria- 
tion. One reason for the increase in these expenditures is the increase 
in private civil litigation, which puts an additional burden on the 
marshals’ offces. They have to go out and serve the processes in 
private cases. Although they get paid for it, it goes back into the 
Treasury and not to the appropriation. But it puts a burden on them 
and on the expenditures of the Department. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Under 07, other contractual services, for the marshals, the largest 
increase is in guard hire. I might say that that increase of $20,000 
still will not bring us up to the amount we had spent last year for 
guard hire. We spent $184,428 in 1952 for guard hire whereas the 
estimate for 1954, with the increase, amounts to $179,800. So it is 
almost $5,000 under what we spent in 1952. 

Our storage expenses have gone sky high because of slot machines. 
What has happened is that we are getting some decisions against us 
ordering the return of these machines. We are, however, working 
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ery closely with the State authorities as we release the machines 
hey Jump in and grab them. 

But that has run up our cost. We are asking $4,400 more for stor 
ive costs next year. 

The rest is small items of increase that make it conform with what 
ve have been spending in the past with those expenditures I have a 
reakdown of this item for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STAT! ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS, 1954 


Breakdown of othe? contractual services 


1953 esti 1944 est 
mate mat 


nited States attorneys 

Court reporting $22), $208, 000 $249, 600 

Depositior & 350 I 
Advertising 8.150 9, SK 
Fees 5, 256 14, 000 16, 80) 
Interpreter 7, 500 0, OO 
Kepairs to equipment 4 620 + 4 OO 
Miscellaneous 64 ROO 
lotal 972. 43 » 000 


States 1 


] 
Giuarding and destroying seized propert 5.770 5, 000 


Guard hire ] 9 159, 200 


storage 1K) 20. 600 
Advertising , 3 19. 800 
Fees 
Meals and lodging 1, 43 uM 
Repairs to equipment 5, 707 5. 000 
Appraisers seized property 13 200 
M iseellaneous 7,100 


7, 600 


lotal 24 239, 000 


Grand total 5 489, OOK 


EQUIPMENT 


Under “Marshals’ equipment,” which is an increase of $17,900, we 
are asking for replacement of 4 automobiles in Alaska and 2 vans, 1 for 
the southern district of New York and 1 for western district of Texas. 

I would be glad to give you a list of the equipment we would like 
to buy next year. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Items reflected in 1954 estimate for equipment 


United States attorneys: Amount 
Continuation of existing sets of lawbooks aril ahaeag eadatendaetiaaee $70, 200 
Accessions or new lawbooks_______-__-__-_____ hadnt ln cc ek! METS 
100 typewriters at $120 each (for replacement only) —---.--------- *12, 000 
8 adding machines at $450 each (for replacement only) —--.-------~ *2, 800 


25 dictating machines at $750 each ee > ce” pete ad a» 1a, 800 


Total teen sank cccamaiaiie tue ibaa cet niliaanggpeaaisdsiaien | 
United States marshals: 

100 typewriters at $120 each (for replacement only) .-_---------- 12, 000 
59 adding machines at $350 each (for replacement only) — ~ ----~ _ 20, 650 
140 pairs of hand irons at $9.25 each_- pie tRe eat i ie ME A 1, 300 
50 pairs of leg irons at $11 each___~_- sai epee eR dts oc ie 550 
200 restraining belts at $2.50 each___ ia atealeindies 5OO 
75 .38-caliber revolvers at $50 each vai  icanaaaniia di 3, 750 
4 cars at $1,400 each (for replacement only) ree ee eee 
To equip these cars with radios, heavy-duty generators, etc. *2, 400 

1 van, southern district of New York (for replacement only) _----. * 6,900 


1 van, western district of Texas (for replacement only) - wines, SOOO 


Total : 56, 650 


. . : bw: tiaidiintasies heat ne 


* These items represent increases over the 1954 base. 





Grand total 


ADDITIONAL VANS AND CARS 


Mr. Anprerra. We have a change of language to provide for the 
2 vans and 4 cars I just mentioned. We want to get a van for the 
southern district of New York which badly needs one and has not 
had a new van ina long time. We use it to run back and forth to the 
New York Detention Home, running prisoners back and forth there. 

It wouid be a considerable saving to get a new van because the one 
we have now is badly in need of repair. I think it is around 10 or 
14 years old. 

Also, we need a new van in the western district of Texas. They have 
a tremendous number of prisoners to handle, going back and forth 
between the jail and the court and delivering to our penal institutions 
in that section of the country. 

We want to put 2 more cars at Anchorage, Alaska, and 2 at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

You remember last year I went into great detail on the Alaskan 
situation. We are trying to correct that situation and strengthen 
the law enforcement up there. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No, sir. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDREPTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1958 estimate | 1954 estima te 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 100, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —B81, 634 


Obligations incurred 1, 018, 366 b, 000, 000 , 200, 000 
Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Fact witnesses $967, 000 $905, 000 $1, 00, OOK 
2. Expert witnesses | 51, 366 95, 600 110, OOK 


Obligations incurred 1, O18, 366 1, 000, 000 1, 200, 006 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimats 


07 Other contractual services 
Per diem of witnesses $347, 000 
Per diem in lien of subsistence : 143, 000 
Mileage 573, 000 
Expenges (Government employees) 7 4, 27, 000 
Compensation—expenses of Witnesses or informatts ) 5, OO 
Expert witnesses 50, 896 ¢ 105, 000 


Obligations incurred 1, 018 , 200, 000 


Analysis of erpenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat: 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $131, 884 $59, 163 $112. 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 018, 366 000, COO L, 200, 000 


1, 150, 250 059, 163 1, 312, 000 
Deduct 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 64, 705 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 59, 163 2, 000 134. 000 


Total expenditures 1, 026, 382 47, 163 1, 178, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 976, 730 88, 000 1, 066, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 49, 652 59, 163 112, OO 
| 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is fees and expenses of witnesses. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


We will insert page 242 of the justifications in the record at 
point, 
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( The justifications referred to are as follows :) 
Summary Analysis of Estimate 


\ppropriation: Fees and expenses of witnesses, Justice: 
Regular ae $1, 000, 000 
Supplemental (pending before the Congress) . 200, 000 


Total eee : apie a , 200, 000 
Reductions 


Additions 


tase for 1954 


Kistimate for 1954 ee 
Increase or decrease over base 


Increase or decrease over 1953 appropriation 

Includes supplemental estimate for $200,000 pending before the Congress. 

Mr. Anprerra. I was over here a little while ago in support of a 
supplemental appropriation for witnesses, which would bring the ap 
propriation up to $1,200,000, and we are asking the same ‘for next 
vear for witnesses. I pointed out it is uncontrollable. 


MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Crevencer. Will you put in some sort of a table showing th« 
rate of expenditures for the present years? 

Mr. Anprerra. I will put in the same information that I put in o1 
the supplemental, which carried all the rates. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of comparative monthly expenditures 


Novem- | Decem- 
her ber 


Septem- 


July August | “her October Total 


Fiscal year 1953: 
Expert witnesses $75. 00 $913. 04 $187. 11 $562.87) $5, 253.48 $4, 442. 89 $11, 435. 29 
Fact witnesses, attendance 12, 221.00; 11,111.75 28, 587.00) 38,417.00, 31, 209. 25) 28, 828. 92.156, 374. 92 
Per diems.. | 6,360.65 3,470.00 14,711.00) 15,835.00!) 12, 979.54! 11,649.00) 65,005.19 
Mileage... ee 24, 625. 59) 15, 358.22) 51, 854. 46) 60, 574.81) 47, 443. 28) 50, 324. 03/250, 180. 39 
Federal employees ooceucenl 711.92) 1,652.52) 1,854.04) 5,159.14) 2,553.65) 1,540.74) 13, 472.01 
Special witnesses ; ; 2, 890. 22) 3,387.01) 3,995.59) 7,196.97) 17, 460 7 


Total ea onal . 16} 32, 56. 4 43/100, 083. 88 123, 935, 83 103, 434. 79 103, 982. 55 507, 937. 50 


Fiscal year 1952: | | ] “f 
Expert witnesses 625. 00) 1, 365.40! 1,041.26) 3,885.75) 2,974 23! 2, 973. 76) 12, 865. 34 
Fact witnesses, attendance_| 9, 880. 00} 8, 194.00) 24,025.00] 34, 836.60) 20, 669.00) 19, 006. 00/125, 604. 0 
Per diems. | 3,614 0) 3, 370.00) 12,034.00) 17,376.00) 12,205.00) 6, 455.00) 55, 054. Xx 
Mileage... | 18, 163. 68] 14,801.97) 41, 448. 94) 60, 268.71) 45, 850. 63) 23, 675. 59} 204, 209. 52 
Federal employees. - ..- “a 219. 65 | 347.01} 1,412.47) 1,555.59) 3,008.74 1,621.47) 8, 164. 9 


i a .. 32, 502. 33} 28, 078. 38) 79, 961. 67/117, 916.05) 93, 707.60) 53, 731. 76/405, 897. 79 
| | | | | \ ' 


Mr. Anprerra. As to the change in language, what we want to di 
is pay out of this appropriation “Psychiatric witness fees” rathe1 
than out of “Support of prisoners.” 

Mr. Cuevencer. Is there a corresponding credit in “Support of 
prisoners” ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. I do not think so. We did not really add an 
amount of money to this appropriation. All we did was put the lan 
guage in there, the increase and limitation. 
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Mr. CLevencer. Yesterday you remember we had the same thing. 

Mr. ANpretra. That is right. We did not make any adjustment in 
the funds. It is making this appropriation available to those. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on this one, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. At the bottom of the page it says, “include supple- 
nental estimate for $200,000 pending before the Congress.” That 
was approved and would reduce this $200,000 there then ? 

Mr. Anpretta. No; that was 1953, the one that was here before the 
Congress, the present year. 

Mr. Cievencer. And that was absorbed ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It is to be absorbed. This is just carrying it for- 
ward for the next year. 

Mr. Cievencer. Next item. 


Tuurspay, Freeruary 26, 1953. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


WITNESSES 


W. E. BURGER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
A verage number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment apnove basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services : . 7 229, 235, 250 35, 200 
Travel 950 | , 950 
Transportation of things . 2 . 2 100 100 
Communication services , 500 , 500 
Rents and utility services 900 900 
Printing and reproduction . 500 500 
Other contractual services 100 100 
Supplies and materials_. 400 400 
Equipment . 250 250 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities , 000 

Taxes and assessments , 050 1, 100 


Total direct obligations -.._- 745, 000 245, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services . JETT ES 2 de 2 845 


Obligations incurred ‘ deed _ 7, 626, 800 245, 000 


——$? $ 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat: 


-|— 
| 

Unliquidafed obligations, start of year $21, 389 $4, 528, 800 | $4, 518, 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 2, 234 | 


Obligations incurred during the year 17, 626, 800 745, 000 


17, 650, 423 5, 273, 800 
Deduct | 
Reimbursable obligations 2, 845 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 4, 528, 800 , 518, 949 


Total expenditures 13, 118, 778 754, 851 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 13, 095, 155 735, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ; 23, 623 19, 851 10 


NOTE.—$4.398,955 of the unliquidated obligations, end of fiscal vear 1952, will be liquidated by a deficiency 
appropriation to be transmitted to Congress during fiscal year 1953 
Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the claims of persons of the Jap 
anese ancestry. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Page 246 of the justifications will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1953: 
Regular ‘ : BIA blag $745, 000 
Supplemental 


Total ‘ a — 745, 000 
Reductions: Payment of claims _ $500, 000 
Additions 


Adjustment in base : ah Sis 500, 000 


Base for 1954 cael { ‘ ‘ cma 245, 000 
Estimate for 1954 ; wa sia as 245, OOO 


Increase over base 


Decrease over 1953 appropriation__- See Le sesnatenetacation, TSE ee 


Mr. Bureer. Mr. Chairman, in a general way I am Saini ar with 
that by study, but since that is more ‘of a matter of dollars and cents 
than anything else I would like to ask Mrs. English to give you those 
figures. There are still something over 5,000 cases and the estimate is 
it will take approximately 3 years to get it completed. There are no 
more new cases, coming in from this area, and I assume that is why 
you put it on a separate budget. 

A lot of good people have been badly treated by this Government to 
make the m wait as long as they have had to wait for their money. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think I can agree with you on that one. 

Mrs. Eneuisn. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting no increase for 
personal services and administrative expenses ; $245,000 is the amount 
that was appropriated for 1953, and it is the amount we are requesting 
for 1954. 

| Mr. Cievencer. That is pots, pans, and skillets, and things like 
that ¢ 
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STATUS OF CLAIMS 


Mrs. Eneuisu. Yes. At the time this request was made to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ond at the Bureau of the Budget’s suggestion no 
amount was put in for the payment of claims. It was hoped by the 
end of the fiscal year 1953 all of the smaller claims would have been 
disposed of and any of the others, of course, would be reported to the 
lreasury for appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencrer. How do we stand? What is our gain for the year 
co far ¢ 

Mrs. Encuisu. We did right well last year, we think. 

Mr. Roonry. What page 1s that ¢ 

Mrs. Encuisu. Page 251. For the fiscal year 1952 we closed 15,147 
claims. At the be Ors of this year we had a balance of 8,590, and 
as of January 1 we had 5,826 claims remaining to be disposed of. 

Of course, they are the larger, more complex ones and will take 
longer unless it is possible to amend the act to extend the compromise 
provision. 

Mr. Cievencer. In amount ? 

Mrs. Enouisu. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. How do we allow that now / 

Mrs. Eneuisu. The amendment of the act gives the Attorney 
General the power to compromise these claims for three-fourths of 
their amount or $2,500, whichever is less. 

Of course, that would take care of the majority of the smaller 
claims; however, some of the claimants who originally claimed over 
$25,000 have agreed to compromise so they could expect to receive 
their money duri ing their lifetime. 

Mr. Rooney. While we are on the caseload— 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. CLevenGcer. I was just wondering about that. The caseload 
looks good. By the end of the year you estimate you will be down to 
around 4,000 ¢ 

Mrs. Eneuisu. Down to around 4,000; yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will put the bottom of page 251 in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Workload data 
Actual Estimate 


1951 ay 1953 1954 


Cases pending July 1 24, 055 23, 981 23, 72: , 590 4,042 
New cases received 0 
Cases reopened 5 25 0 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Cases pending June 30 


Mr. CLevencer. How much of your appropriation have you left? 
Mrs. EneuisH. We have long since run out of money for the pay- 
ment of claims. 


30674—53— 
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Mr. Anprerra. We have a supplemental of over $4 million in 1952 
and another one for the same amount in 1953. There will be supple 
mentals coming over here of almost $8,700,000 to pay these claims. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much will it leave as of June 30% Are the 
big ones in ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. They claim $120 million to start, didn’t they? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. I think I have a statement here which will give you 
some idea of how much will remain. We have estimated that at the 
end of the year there would be approximately $78 million involved 
in the remaining claims. 

Mr. Cievencer. And how much do you expect of the large ones / 
Will they all be quite substantial ? 

Mrs. EneuisnH. We will dispose of all of the smaller claims by the 
end of this year, and the remaining ones, the 4,000 we have estimated, 
will be the larger ones. 

Mr. CLevencer. Can you see any decline in the number of per 
sonnel required to handle those remaining? 

Mrs. EncuisH. No, sir; not in the next—— 

Mr. Burcer. Mr. Chairman, I think we would be doing the same 
thing, compounding our troubles if we do that before the last y 
of the work; when we are in the last year, then we should coll: sles | it 
very rapidly. 

Mr. Cievencer. I was just thinking that it might be a possible spot 
for you to raid. 

Mr. Burcer. I have tried to raid it and found out I could not do it 
without jeopardizing the rights of people who have already been 
delayed a long time. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any other questions on this? Have you 
finished your presentation ? 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Bureer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
for your very great patienc ein listening to us so long. 

Mr. Coon. We wish you good luck, Mr. Burger, in your new venture. 


Lh3 


WepNEsDAY, FEBRUARY 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
CLYDE TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
W. R. GLAVIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate $90 
Transferred pursuant to Public Law 784, approved Sept..12, 
1950, and Public Law 298, approved Apr. 5, 1952 
“Operating expenses, Atomie Energy Commissi 
‘International co tin"encies, State’’ 
“International information and educational 


State’ 


‘‘Mutual security funds appropriated to the Pres 


n 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from other accounts 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative appropriation transfers to 
“Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission 
“International contingencies, State’’ 
“International information and educational 
State”’ 
“Mutual security, funds appropriated to the President” 
Comparative reimbursable obligations transferred from var- 
ious agencies 


activities, 


Tota) obligations 


NOTE 
property (41 | 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources rhown above 
8. C. 21 


Obligations by activities 


000, 000 


000, 000 
3h, 290 


231, 242 


267, 532 | 
410, 570 


, 956, 962 


. 124, O80 


&, 619 


764, 578 
943, 196 | 


, 839, 873 | 


, 956, 962 


ire 


1952 actual 


Direct Obligations 


Security and criminal investigations 
(a) Coordination 
bh) Maintenance of investigative records and communi- 
cations system 
(c) Field investigations 
Identification by fingerprints 
Operation of criminal and scientific laboratory 
Training schools and inspectional services 
Emergencies in connection with kidnaping and 
robbery 
Executive direction 
Administrative services 


bank 


Total direct obligations 


Out of Reimbursements From 


Accounts 


Obligations Payable 


1. Security and criminal investigations 
(a) Coordination 
(b) Maintenance of investigative records and communi- 
cations system 
(c) Field investigations 
. Identification by fingerprints 
rraining schools and inspectional services 
Administrative services 


Tetal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


046 


R33 
590 
O44 


520 


34, 400 


, 000 


70, 254, 
6, 651, 


94, 


000 
627 


O00 


76, 999, 


76, 999, 627 


proceeds from the 


1953 estimate 


$3, 040, § 


5, 834, 
50, 143, 
7, O82. 
1, 164, 

301, 


209 
(042 


620 


100, 


175, 


2, 505, 


000 
530 
B45 


348, 000 


») 


>, 19538. 


000. G00 


77, 000, 000 
3, 768, SS7 
SD, O00 


SD, 848, SST 


SD, S48. S87 


80, 848, 8&7 


sale of personal 


» 1954 estims 


855 
421 
659 
, 754 
686 
, 440 
000 
, 866 


, 319 


000 
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Obligations by objects 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average galaries and grades 
General schedule grades 

A verage salary 

A verage grade 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions , 144, 81¢ 
Part-time and temporary positions ! 15. OK 
Reeular pay in excess of 52-week base E 274, 084 
Payment above basic rates L , 545, 208 


Total personal service obligations ‘ 74, 514, 43: 555, 51% 38, 979, MAS 


Direct Obligations 

01 Personal services 54! Al, B , R75, 934 
02 Travel : 3, 3, 942, 40 
03 Transportetion of things ; 458, 100 
04 Communic*ticn services y } 203) 200 
05 Rents and utilitv services Af 219, 785 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 149. 428 
07 Other contractual services ; ; 2, 020, 191 
0&8 Supplies end materials 7 : . , 506, 040 
09 Equipment : y , 343, 491 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments 58, 261, 427 
Reserve for emergencies 100. 000 


direct obligations 76 798 70, 348, , ORO, OOK 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


Ol Personal services : SOO) E 5 , 103, 119 
02 Travel 580) 250, 154 
03 Trensportation of things 98, 191 51, ‘ 

04 Communicstion services 281, 551 128, 

06 Printing and reproduction 314 6, 

07 Other contractual services 524 167, 

o& Supplies and materials 233 126, 67: 

09 Equipment 043 220, 4 

15 Taxes and assessments 55, 837 24, 


Toto! obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 13, 876, 163 6, 651, 627 


Total obligations 89, 956, 962 80, 848, 887 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1054 estimats 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $8, 637, 239 $6, 840, 172 | $6, 787. 626 
Obligations incurred during the 956, 962 76. 80, 848, 887 
594, 201 83, 839, 799 87, 636, 513 
Deduct 
Reimbursements received 267, 532 6, 745, 627 3, 848, 887 
Adjustment in obligations of prior yea 1b, 246 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year }, 840, 172 6, 787, 626 7, 434, 156 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 15, 196 


Tota] expenditures 1, 456, 055 70, 306, 546 76, 353. 470 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2, 896, 556 63, 516, 641 69, 615, 700 
Out of prior authorizations , 559, 499 6, 789, 905 6, 737, 770 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order, please. 

We are happy to have with us today J. Edgar Hoover, the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Hoover, will you pro- 
ceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMEN' 
Mr. Hoover. I will be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 


For the fiscal year 1954 the Bureau is requesting an amount of 
S77 million. 


PERSON NEL 


We are requesting an increase of 377 employees for the fiscal year 
1954 when compared to the personnel allowed during the fiscal year 
1953. Employees at the seat of Government will be decreased by 121; 
65 additional field agents and 433 field clerks are requested. 


COMPARISON OF 19583 AND 1954 BUDGETS 


I have here, for the information of the committee, a comparable 
tabulation of the 1953 appropriation and the amount allowed by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1954 reflecting the increases 
and the decreases. The tabulation also compares the number of em- 
ployees allowed for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. CLevencer. We will make this a part of the record. 

Mr. Hoover. I would be happy to have that done, Mr. Chairman. 

( The tabulation is as follows :) 


Comparison of funds allowed by Budget Bureau for 1954 with those available for 1953 
(ere lusive of reimburse ments 


Allowed by 
Available, Budget 
1953 Bureau, 
1954 


Increase 
or 


decrease (--* 


Personal services 
Departmental $18, 577 $19, 551, 114 +$973, 217 
Number of employees 
Special agent supervisors 2 (338 +-(14) 
Clerks and technicians (4, 729 135) 


Total 5, (5, 067) — (121) 


Field $42, 494,525 | $46,324,825 | +83, 830 300 
Number o employees 

Special agents 5. O55 120) +-(65) 

Clerks (2, 474) , 909) +- (433) 


Total 7, 53 029) 4-(498) 


Total, personal services $61, 072, 422 75,939 | +$4, 803, 517 
Number of employees 
Special agents : (5, 379 (5, 458) 
Clerks and technicians (7, 340 7, 638 


Total ‘ 12, 719 (13, 096) 


Other expenses 
rravel $3, 906, 430 : 400 
Transportation of things 449, 651 58, 100 
Communication services 1, 187, 925 " 200 
Rents and utilities 156, 508 785 
Printing and reproduction 114, 665 428 
Other contractual services 1, 149, 377 2, 191 
Supplies and materials _- 1, 462, 685 Y 040 
Equipment 495, 683 s 490 
Taxes and assessments 158, 654 261, 427 +102, 


Total, other expenses £ be 9, O81, 578 4 061 +1, 942, 


Total, all expenses 7 70, 154, 000 76, 000 +-6, 746, 000 
Emergency fund 100, 000 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 70, 254, 000 . 000 +6, 746, 000 
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SECURITY WORK 


Mr. Hoover. The primary reason for the increase in funds re 
quested is due to the increase in the security work of the Bureau, the 
internal-security operations within the country. A little later on in 
my testimony I will go into greater detail concerning the increases 11 
this work. 

SMITH ACT CASES 


The prosecutions of Communists under the Smith Act, which have 
been initiated during the last several years, have materially increased 
our investigative work. Investigations and prosecutions under this 
act will continue during the next year. 


CRIMINAL WORK 


There has also been a marked increase with regard to the regula 
criminal investigative work of the Bureau. One particular case with 
which you are no doubt familiar is the investigation which we are 
making of alleged criminal violations on the New York waterfront. 
On that one investigation alone there are 174 agents assigned for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any violations of Federal statutes 
have occurred. Violations may involve antiracketeering statutes, 
frauds against the Government, thefts, and the like. I cite this one 
investigation to show what one investigation can tie up in personnel 
174 agents. 

APPLICANT INVESTIGATIONS 


There has also been an increase of the demands made upon the FBI 
in connection with the investigation of applicants, not only the regular 
requests from other governmental agencies but in other instances. 
You will recall that the President, upon being elected, requested me to 
comply with requests for investigation of all Cabinet officers and all 
sub-Cabinet officers as the individual members of the Cabinet were 
appointed. Each one called and asked us to investigate them indi 
vidually. In turn, as they subsequently named additional members 
of the sub-Cabinet, the Assistant Secretaries and the Under Secre 
taries, I was requested to make those investigations. 


INVESTIGATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
We have had an increase in the requests for investigations of the 
staff members of various congressional committees who have access 


to sec urity information as the result of committee assignments. 


ECONOMY OF OPERATIONS 


I want to point out to the committee, though, that. notwithstanding 
the vast increase in work, we have endeavored to effect drastic econ- 
omies in operations. Certain of these economies are not desirable 
over a prolonged period of time, in that they would affect, to some 
degree, the efficient operations of the Bureau. Nevertheless, we have 
had to apply them in order to come within the appropriation we have 
available for this year 
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For instance, we found it necessary to discontinue additional ap 
pointments early in the fiscal year. No additional new agents or 
clerks have been appointed. We have discontinued reallocations of 
employees to higher grades, even though they are performing work 
entitling them to higher sal: ary allocations. We temporarily discon- 
tinued all inservice training, which is the program of bringing agents 
in from the field for a 2-week refresher course of training at the seat 
of government. We have decreased the transfer of agents from one 
section of the country to another. We have discontinued certain field 
agents’ conferences. We have permitted leave without pay not to 
exceed a total of 60 days, to conserve available funds. We have dras- 
tically curtailed communications expenses, using the regular mail 
and airmail when ordinarily we should use teletype. We have 
markedly decreased travel expenses and the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. 

We have cut operating expenses below a desired continued mini- 
mum so that we can reinstitute our inservice training, which is very 
essential. The increased funds approved will, in part, assist us in 
reducing our present work backlog during the next fiscal year. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


There are several changes in the phraseology of the appropriation 
which is provided for during the next fiscal year. 


AUTOMOBILES 


One change is the reduction in the number of automobiles to be 
purchased. We are asking for 200 new automobiles for replacement 
instead of 235. I wish to point out to the committee that we will have 
available for 1954 for the use of our staff throughout the entire United 
States and Territories 3,004 automobiles. We are requesting a total 
of 5,449 field agents. 

Due to the necessity for conserving available funds, to enable us 
to maintain necessary investigative coverage of our work we have 
not yet purchased the replacement automobiles approved for the 
present fiscal year. 

In our work, automobiles are absolutely essential and they must 
be in good condition. We have many cases involving the pursuit of 
criminals endeavoring to avoid apprehension necessitating operation 
of vehicles at high speeds. There is also the problem of surveillance 
of individuals who may be operating in violation of the espionage 
statutes and other internal-security directives. Therefore, we need 
our present allowed motor equipment. 


RELOCATION OF FIREARMS RANGES AT QUANTICO 


Another change in the appropriation phraseology is an item of 

$550,000 for the relocation of the firearms ranges at Quantico. 

As this committee will recall, some years ago it authorized us to 
establish training quarters on the Quantico Marine Base. Land was 
furnished by the Marine Corps without cost to us. We came to the 
committee and were granted an appropriation in order to construct 
the necessary barracks and ranges. 
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We received word last year that by reason of an expansion of the 
marine facilities the area of the base at Quantico upon which our 
range facilities are located will be required for another use. The 
range will have to be relocated because of a high-speed highway to the 
marine base which is going through this particular area. The Marine 
Corps is also relocating its ranges due to this fact. 

I have received assurances that this change of location will be per- 
manent. We will not have to come to you again 2 or 3 years from now 
and ask for another change on the base. We need $550,000 in order to 
relocate our ranges which are absolutely necessary in the training 
of our agents. 

I wish to advise the committee that since 1940, when the training 
facilities at Quantico were established, we have spent an amount of 
$600,000. That is for a period of 13 years. Many essential improve- 
ments have been made without any cost to the Bureau. 

I should like to introduce at this time a tabulation of the itemized 
costs of this $550,000, so that the committee may have the benefit of 
this information. I thought you might like to know how it is broken 
down by items. 


VETERANS IN THE FBI 


I want to advise the committee of the policy of the Bureau in en- 
deavoring to employ as many veterans of the armed services as we 
possibly can. We have a special counselor in the Bureau who handles 
all matters dealing with the personnel who are veterans. 

Thirty-seven percent of our entire personnel are veterans of the 
First or Second World Wars, a total of 5,119 veterans in the Bureau. 


Seven hundred and sixty-three of our personnel are now in active mili- 
tary service. This reflects an excellent attitude upon the part of the 
men in our organization. 


MERITORIOUS INCREASES 


With regard to the meritorius increases which have been granted, 
the committee has always been interested in knowing exactly how 
such increases are handled within the Bureau, and the volume of such 
meritorius increases. All meritorious increases in the Department 
are screened by a committee consisting of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral.,the Solicitor General, and myself. 

Within the Bureau during the fiscal year 1953 to date we have ap- 
proved 71 meritorious increases totaling $11,680. These are increases 
which are granted in instances where employees, either clerks or 
agents, have done exceptionally outstanding work. 

You may recall that just a few days ago there was an instance where 
a clerk in our Oklahoma City office who was on night duty, on his 
way home stopped in a restaurant to have something to eat, at the 
town of El Reno, Okla. He happened to see a man sitting in the 
restaurant who was one of the top 10 fugitives wanted by the Bureau. 
This young man was not an agent, and he was not armed, yet he 
immediately slipped out and went to the local police department, 
notified them, and had them apprehend this man. This alert action 
saved time and saved money and perhaps saved lives in the ultimate 
apprehension of this criminal. I immediately recommended a meri- 
torious promotion for that young man. 
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ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF BUREAT 


I should like to furnish the Gommittee a record of our accomplish 
ments of which we are justly proud; the accomplishments of the 
Bureau for the fiscal year 1952 as compared with the fiscal year 1951. 


CONVICTIONS 


In 1951 we obtained 8.408 convictions. In 1952 we obtained 9.036 
convictions In cases in which our agents performed investigative 
work, an increase of 628 convictions compared to the last fiscal year. 

I have a graphic chart which will portray this accomplishment more 
graphically to the committee. 


SENTENCES IMPOSED 


In 1951 we had sentences totaling 21,712 years imposed in Bureau 
cases. In 1952 we had sentences imposed totaling 22,606 years, or an 
increase of 894 years. This chart visually portrays that accomplish 
ment. 


APPREHENSION OF FUGITIVES 


We apprehended 4,730 more fugitives in the fiscal year 1952 than in 
1951. In other words, we apprehended 11,100 men in 1952 as against 
6,370 in 1951 fiseal year. 


UTOMOBILE THEFTS 


In automobile theft cases investigated by the Bureau, 1,529 more 
‘ars Were recovered in our cases during the fiscal year 1952 than in 
1951. In 1951 we recovered a total of 10,781, and in 1952 we re- 
covered a total of 12,310. This chart will show the accomplishment in 
that field. 


CASES BROUGHT TO TRIAL 


During the fiscal year 1952, there were 9297 cases brought to trial 
in Which the Bureau performed investigative work. We obtained 
convictions in 9,036, or 97.2 percent of all cases which were brought 
totrial. Acquittals were obtained in 261 cases, or a percentage of 2.8 

Pleas of guilty were made in 8.316 cases. This is rather significant, 
as it clearly points out the excellent preparation of these cases. When 
the defendants were brought to trial they pled guilty, thus saving the 
Government time and money. 


FINE, SAVINGS, RECOVERIES EFFECTED, AND CLAIMS SETTLED IN FAYXOR 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The next item is the matter of fines, savings, recoveries effected, and 
claims settled in favor of the Government. For the fiscal year 1952, 
the amount in fines, savings, recoveries effected, and claims settled 
in favor of the Government upon which the Bureau worked totaled 
$117,008,345. 

The cost of operating the Bureau for that same year was $91,595,559. 
The amount of fines, savings, recoveries effected, and claims settled 
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in favor of the Government exceeded our operating costs by $25, 
412,786. 

With regard to the funds available, in a comparison of 10 years, 
from 1942 to 1952, the funds that were made available by Congress 
for the operation of the Bureau for those 10 years totaled $554,608,686, 
The fines, savings, recoveries effected, and claims settled resulted jy 
$677,351,589, or an excess of over $122 million in the 10-year record, 

I have here for the committee a chart reflecting this information, 


PRESENT WORK TREND 


Mr. Hoover. Although our record for the fiscal year 1952 reflected 
a heavy increase in work as well as an increase in accomplishments, 
the figures for the first 7 months of the fiscal year 1953 show that we 
are 17 percent ahead of the number of convictions in 1952, we are 23 
percent ahead in the years of sentences imposed in 1952, we are 21 
percent ahead in the number of fugitives apprehended in 1952, and 
we are 18 percent ahead in the number of automobiles recovered in 
1952. We are 207 percent ahead in the matter of fines, savings, and 
recoveries effected for the first 7 months of 1953 fiscal year as com- 
pared to the same period in 1952. The total of fines, recoveries, and 
savings to the Government during the first 7 months of the present 
fiscal year is $76,628,735. 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Now I should like to turn to a presentation of the work of the 
Bureau at the seat of government. I have here for the information 
of the committee an organization chart of the Bureau at the seat of 
government, 


IDENTIFICATION DivisIon 


Mr. Hoover. The largest Division of the Bureau at the seat of gov- 
ernment is the Identification Division. It is located in a separate 
building from the main Bureau, which is in Department of Justice 
Building at Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenue. The Identification 
Division is located at Second and D Streets SW. 

I have here for the information of the committee a series of charts 
which give a graphic picture of the work of the Identification 
Division. 

This chart shows a portion of our criminal fingerprint files, reflect- 
ing the size of this phase of our operations. 

This photograph shows our Criminal Card Index Section, in the 
Identification Division. 

The next photograph shows a portion of the typing section. 

I also have here for the information of the committee a chart show- 
ing the organization of the Identification Division and setting out the 
flow of work in that Division. 

Mr. Hoover. The Identification Division serves as a central reposi- 
tory of fingerprint records for all the law-enforcement agencies in the 
United States and many such agencies abroad. At the present time 
12,575 law-enforcement agencies contribute fingerprint records to our 
files. This chart shows the growth in the number of contributors from 
1932 when we had 4,712 contributors to today when we have 12,575 
contributors. 
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APPREHENSION OF FUGITIVES 


Identification Division plays a very important part in the 
ocation of badly wanted fugitives. During the fiscal year 1952, sepa- 
ate from the investigative work of the Bureau, the Identification 
Division was able to bring about the apprehension or location of 
\),533 fugitives from justice. These persons were wanted by local law- 
enforcement agencies for previous offenses and when their finger- 
prints were received in connection with current arrests, they were 
identified as wanted men and the appropriate law-enforcement 
iwencies were advised of their locations. 

To indicate to the members of the committee the type of case to 
which I am referring, with regard to the apprehension of wanted 
criminals, we had a case recently of a man who had escaped from the 
Vermont State penitentiary in September 1939, where he had heen 
serving a sentence of 20 years for rape. On August 23, 1952, he was 
arrested at Providence, R. I., under the name of Henry J. Fuller, an 
entirely different name from his right name. His arrest at Providence 
was the result of his leaving the scene of an automobile accident. 
Fingerprints were taken by the local authorities, and we were able 
to identify him as having escaped from the Vermont State peni- 
tentiary in 1939. The Vermont authorities were advised and they 
secured his return to the Vermont State prison. 

Another recent case involves a man named Miller. He was arrested 
n Mansfield, Ohio, charged with armed robbery in August of 1952. 
He went under the name of Miller, but when his fingerprints were 
received we identified him as a man named Benion, who had escaped, 


in September 1951, from a road camp operated by the State pees. 
tiary of West Virginia, He had a police record ‘back to 1939. This 
man’s record was furnished to the Ohio authorities. The W a Vir- 
ginia authorities were also advised of his apprehension. He has 
heen sentenced to from 10 to 25 years in the State penitentiary of 
Qhio for the crime of armed robbery. 


VALUE OF FINGERPRINT FILES 


Mr. Hoover. Our fingerprint files have proven to be very valuable, 
for example, in preventing undesirables from obtaining employment 
in the Government. Searches of our files of the finger prints of such 
applicants have resulted in the identification of many undesirables, 
such as ingividuals having bad criminal records, sex deviates, mental 
ncompetents, and other such cases. Through this fingerprint service 
we have been able to furnish information to the Civil Service Com- 
mission on many occasions which prevented the appointment of 
indesirables. 

A case in point is one covering an applicant for civilian employ- 
ment in the Army. The Civil Service Commission forwarded his 
fingerprints to us for search. Our records showed that he had been 
arrested once for rape and convicted of the crime of carnal knowledge, 
and had been again arrested for rape as late as the early part of 1952, 
his case being still pending. 

Another was that of an applicant being considered for the position 
of waiter in the United States Soldiers’ Home in Washington. Upon 
search of his fingerprints we found 88 arrests in his case, froma 1934 
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—— 


to date; 79 of the arrests were for drunkenness. Obviously, he would 
have been unsatisfactory as an employee of the Soldiers’ Home. 


NONCRIMINAL FINGERPRINT RECORDS 


Our fingerprint files contain a large number of noncriminal pri: 
These files contain the fingerprint rec -ords of immigrants, of applica ants 
for citizenship, of members of the armed services, of Government 
employees, and so forth. Many unidentified dead persons who hay 
lost their lives in military actions, in airplane crashes, steamship 
disasters, fires, accidents, and in some instances suicides, have bee 
identified when their fingerprints have been searched through ow 
files, 

We have identified a number of amnesia victims. Missing persons 
have also been located through the same procedure. A very inte: 
esting case which just recently happened was the case of a man ji 
Glasgow, Scotland, who wrote and asked whether we would try t 
locate his brother, who had been last heard from in Los Angeles i) 
1920. The settlement of an estate was involved. Through a check of 
our alien registration fingerprint records we were able to locate hin 
and advised his brother accordingly. 

The above facts prove that the value of fingerprinting is becoming 
more apparent and is being appreciated for its worth to our law 
abiding citizens. 

Another unusual case which might be of interest to the committee 
concerns a man named D. W. Becker. A young man was found dead 
in a Milwaukee hotel room. The room was registered in the name of 
James Weekes. Thirty friends and relatives, including the mother of 
Weekes, identified the deceased as Weekes, and he was so buried. Ten 
days later James Weekes returned to his home, and told the story 
that he had registered at the hotel, that he had gone out to a saloon 
where he met a man named Becker, that they had come back to the 
hotel, and while they were sitting in the room Becker slumped over 
dead. This young man was frightened, and immediately disappeared. 
The body of the man supposed to be Weekes was exhumed. Finger 
prints were taken and we were able to identify him as D. W. Becker, 
who had enlisted in the United States Army in 1947. 

Another case which proves the value of fingerprint identification is 
the case where it proved the innocence of a man. We are just as 
interested in proving innocence as we are of proving guilt 

A man named Stoppelli, with a very long police recor -€ extending 
back to 1925, for robbery, bribery, and narcotics was arrested in 
August 1949 in San Francisco for narcotics violation. A Govern- 
ment fingerprint expert, not of the FBI, testified that the fingerprint 
on the envelope containing heroin was the fingerprint of Stoppelli. 
Stoppelli denied this. However, he was convicted of the crime. He 
appealed the case to the circuit court, and the circuit court sustained 
the conviction in the district court by a vote of 2 to 1 and he was 
sent to the penitentiary. He continued to protest his conviction, and 
the Narcotics Bureau of the Treasury Department finally asked us 
whether we would make a comparison of the fingerprint evidence. 
We made a comparison and found that the fingerprint on the envelope 
was not that of Stoppelli. President Truman commuted the man’s 
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rence, This case shows the value of fingerprint evidence in proving 
ence as well as guilt. 


MAGNITUDE OF WORK OF IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


Che following statistics show the magnitude of the work of the 

fication Division and its accomplishments. 

During the fiscal year 1952, we were in receipt of 5,577,957 sets of 
ingerprints, We made identifications in 938.942 out of the 1.383;773 

inal fingerprint records received. These aentsiatioad repre- 
ated the highest number ever made during a fiscal year. 

This chart will show the committee the growth of the Tdentification 
Division since 1932 

The value of the Identification Division to the citizens of the 
ountry is reflected in the number of identifications made. In the past 
scal year, from the criminal fingerprints sent to us by police, 67.85 
ercent had previous police records, the highest number of identifica- 
tions made during any fiscal vear. 

This chart shows that we have almost doubled our percentage of 
wlice-record identifications in the past 20 years. 

We have identified 1,334 prints of pe rsons who have been found dead, 
dentity unknown, This represents 72 percent of all unidentified dead 
ints received by the Bureau for hs nding during the fiscal ye: ur 1952. 
[hese persons might otherwise have been buried in potter’s field. 
Pheir relatives might never have known of their whereabouts had not 
the Bureau through the medium of this service made these identifica- 


hions, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


The Identification Division was established on July 1, 1924, as a 
— of action by the Subcommittee on Appropr iations of the House 
if Representatives. ‘The total number of prints in our possession at 
that time, when it was organized, was 810,188. The total number of 
prints in our possession as of January 31 of this year is 126,491,186. 
The large increase has come about by reason of the fact that this 
ommittee has brougltt about a consolidation of the various Govern- 
vent fingerprint files such as those of the armed services. All such 
rints are now in the Identification Division of the FBI. Also to be 
onsidered is the fact that in the postwar period there was more con- 
sciousness of the need for fingerprinting. ‘The submission of finger- 
print records for our files reflects a continued increase at the present 
lime. 
This chart shows the growth of this Division as I have just out- 
ned it to the committee. 


FINGERPRINTS ON FILE 


There are two main fingerprint files in the Identification Division. 
A total of 23,777,105 criminal fingerprint records, representing an 
estimated 9,625,699 persons are contained today in our criminal- 
fingerprint file. Many criminals have been fingerprinted more than 
once. I previously mentioned the case where a man had a record of 
‘Ss arrests. Each time he is arrested his fingerprints are sent to us. 
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That is why the total number of sets of fingerprints on file exceeds the 
total number of persons for whom prints are on file. 

The noncriminal prints, received from military, naval and marin 
personnel, Government employees, aliens, and all personal identifica 
tion prints, total 102,714,081, representing an estimated 59,821,619 
persons. 

This comparative chart will present these facts in a visual manne 

We are doing everything possible to eliminate duplicate finger. 
print records in our master files. We eliminate prints of persons wh 
are deceased and we separate the prints of persons who are 75 years 
of age and over in an effort to keep these files in a workable conditio 

We found in a survey of 22,060 criminal fingerprints, 18.7 percent 
involved duplicate arrests records of the individuals for the sanx 
crime. Such duplicate prints are received for instance in the case of 
a Federal prisoner from the arresting police department, from th: 
United States Marshall and upon conviction from the Federal pen 
tentiary where he is incarcerated. The duplicates are eliminated 
from our master file. The elimination of such prints simplifies th 
searches made in the file. 

During the first year of its existence the Bureau Identificatio: 
Division received 104,660 sets of fingerprints, or a daily average of 
402. We now average a daily receipt of 19,993 prints, or a total for 
the fiscal year of 5,577,957. 

I have here a tabulation which portrays visually that informatio 
for the committee. 

The fingerprint receipts, as I have already indicated, will continu 
to increase. All members of the armed services are fingerprinted, an 
those prints will be sent tous. Under the President’s loyalty program. 
which may shortly be revised to a security program new appointees 
to positions in the executive branch of the Government are finge! 
printed, these prints being filed in our files. There are also prints 
of local and State applic ants for positions, prints of applicants for 
positions of responsibility in law enforcement agencies, and prints 
of taxicab drivers and others. Persons making applic ations for citi 
zenship have their fingerprints checked in our files. Under the Im 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 there are provisions which re 
quire fingerprinting of from 270,000 to 300,000 known immigrant 
aliens. 

I cite the above facts to show the continual expansion that is in 
evitable, and over which we can have no control. For example in 
1950 we received 415,753 fingerprints from the armed services. In 
the past fiscal year such receipts totaled 1,250,946, an increase of 201 
percent. These receipts will no doubt continue so long as the Selec 
tive Service Act continues in force and effect and enlistments in the 
armed services continue at their present rate. 


SPEED PHOTO TRANSCEIVER 


I want to call to the committee’s attention a machine or a process 
which we have in the Identification Division which is very interesting 
and very effective, the speed photo transceiver. This device is main 
tained in our Identification Division, and similar sets are maintained 
in 26 law enforcements agencies. It enables a law enforcement agenc) 
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ving one of these transceivers to transmit a photograph of the finger- 
prints of an individual to us here in Washington. Through this de- 
vice fingerprints can be answered within a period of an hour and a 
half or 2 hours. 

Many times, as you can appreciate, persons are arrested as suspects 
for crimes who immediately get out a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
police authorities have to have a complete criminal record in order 
to be able to hold the man. This process, which is used in cases of 
rimes of violence, has proven to be of exceptional value. 

I want to cite just one case. Last August in Chicago a man ran 
wildly through Grant Park. He shot a young girl and nearly killed 
her escort. He then committed suicide. His prints were sent to us 
by transceiver, and within 1 hour and 5 minutes we were able to 
furnish the Chicago Police with his police record, which dated back to 
1944. 

This device is proving to be exceedingly valuable with regard to 
the transmission of prints from the Far Western States and to the 
Pacific coast. 


EXCHANGE OF FINGERPRINTS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Our Identification Division exchanges fingerprint records with a 
number of foreign countries. I should like to furnish to the commit- 
tee at this time a chart identifying the 82 contributors to our foreign 
fingerprint exchange. This service is valuable. Crime is not entirely 
local or national but is international. Persons by means of airplane 
transportation can be in Europe or South America tomorrow after 


committing a crime in this country. 

Our foreign contributors have identified one out of every 11 persons 
whose fingerprints were transmitted to foreign countries for search 
against their files. One out of every 4 of the prints we have received 
from foreign countries have been identified with a fingerprint record 
in our files. 

[ should like to submit to the committee a chart showi ing our accom- 
plishments in this particular field. This service makes it unhealthy 
for a criminal to try to seek sanctuary in a foreign country. 


SINGLE FINGERPRINT FILE 


Another important section of the Identification Division is the 
single fingerprint file. The purpose of this file is to identify frag- 
mentary prints which may be found at the scene of a crime. A man 
may commit a robbery, a murder, or any other crime, and he may leave 
a fingerprint on a glass, or on the ledge of a desk. Law enforcement 
officers use a process by which they can lift such fingerprints which 
are then sent to us for search. 

Included in this single fingerprint file are leading kidnappers, ex- 
tortionists, bank robbers, bank burglars, gangsters and notorious 
criminals, totaling 3,861. During the last fiscal year we were able 
to identify latent prints in 1,159 cases, showing the value of maintain- 
ing such a file. 

I have here for the committee a chart which reflects those number 
of such identifications made. 
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KOREAN WAR CASUALTY IDENTIFICATIONS 


I should like to refer briefly to the Korean war casualty file. This 
file was established in July of 1950 to identify persons who were 
deceased military personnel and battle casualties resulting from th 
Korean hostilities. 

Of the 20,906 burial forms which we have received we were able to 
establish the identity of 20,552 individuals. Many times upon the 
field of battle it has been found that an individual who has been 
severely mutilated may be identified as John Doe, whereas when the 
fingerprints come to us for check we find that he is not John Doe 
but an entirely different individual. This check enables the estab 
lishment of the victim’s true identity. 

I should like to say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. Other prints on file in the Identification Division rw 
into the millions. We have personal identification prints, prints of all 
Government employees, civil service prints, and prints of prisoners 
of war. I will not go into detail as to the specific collections, with the 
exception of referring to the Civil Service Commission prints. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION PRINTS 


The committee has always been interested in this category, because 
as a result of the instructions of this committee in April of 1943 the 
Civil Service Commission was directed to submit the fingerprints of all 
persons in Government employ or considered for Government employ 
to the FBI for check. Through January 31, 1953, the following 
actions have been taken by the Civil Service Commission : 11,968 have 
been dismissed as a result of the records we furnished ; 6,897 have been 
confronted and reprimanded ; 4,238 have received letters of warning: 
and 21,316 have been flagged on the eligible list as being questionable 
for appointment should the xy file application again. 
Again, this is a screening out of the Gove -rnment not only of the 
undesirables in it, but preventing those who may apply in the future 
from being favorably considered. 


WORK BACKLOG 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenceR. Just as a part of this, would you put in the back- 
log of unfinished fingerprints. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. The total delinquency of all items of work 
is 1,315,299. It would take the present staff 6 full work days to elim- 
inate this delinquency. 

Our present staff is not sufficient to completely eliminate it. 


TRAINING AND INSPECTION Drviston 


The inspection service of the Bureau, and the inspection service 
of any organizi ition, in my estimation, is the medium to keep an or- 
ganization on its toes performing its work efficiently and economically, 
seeing that there is no pyramiding of systems, and to see, further- 
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more, that the policies and proc ‘edures of the organization are prop- 
rly carried out. That is one of the main functions of the Training 
ud Inspection Division. 

The training of all new agents is handled in this Division. New 

iwents are afforded a course of training of 16 weeks, immediately after 
they have been appointed. They are carefully screened and investi- 
gated before appointment. 

The curriculum of this course of training covers various subjects. 
[he principal ones are subjects dealing with evidence, with the op- 
erations of the Bureau from the point of view of scientific crime de- 
tection, and defensive tacties. 

[ have here for the information of the committee a chart which 
shows just one phase of defensive tactics being taught to our agents. 

We also stress interview technique, because many persons are inter- 
viewed during the course of a day. The training course deals very 
ntensively with the matter of internal security, covering the field of 
espionage and activities of the Communist Party. It also deals with 
the matters of laws on arrest and searches and seizure, as well as civil 
rights. We stress the fact to the new man that we are out to get the 
nformation, not out to get the individual. We want the facts. We 
want them objectively. We want them obtained in a legal manner, 
so that there can be no criticism of any improper procedures upon our 
part. 

We will not tolerate any brutality, duress, or any other type of il- 
egal practice. It is known that any employee who resorts to such 
tactics will be immediately dismissed from the Bureau. 


APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS 


The requirements for agents’ appointment in the Bureau have not 
been lessened, notwithstanding the heavy pressure of work which we 
ave had to face, and the new appointments which we have had to 
make. All applicants for appointments to agents’ positions must be 
either graduates of recognized law schools or graduate accountants 
with at least 3 years’ experience. The latter, of course, are used largely 
in the antitrust, bankruptcy cases, and other accounting investigations. 

They must be available for assignment wherever their services are 
needed—the United States, its Territories, or even foreign countries 
where some agents are assigned in liasion capacities. , 

We are particularly desirous of going into the background of the 
associations of a man so that when he comes into the Bureau there 
can be no question about his character or his personality, or about any 
element in his makeup which will subsequently be embarrasing to the 
ulministration of the Bureau. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


[ also should like to refer to another type of school which we main- 
tain within the Bureau, the in-service school. As I said earlier this 
morning, all of the agents in the field come in once every 2 years for 
an in-service training course of 2 weeks’ duration. It is a refresher 
course. This training is especially essential so that our agents will be 
kept up to date on the new procedures of our work, upon the new 

30674—53——9 
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policies. At the same time through class discussions we get many 
excellent suggestions from the men attending these classes. 

From time to time as necessary certain special schools are called for 
the instruction of small groups of agents in the investigation oj 
espionage activities, the handling of surveillances, the investigation of 
activities of the Communist Party, or a civil-rights school for the pur. 
pose of instructing in the investigation of alleged violations of civil 

rights, so that when such cases arise expertly trained men will le 
able to take hold of them in a proper manner. 


FIREARMS TRAINING 


We stress the matter of firearms training. At the present time our 
National Academy, as I related earlier, is at the Quantico Marine Bas 

I have here for the information of the committee a picture of that 
Academy as it is set up. 

The initial and refresher training of our agents in all types of fire- 
arms is conducted there. I have here a picture showing an aerial view 
of the present range location on that base. 

As to the training of all the agents, the new agents in the service, 
agents attending refresher courses, and the agents of our Washington 
Field Division and Richmond Field Division as well as our seat of 
government staff, are afforded firearms training at the base. The 
National Academy classes are also trained there. I will touch upon 
the scope of that work shortly. 

Firearms training is particularly necessary, because in our work 
we can never tell when we may have to engage in a gun battle with 
some hoodlum. 

We have only had one agent killed by gunfire since 1942. This isa 
phenomenal record, large sly due to the fact that our men are required 
to maintain constant training in firearms, both when they come into 
Washington and in the field. 

I should like to point out collaterally, for the information of the 
committee, that during the past year 64 police officers were killed i 
the line of duty in the United States. That is an increase of 75 per- 
cent over the number killed in 1951. That is a shocking figure. There 
were 34 killed in 1951 and 64 killed in 1952. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point! 

Mr. Cievencer. Certainly. 

Mr. Preston. How many fugitive criminals have your men ever 
killed ? 

Mr. Hoover. During the past 10 years we have had to kill 7 crimi- 
nals. During that period our agents apprehended more than 88,000 
fugitives from justice. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to submit to the committee a series of 
photographs which show some of our ranges at Quantico, which I 
think would be of interest to you, and which will give you a picture 
of the operations there. As you will note, there are moving targets, 
hip firing, and all types of firing. We have to be skilled in all types 
of firearms activity. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Now I should like to turn to the work that the Bureau carries on 
in conducting the FBI National Academy. The Academy was or- 
ganized in July of 1935, and we have had 50 sessions to date. 

The Academy is composed of law enforcement officers from all parts 
of the country. We invite local police officers, both from the large 
cities and the small cities, and the State and county units to attend 
the Academy. Officers considered for the Academy miist be recom- 
mended by their superiors and must pass Bureau entrance require- 
ments. Two sessions of the Academy are held annually. 

Since 1935 2,587 officers have graduated from the Academy. 

One-fourth of those men are today executive heads of local law en- 
forcement. The academy has removed the demand that so many 
people have made for a national police force. We do not want it and 
we do not need it in this country. The Federal Government can ac- 
complish the same result through this type of training, which does not 
cost us anything. These men come from the local police departments. 
They pay their transportation expenses and pay for their housing 
while here. They go through the training school along with our men. 
These classes establish a fine espirit de corps between the local officers 
and our men. 

This training enables these local officers to go back to their com- 
munities and in turn set up training schools to train their own law en- 
forcement officers, and to make law enforcement a real profession, 
which is what it should be. 

The curriculum in that National Academy covers every phase of 
operations except the enforcement of Federal] statutes. 

I have here for the information of the committee a chart which 
shows some of the factual matters concerning the statements I have 
just made. 

I also have felt that incident to the work of these National Academy 
graduates, as they go back to conduct their own training schools in 
their own communities under their own direction, and not by the 
Federal Government, they can do a great deal of good. We do make 
lecturers available from our local offices, who can assist them. 

Over the course of years we have held in various parts of the country 
meetings with law enforcement officers, to bring about a closely knit 
cooperation and coordination between Federal and local authorities, 
thus again avoiding any superimposed national police, which is ad- 
vocated now and then by some persons. I am very much opposed to 
such an organization. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT BULLETIN 


I want to submit to the committee a copy of our Law Enforcement 
Bulletin which is issued by the Bureau monthly. This bulletin is dis- 
tributed to all local law enforcement agencies. It contains “wanted” 
notices of persons that are being sought, missing persons who are bein 
sought by relatives, and outstanding criminals at large, together wit 
rarious articles on scientific law enforcement procedures which might 
be helpful to the local authorities. There is a distribution of 23,500 
copies monthly. 
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INSPECTION WORK 


In connection with the inspection work of our Bureau, I do want to 
mention that we have an inspection of all of our field offices once each 
year by our Inspection Unit; at all divisions at the seat of the govern- 
ment once a year, and every 6 months the head of each division in the 
field and at the seat of government has to make a self inspection, 
which means that the chief of the division or the chief of the field 
office himself makes his own inspection. These inspections alert us 
to any waste motion or any other activity that can be streamlined 
to insure compliance with policies and procedures. 

I should like to submit to the committee a copy of the Identificatior 
Orders that we issue, together with a copy of our Wanted Circulars 
that are issued when fugitives are being sought. 


STORY OF THE FBI 


The committee will be particularly interested in this next booklet, 
the Story of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This booklet was 
compiled at the request of this committee several years ago, and has 
been exceedingly popular, particularly in schools and civie organiza- 
tions. There have been 154,500 copies of the booklet distributed, 
and the cost is negligible, only 8 cents a copy. 

If any a smber of this committee desires any copies for distribution, 
we would be very glad, indeed, to supply them. We are constantly 
receiving request S, as I Say, from unive rsities, colleges, schools, and 
civic organizations to supply them. 

This booklet was first printed as a result of a meeting of this ay 
mittee several years ago, when the committee felt that it might be 
helpful to have something in brief form which could be distributed 
to citizens and school children throughout the country, outlining the 
work of the Bureau in simple language. 


Recorps AND COMMUNICATIONS Division 


I should like now to take up the work of our Records and Com- 
munications Division. This Division includes the Files Section of 
the Bureau. It is the nerve center of the Bureau. 

I will not go into too much detail concerning the work of this Divi- 
sion although we do perform a tremendous amount of searching of 
files there. We have a 41 million card index in our Files Section. 
Every lead, every complaint, every name that is received from any 
source is subject to immediate index so that it can be made available 
for our future use. 


NAME CHECKS 


We are making many checks, for practically every agency of Gov- 
ernment. I should like to cite that volume of work. 

In 1952 our name checks totaled 2,475,392. In the fiscal year 1950 
name checks totaled 1,201,887. That is an increase of over 100 per- 
cent in this activity over a 2-year period. 

These checks cover the names of persons that other agencies, such 
as the State Department, Passport Division, and Intelligence Serv- 
ices of all branches of the Government send in. They send us names 
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individuals in which they have an interest to determine whether 
our files contain any record of such persons. We make the checks 
wainst our files and report back to them. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


Another phase of the Bureau’s work which attracts particular in- 
terest of the public is the publication of our uniform crime reports. 
| submit to the committee a copy of that report. 

This program was authorized by Congress in September 1930. The 
FBI is charged by statute with the compil: ition of the crime statistics 
for the U nited States. These statistics come from 5,281 police 
wencies that submit the tabulations of their arrests and accomplish- 
ments in their respective areas. 

I have here a chart showing the growth of this program from 1941 
to 1951. 

The bulletin is issued semiannually, and about 33,000 copies are 
printed. A number of highlights that we have pin-pointed during 
the last year, which might be of interest to the committee, are. as 
follows: 

There were 1 Se _ crimes committed in the United States 
during the calendar * 1951, or 1 every 16.8 seconds. 

Duri ing an average d ay 295 persons were feloniously killed 
assaulted. 

143 robberies were committed each day. 

1,115 places were burglarized. 

540 cars were stolen, in addition to 3,064 other thefts each day of 
the year. 

72 percent of the persons formally charged by the police for various 
crimes were found guilty. That is an excellent record for the local 
law-enforcement agencies. 

Of the 150,697,361 persons in the United States—that is our census— 
there are 9,625,699 persons who have been arrested and fingerprinted, 
or 1 out of every 16. 

The reason for this volume of crime is due to a number of factors. 
There is just one figure I should like to cite to the committee, which 
gives some food for thought. It is estimated that 87 million persons 
in the United States are 25 years and over, and of that number 2,299,- 
000 have received no formal education and 9,630,000 have completed 
less than 5 years of school. 


ROLE OF EDUCATION TO COMBAT CRIME 


The lack of education contributes to some extent to this problem 
with which we are faced, both on the local and the national level. 
I think the educators of this country might well stress the need for 
law obedience and respect for property and other persons more than 
is Stressed today in many of our schools and colleges. It might have 
some effect. 

In addition, at every level of government, local and State and so 
forth, facilities should be available for our young people, the children 
particularly, so that they can at least go to sc hool, with some arrange- 
ment being made whereby they are required to go. When you see that 
figure of 9 million people having completed less than 5 years of school- 
ing, it is shocking. 
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CRIME RATES 


I should like to point out that crime rose 7.7 percent in the rural 
areas for the first 9 months of the last calendar year as compared 
with the first 9 months of the previous year. Crime increased 6.6 
percent in cities, the metropolitan areas, in the 9-months’ period. 

Reviewing these trends, for instance, the increase from January to 
Setpember 1952, in murder in the cities, was 9.9 percent. In the 
rural areas it dropped 6.3 percent. 

Negligent manslaughter increased in the cities 6.5 percent. It 
dropped 0.6 percent in the rural areas. 

Rape dropped in the cities 1.2 percent, and in the rural areas it 
increased 7.5 percent. 

Robbery increased in the cities 13.2 percent, and in the rural areas 
10.1 percent. 

Aggravated assault increased in the cities 13.9 percent, and in the 
rural areas 7.9 percent. 

Burglary increased in the cities 9.6 percent and in the rural areas 
8 percent. 

aarceny increased in the cities 3.8 percent and in the rural areas 
8 percent. 

Automobile theft increased in the cities 11.6 percent and in the 
rural areas 7.3 percent. 

These figures show that there has been a constant increase in crime 
both in the cities and in the rural areas. 


ARRESTS 


An examination of the fingerprint records in the Identification Di- 
vision showed that in the first 9 months of 1952 thcve were 41 percent 
more arrests for major violations than there had been in the previous 
year. 

Of a group of 664,178 fingerprints, 159,419 reflected arrests for 
drunkenness, and 49,517 reflected charges of driving while intoxicated. 

Another figure of some interest is the matter of the arrest of males. 
During the first 9 months of 1952 the male arrests showed the total 
had increased 3.7 percent over the previous 9 months of 1951. Arrests 
of males under 18 years of age increased 4.5 percent in those 9 months. 
Those from 18 through 20 increased 4.7 percent. Under the age of 21 
there was an increase in all arrests of males of 4.6 percent. 

Turning to the females, in all the age groups the total number of 
female arrests went up 4.1 percent. Under 18 years of age it increased 
5 percent. From 18 through 20 years of age it increased 7.2 percent. 
Under 21 the overall increase for females was 6.7 percent over the 
previous 9 months. 

CRIMES BY YOUTHS 


The percentage of arrests under the age of 21 was: 14.6 percent of 
all arrests involved youths under 21 years of age." They accounted for 
29.6 percent of the following crimes: Robbery, burglary, larceny, 
auto theft, embezzlement, fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, receiving 
stolen property, and arson. Nearly 30 percent of the arrests, in all 
of those very serious crimes were committed by youths under 21 years 
of age. 
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Youths under 21 years of age were respgnsible for 51 percent of all 
,utomobile thefts in this country ; 40.2 percent of all burglaries; 31.8 

rcent of all rapes; 29.9 percent of all robberies; and 25.8 percent of 
|] larcenies. 

[ would like to submit to the committee at this time a number of 
harts which portray graphically some of the figures which I have 

st presented to the committee. They give a visual picture of the 
testimony which I have just given. 


COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


[ should like to advise the committee of the work of our Communi- 
itions Section. The element of time is always a great factor in 
ny battle against crime and subversion. We have consequently estab- 
shed in the Bureau an excellent communications system which allows 
ommunications between our offices by radio, teletype, and telephone. 
fhe network will permit instant contact on a 24-hour basis with every 

field office of the FBI, and our field office headquarters here in 
Washington, as well as in the Territories. 

[ should like to point out one phase of our communications system 
which was established for the purpose of having it available should 
ul other means of commercial communications fall down, such as the 
result of floods, or other catastrophe. We have facilities established 
whereby we can communicate at any time, irrespective of what na- 
tional catastrophe may occur or overtake us in any part of the country, 
with any field office. This system is very necessary, in any national 
emergency. 

[ should like to submit to the committee at this time a chart showing 
the extent of our communications network. 

Two-way radio sets are being utilized in our field automotive equip- 
ment. This enables our agents to communicate with their field offices 
is well as between our automobiles; on emergency matters. We have 
established in a number of our field offices equipment for the handling 
of surveillances by means of radio communications, 

We have also available and have trained our agents in the handling 
of handie-talkie units. These are the two-way voice radio, battery- 
operated apparatus, which can be carried by an agent. They weigh 
about 9 pounds and enable contact with agents on surveillance, and 
make it possible to supervise and direct and control such investigative 
activities. 

[ should like to now go off the record for just a moment if I may. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FBI LABORATORY 


I would like to submit to the committee now a chart dealing with 
the examinations made by our FBI laboratory. 

Our laboratory was established in 1932, and I can say without 
question that it is the largest and best equipped laboratory of its kind 
today. We are prepared to handle any type of scientific examina- 
tion. 

We make the facilities of the laboratory available not only for the 
use of the Bureau but also other Federal agencies and local law- 
enforcement agencies. 
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During the past year we kave received requests for 23,398 examina 
tions to be made of items of evidence. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Document Section is a very important unit of the laboratory. 
During the past fiscal year we examined 64,632 documents. Thex 
examinations covered handwriting, typewriting, shoe prints and tire 
treads, ink and pencil examinations. 

We handle examinations in ballistics, the examination of firearms 
We make blood examinations, chemical examinations, spectographi 
examinations, and petrographic examinations, among others. 

We maintain a fraudulent-check file. This file is maintained as a 
national file.. We have identified 4,007 fraudulent-check writers 
from this file alone. Bad-check artists follow a type of pattern, and 
these patterns can be identified through this file. 

We have a confidence men’s file and a watermark file. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


I would like to turn to the operations of our field organization. | 
submit here for the committee’s information a chart of our field set 
up showing our various field offices. 

The work of the field service has increased tremendously during 
the last year. 

The total investigative receipts during January 1953, for 1 month 
only, nearly equaled those experienced for the entire 12 months in 
the period preceding World War II. This fact reflects the growth of 
the Bureau during this period of time. This chart visually portrays 
that picture. 

The extension of the Federal criminal law and the prevailing ab 
normal postwar crime picture has contributed to the increase in ow 
investigative assignments. I have here for the information of the 
committee a list of the laws that have been enacted by Congress since 
1940 increasing the investigative jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

With the passage of such additional laws, we must assume theit 
enforcement. This additional work takes more manpower. 


INTERNAL SECURITY FIELD 


The increase being requested for 1954 is due almost exclusively to 
the commitments in the internal security field. I can say to this com- 
mittee that the enemy espionage rings are more intensively operated 
today than they have been at any previous time in the history of the 
country. 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Communism is still with us and is as much a menace today as ever. 
Even: though the party is smaller in size it maintains its hard core 
of fanatics. 

The foreign nationality groups which are infiltrated with subver- 
sion require our continued attention. The Communist fronts are a 
matter of importance to us. 


ige 
mal 
per 
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WORKLOAD OF AGENTS 


I would like to point out to the committee the workload of our 
vents in the field. Each agent carries an average of 20 cases per 
man. This is an excessively high number. In 1950 it was 15 cases 
per man, and a proper load would be 10 cases per man. The present 
ieavy volume of work has required our men to carry that additional 

vestigative load. 

The Korean war brought an increase in our workload and will no 
doubt continue to be the cause of our receiving further such increases 
luring the next fiscal year, 


DELINQUENCY IN WORK 


Our field work reflects a delinquency of 27.85 percent. These are 
nvestigative assignments which were have not yet had time to handle. 
rhey are being handled as rapidly as possible, but of course addi- 
tional work still comes in a large volume. 


LOSS OF ANNUAL LEAVE 


I would like to call attention to the fact that the FBI personnel 
lost 5,679 days of annual leave as of January 1, 1953. That is leave 
forfeited by reason of the fact they did not apply for it, or that it could 

ot be granted because of the volume of pork 


OVERTIME WORK 


The overtime performed by our agent personnel, for which they 
were not compensated exceeded 2,849,016 hours during the past fiscal 
year. If the Government had had to pay for this overtime service, 
voluntarily performed, it would have cost over $9 million. 

During the month of August 1952, 1 month only, FBI agents per- 
formed 226,740 hours of voluntary uncompensated-for overtime, or 
in average of 2 hours and 4 minutes a day. That is a highly com- 
mendable record for men not being compensated, but these are men 
dedicated to the performance of their duties. 

I would like to submit to the committee at this time a chart which 
portrays this matter graphically which will be of interest to the 
committee. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BUREAU IN INTERN AL-SECURITY FIELD 


With regard to the matter of the responsibility of the Bureau in 
the security field, we are charged by Presidential directive and by 
the several laws of Congress with the coordination of all domestic 
internal-security work, and this directive encompasses investigations 
in the field of espionage, sabotage, subversion, and other security 
matters. 

The responsibility for intelligence coverage over individuals and 
organizations that aim at the subversion of the United States Gov- 
ernment is a prime responsibility. 
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LIAISON ACTIVITIES WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


I would like to submit to the committee a chart showing the FB] 
liaison activities with other departments. 

Our liaison activities have brought about a closer coordination and 
liaison with other Government agencies; have reduced paperwork 
materially with the result that considerable economy of operations 
has been effected. 

All security information which we furnish to other Government 
agencies comes as a result either of field investigations, the analysis 
of our files, or the preparation of monographs which are in turn fur 
nished to these Government agencies. I think the committee might 
like to just glance at several monographs that have been prepared 
during the last year. 


SUBVERSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


I would like to point out that the task of covering the field of sub- 
version today is more difficult than it has ever been before in the his- 
tory of thiscountry. Asa result of the prosecutions under the Smith 
Act, the Communists and other such groups are resorting to every 
means possible to prevent detection, going into the eiioun 
holding meetings in out-of-the-way places, avoiding the use of tele- 
phones, using couriers for the transmission of messages, and in every 
way trying to effect their security program. 

However, we have been able to penetrate their organization just the 
same. We are keeping in touch with their activities and feei that the 
security of the country is being carefully watched. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTERN AL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 


The Internal Security Act of 1950 has added to our responsibilities. 
It broadened the field of control of subversive organizations. 

Under the Smith Act, 85 of the top Communist leaders in this coun- 
try have been indicted in various parts of the United States and its 
Territories. Indictments have been returned in New York, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Seattle, and Honolulu. Prosecutions have been already had in New 
York, Los Angeles, and Baltimore. Prosecutions in other cities are 
pending. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


I would like to refer to the matter of communism. I think the 
committee should have a picture of what it is today and the problems 
with which we are faced. 

As you know, it is international in scope and in its aims. It will 
use every available means, legal and illegal and peaceful and violent, 
open and covert, to bring the United States within the Soviet orbit. 

The Communist Party of America is committed to the same ob- 
jectives. 
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| have here for the information of the committee a chart showing 
he origin and the continuity of the Communist Party in this country 
which I think would be of interest. 

Since 1917 when the Soviet Union came into existence communism 
has increased its influence until now it has gripped one-fourth of the 
world’s area and one-third of the world’s population. The United 
States is practically the only strong bulwark left against it, and it is 
reasonable to expect that the Communists themselves and the es- 
pionage activities of the Soviet Government will be concentrated on 
any debilitating process to which they can resort to bring us within 
their orbit. 

The Communist Party in this country has adopted very extreme 
measures to prevent infiltration by FBI informants. They fear prose- 
cution and they have expelled a large number of so-called doubtful 
Communists, as they would term them, suspecting them of possibly 
being employed by the FBI. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It is interesting to note that the Communist Party today totals an 
estimated 24,796 members. This is a material drop within the last 
several years. This drop has been due largely to a housecleaning by 
the Communists, and those left, as I said a few moments ago, are a 
hard core of fanatics who are dedicated, according to the decisions 
of our courts, to the destruction, by force and violence, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The largest groups of the party are concentrated on the east and 
west coasts. It is reasonable to expect such concentrations since these 
areas cover the large industrial areas and the large maritime areas. 


I would like to quote a statement made by William Z. Foster within 
the past year, which sums up exactly what the Communist Party is 
dedicated to and what its views are. You hear a lot of apologies for 
it, people claiming that it is nothing more than a political party; 
that it is like the Democratic or the Republican Party. This is what 
Foster said in 1952: 


After a generation of hard struggle, the Communist Party has laid the founda- 
tion for what will eventually be a powerful mass party in the United States. It 
has created a solid, indestructible core of trained Marxist-Leninists. This is its 
most vital achievement of all. The party, it is true, is still relatively small; 
but, like all other Communist parties, it has the capacity for swift growth when 
the political situation demands it. 

This quotation is taken from the book entitled “History of the 
Communist Party of the United States,” by the head of the Com- 
munist Party, and was published in 1952 and not 10 or 15 years ago. 

The menace of subversion in this country cannot alone be judged 
by the membership of the party because there are many concealed 
members who do not appear as actual members of the party. Also, 
there are a good many fellow travelers. The Communists claim 
themselves that for every party member they have 10 sympathizers, 
and, if that is true, it would give them a group of 247,000 persons sym- 
pathetic and dedicated to the ideas of communism. 

The party is organized under a central control by a very small group 
of leaders. Party headquarters are now located in New York City 
at 268 Seventh Avenue. Nearly 50 percent of the Communist mem- 
bership is concentrated in the New York area. 
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The national committee, which is supposed to rule the party, con. 
sists of 13 members. This committee is now more or less inoperative 
because we have taken a large number of those individuals out of 
circulation; they have been convicted of violations of the Smith 
Act. 

I have here for the information of the committee a chart showing 
the committee and an indication of those convicted and those who 
are presently under indictment for trial. 

The Communist Party has 30 district headquarters in the United 
States, and each district is divided into a State, county, city, and sec. 
tion club unit, with the result that at the lowest level, or in the last 
level, there are only 5 members and a leader, and those five never 
know any of the other members in the other groups. This is for the 
purpose of security and secrecy of operations. 

I would like also to refer to the fact that registration cards are 
no longer issued to members of the Communist Party. This is for 
security reasons alone. They do not maintain membership records, 
That is forbidden under their security program. They have their 
meetings usually out in the country areas, or in parks where they 

sannot ‘easily be approached. They use assumed named on letters and 
omit return addresses. 

As I have indicated before, the Communists enter into every field 
of activity—civil rights, youth groups, veterans’ groups, press and 
radio and television, motion picture, political organizations of every 


kind whereby they can proselyte and spread their beliefs and doc- 
trines. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


I do want to make a comment on one phase of the menace of com- 
munism, and that is the efforts of the Communists to infiltrate into 
certain areas of our national life, including the fields of education, 
youth, and labor. 

William Z. Foster, national chairman of the party, has said in his 
recent book that the Communist Party in the United States is the 
spirit of all Communist parties and has always made the question of 
youth the central objective of its attention. This objective is being 
worked upon diligently by the Communists. They realize that in- 
filtration into the educational system offers them a broad oppor- 
tunity for indoctrinating the minds of American youth with their 
pseudoscience of Marxism. They and some of their ill-guided apolo- 
gists always denounce any inquiries made to determine whether any 
of their members are on the faculties of our schools and universities. 
They claim this is a denial of academic freedom. We must realize, 
however, that at the same time the minds of the students are being 
molded for service as future citizens of this Republic. 

We in the United States are justifiably proud of the academic free- 
dom which is so essentially a part of our educational system, from its 
very roots in our elementary schools to the most advanced technical 
and professional institutions. It is this freedom which has fostered 
the birth of new and advanced ideas, brought us scientific develop- 
ments at which the world has marveled, and made our way of life 
infinitely more efficient and comfortable. 

Time and again we have observed the novel or unorthodox pro- 
cedure of yesterday become the accepted and conventional usage of 
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today. It must remain so if we are to retain our position of intellec- 
tual leadership and unsurpassed productive ingenuity. Nazi Germany 
oa the Communist Soviet Union stand as sorry examples of the 
stultifying influence of dictatorial methods and enforced conformity 
to dogma upon scholastic growth. 

Understandably, our intellectual leaders resist vigorously any 
threatened inroad upon academic freedom or any measure which 
places a premium on adherence to convention. At the same time we 
must exercise care lest. we confuse freedom with license. Nor should 
the essential fact be overlooked that the ideas instilled in the youth 
of today by our educators will to a great extent mold the course of our 
Nation in coming years. Those e xducators exercise an influence on the 
mental and moral development of the student second only in depth and 
magnitude to that of the parent. 

Tolerance and impartiality are demanded of those chosen to occupy 
these responsible positions. Honesty, integrity, and intellectual dis- 
cernment are no less important attributes. Above all, they must be 
loyal to the aims and ideals which are our American heritage. A vigi- 
lant and informed public will and should force out those who demon- 
strate that they do not measure up to those requirements. 

Among those who have been exposed unequivocally as lacking the 
qualities necessary to teach our youth are those who hold and advocate 
the doctrines of communism. An alert press has done much to reveal 
their incapacity. The Congress especially has performed a magni- 
ficent job of spotlighting Communist treachery which makes emnloev- 
ment of such individuals as teachers abhorrent. State and local bodies 
are increasingly cognizant of the problems. 

Notwithstanding the effectiveness of these disclosures, the Commu- 
nist threat to our educational structure is not yet recognized fully in 
some quarters. Individuals and groups, some liberal but frankly non- 
Communist in their outlook, others taken in by the Communist line, 
and still others working for the Communist cause, continue to defend 
the “right” of Communists to hold teaching positions unless and until 
they demonstrate a disloyalty to our country. 

Such ill-advised acts perpetrate a disservice upon the cause of aca- 
demic freedom. It behooves every thinking American to reexamine 
critically the essential facts of the matter. When he does so he will 
find the Communist ill-equipped on every score for a place in the 
teaching field. 

If, as some claim, he joined the Communist movement without recog- 
nizing its true objectives he once might have been excused on the 
ground that he was not a knave but merely a fool. Yet his lack of dis- 
cernment is poor recommendation for the post of instructor to others. 
At any rate this view is scarcely plausible today when the illegal aims 
of communism have been proved i in the courts of the land. To be sure, 
some teachers in the Communist Party no longer retain sy mpathy with 
its views. They are in a sense “prisoners of the party,” reluctant to 
remain but still more fearful of making a clean break and risking 
ee retaliation resulting in loss of position, honor, and friendships. 
Vhile those in this dubious quandary are doubltless to be pitied, it can- 
not be said that they show the necessary strength of character and 
clarity of thought to teach others. 
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The avowed Communist of today, whether a party member or intel. 
lectual Communist, can have no tolerance or impartiality since he holds 
that his system of government, and only his, will endure; that it must 
ultimately supplant all others. He lacks honesty and integrity because 
communism teaches that deceit and conspiratorial tactics are permis. 
sible and moral as means to the end of establishing Communist control, 
THis loyalty is to the Soviet Union and to world communism. He has 
no respect for or allegiance to our institutions, educational or other. 
wise. To him they are the instrumentalities of imperialism. His en- 
tire ideology contemplates the destruction of the very principles our 
educational system is designed to protect. So long as he espouses com- 
munism those views are as much a part of him as his soul, which his 
ideology does not permit him to recognize. 

If we entrust the education of our youth to such hands, the price 
paid later in broken and misguided adults will have been too great. 
Communists, too, recognize the obvious fact that he who controls the 
youth controls the future. They talk a great deal about the discove Ty 
of facts and the promulgation of truth, but their educational prin- 
ciples and sancti are concerned less with these lofty objectives 
than with indoctrinating the minds of those subjected to their teach- 
ings. That they have designs upon the educational system is clear 
from the Program of the Communist International which taught 
that— 

In destroying the capitalist monopoly of the means of production, the working 
class must also destroy the capitalist monopoly of education, that is, it must take 
possession of all the schools, from the elementary schools to the universities 

While we must jealously protect our academic freedom, there is no 
room in America for Communists or Communist sympathies in our 
educational system. 

Great strides have been made in debunking the Communist claim 
that its philosophy has a scientific basis. Let us not permit them to 
poison the receptive minds of youth with their deception, by allowing 
them access to the forum of the schoolroom, lecture hall, or labora tory. 
Every Communist uprooted from our educational system is one more 
assurance that it will not degenerate into a medium of propaganda for 
Marxism. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION INTO LABOR 


I referred a few minutes ago to Communist infiltration into labor. 
I want to submit to the committee at this time a chart which sets 
forth the statements by Communist leaders, one by Lenin and one by 
Henry Winston, which clear ly show their designs i in trying to prose- 
lyte into the labor movement. 

There have been, of course, a number of setbacks in the Communist 
Party because both the AFL and the CIO have adopted vigorous 
programs to try to eliminate communism from their organizations. 
I believe the C1O eliminated certain unions sometime ago because “a 
their Communist leadership, but of course those unions are still i 
existence and several of them are representing employees in industries 
of great strategic value to our security program. They are largely in 
the electrical manufacturing field where any act of sabotage or slow- 
down could materially affect our defense effort. They are also active 
in certain of the mining industries. 
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SABOTAGE AND FEDERAL TRAIN WRECK STATUTES 





| want to mention the work we are performing under the sabotage 
ind Federal train wreck statutes. We have had a very large in- 
rease in those investigations. 

In January 1952 we had 78 such pending investigations; in January 
1953 we had 105. 

Most of these acts of sabotage, or train wrecks with which we have 
had to deal are brought about either by the inexperience of the em- 
ployees on the trains or industrial accidents by reason of the increased 
volume of industry. In many cases, particularly in the train wrecks, 
they have been caused by the acts of children 8, 9, 10, and 12 years of 











we. 
We have had a series of train wrecks within the last 2 weeks in which 
7 out of 8 were effected by young children who wanted to see what 
would happen if they put something on the track. They have de- 
railed some of the streamliners and they have committed acts that 
ave resulted in great damage. Those cases are very difficult to handle 
because of the youth of the individuals involved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 










LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Now, I would like to turn to a brief statement regarding the loyalty 
program. 

I have here for the information of the committee a chart which 
shows the name checks made under the loyalty program. 

The program was initiated in 1947. The function of the Bureau 
under the program is to check our files for any disloyal information 
with respect to any applicant or employee of the executive branch of 
the Government. The fingerprint records of these individuals are 
checked against our fingerprint files. We do not clear anybody. I 
want to make that crystal clear. We merely submit the facts. Any 
evaluation of our information, any final action, has to be taken by the 
loyalty board. There has been a misconception that the Bureau can 
remove persons from the Government service. This is not so. Asa 
fact-gathering agency we secure the facts and the loyalty boards take 












the necessary action. 

At the present time there are 194 organizations which have been 
declared subversive by the Attorney General under provisions of the 
loyalty order. 

I also have for the information of the committee a chart showing 
the full field investigations which have been initiated by the Bureau 
under this program. 

I think it is interesting to note that we have processed 4,644,426 
loyalty forms. There were some indications of disloyalty in 25,748 
cases which necessitated full field investigations. 

The disposition of these cases is interesting. Four hundred and 
forty-four were removed or their employment terminated, 14,904 were 
retained by the loyalty boards, and 5,187 resigned before their cases 
could be disposed of. 

To me, these resignations are significant. I do not believe a man 
would resign under charges unless he has a guilty conscience. 
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GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE MATTERS 


Turning briefly to a few of the other major investigations conducted 
by the Bureau, I want to call attention to the fact that during the 

fiscal year of 1952 there were 767,030 investigative matters of a crim- 
inal and civil type referred to the Bureau, an increase of 10 percent 
over the previous year. 

The overall summarization shows that in every field of activity, 
bank robberies, kidnaping, extortion, crimes on Government reserva. 
tions, Indian reservations, and thefts of interstate shipments have 
shown marked increases. There has also been an increase in the so- 
called highjacking of shipments in interstate commerce or transporta- 
tion, principally in the coastal States like Delaware, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

Our investigations also cover the impersonation of Government 
officers and the illegal wearing of the uniform. We are presently 
conducting an extensive investigation of possible criminal activities 
on the New York waterfront. 


FUGITIVES APPREHENDED 


The number of criminal fugitives apprehended by the FBI in the 
fiscal year 1952 exceeded by 74 percent those we apprehended in 1951. 
We apprehended over 11,000 fugitives during the last fiscal year 


BANK ROBBERIES 


I would like to submit to the committee a chart reflecting bank 
robbery convictions, which shows again the increased results obtained 
in that field of activity. 

The 156 convictions secured were the greatest number obtained in 
the last 10 years. 


NATIONAL BANK ACT 


In the matter of bank embezzlement, we had an alltime high in that 
field of work, 879 cases, involving $8 million were investigated dur- 
ing the past fiscal year 

KIDNAPING 


During the fiscal year 1952 there was a 53 percent increase in con- 
victions in kidnaping cases investigated by the FBI when compared 
to the previous fiscal year. 


MOTOR VEHICLE THEFTS 


Motor vehicle thefts have also increased. These thieves have devel- 
oped rings shipping stolen cars to Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and other 
South American countries. These automobile theft rings have fraud- 
ulent documents already prepared to cover stolen cars, as well as own- 
ership documents, so that they can be supplied when they go into 
operation. We have had excellent results in our investigations of 
these matters. 

In the automobile theft field, we have held a number of field con- 
ferences for the purpose of coordinating the work of local law-en- 
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forcement officers with our efforts. These conferences have proved 
most satisfactory 
DESERTERS 


I would like to submit to the committee at this time a chart showing 
our work in the apprehension of Armed Forces deserters. 

We handle the apprehension of all deserters from the Armed 
Forces. Just to show the increase in that work, in 1951 3,878 deserter 
cases were referred to us for apprehension. In 1952 this panther’ in- 
creased to 16,220, or an increase of 318 percent. I stress these figures 
because they show the need for the additional funds we are requesting. 

I would also like to submit to the committee a chart showing the 
Armed Forces deserters located by the Bureau, which again shows an 
increase in apprehensions of 139 percent for the fiscal year 1952 as 
compared to 1951. 


THE JOHNSON-PRESTON ACT 


I would like to comment upon our investigations of the interstate 
transportation of gambling devices under the Johnson-Preston Act, 
one of the members of this committee being the author of that act. 

I have here for the committee a chart showing the cases pending 
in that particular phase of investigation. 

Since we entered this investigative field in January of 1951 we have 
seized 14,474 gambling devices valued at $3,892,333. We have had 
64 convictions. We have recently had some difficulty in regard to a 
decision obtained in Maryland in which the Federal court held con- 
trary to the ruling of the Department as to what constituted a dealer. 
It had been understood in the first instance that a person buying a 
machine and then operating it, both the seller and the purchaser 
would be considered as dealing in the purchase of that machine. 

The Federal court in Maryland held to the contrary, and that de- 
cision has slowed up the enforcement of the act for the time being 
until the decision can be either appealed or reviewed by a higher 
court. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT WORK 


I would like to submit to the committee a chart showing the extent 
of the Selective Service Act work handled by the Bureau. 

There has been a sharp increase in this work. I would also like 
to present this last chart showing the investigative accomplishments 
in this field, which reflects an increase in this work. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE MATTERS 


There are other investigative matters handled by the Bureau. I 
will mention some of them by name—theft of Government property ; 
thefts from interstate shipments, which is increasing, as I indicated, 
by hijacking. We handle all investigations for the ‘Court of Claims 
and investigations under the Renegoti: ition Act. We investigate all 
the eivil- rights violations, and there has been a marked increase in 
these types ‘of investigations over the last fiscal year 


80674—53——_10 
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We handle White Slave Traffic Act violations, extortion, and cases 
of bribery. 

Incidentally, investigations under the bribery statute have increased 
119 percent. 

That, Mr. Chairman, I think, covers generally the statement that 
I had to make. 

Mr. Crevencer. Would you explain, Mr. Director, on exhibit 1 of 
the appropriation the item of $4,803,517 

Mr. Hoover. I shall be glad to. The item covers salary obligations. 
That item includes $1,347,125 for 377 new employees requested for 
the next fiscal year. 

It includes an amount for terminal-leave payments based on the 
actual 1952 fiscal-year experience of $370,779. 

Grade promotions estimated for 1954 will exceed those estimated for 
the present year in the amount of $184,180. These reallocations would 
be granted by reason of employees doing more important work, 01 
doing outstanding work. 

There is a net increase in payments above basic salary rates which 
includes night differentials, holiday pay above the amount estimated 
in 1953 in the amount of $46,328. 

The average salary for the 12,719 full-year employees allowed for 
the ane year 1953 shows an increase of $224.48 per employee for the 
fiscal year 1954 which would total $2,855,105. 

I of ba 7 be very glad to leave this itemization with you if it would 
be helpful to you. 

Oruer ConTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Cuievencer. Will you explain this item for other contractual 
services in the amount of $870.814 and the other expense item ¢ 

Mr. Torson. That includes $550,000 for the relocation of our ranges 
at Quantico. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. For equipment there is $767,807. 

Mr. Totson. We have a detailed breakdown here of that. 

Mr. Hoover. I have that right here. I will be glad to insert that 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as ro eoey 


Explanation of increase of $767, lowed for fiscal 
year 1953 is comprised of two major items of ine rease, offset by an item of 
decrease, as follows: 


1. Regular equipment: 
a. For additional personnel 
b. For replacement of obsolescent equipment : 262, 139 


Total, regular equipment 276, 895 
2. Special equipment (funds not available for this type in 1953 fiscal 


year ; consists of items not normally purchased each year) 525, 912 
Total increases 802, 807 
3. Decrease in purchase of automobiles for replacement purchases (num- 
ber of cars decreased from 235 in fiscal year 1953 to 200 cars for 
fiscal year 1954) _- —35, 000 


Net increase for fiscal year 1954 over 1953 767, 807 
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COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Hoover. I would like to submit an item on communication 
ervice, and I would like to submit the cost per year. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


This item covers the cost of telephone, telegraph, teletype, cables, postage, and 
rentals of postal boxes. 


Spent, 1952_- i = cane : -S $1, 718, 759 
Available, 1953_ - ht. c a rans se 1, 187, 925 
FBI request, 1954__~_- asian slo peabaeaees aeienedcaaraen tS ‘ 1, 292, 500 
judget Bureau allowed, 1954 saeetecemeaatee : 1, 208, 200 
Budget Bureau allowed, 1954, compared with— 
1952__ wipe daveiliebsidaba ss —515, 559 
1953 7 


\. The average cost per field agent: 


1947 i ‘ ... $308 1952. _ pb eanaennt 

1948 sad abo seds.. 294 1953 (available) ........... . 

1949 _ a - J 265 1954 (request) ~~ 

1950 pisiasitatied 253 1954 (allowed) -—-~-~-~- 
sodenbahehiinablteetg: 1 aa 


Actions taken by FBI to keep expenditures to a minimum: 
1. Very careful accounting system maintained on all items included herein. 
2. Frequent surveys conducted to reduce costs and to increase efficiency. 
3. Long-distance telephone calls held to absolute minimum; all must be ap- 
proved by Associate Director at seat of government and by the special agent in 
harge in the field prior to the time the call is made. 


Rents AND Utiniry SERVICES 


Mr. Hoover. I have here the rentals that are paid and how they are 
broken down, a subject in which the committee has expressed interest 
in the past. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


This item at the present time covers the cost of rental of commercial office 
space for territorial offices and special-purpose space only and of special offic 
equipment and the cost of utility services. 

Spent, 1952_______ $304, 111 

Available, 1953_- 156 

FBI request, 1954 219, 785 

sudget Bureau allowed, 1954____ 219, 785 
sudget Bureau allowed, 19! 54 compared with— 

ae a a Gime 84, 326 

63, 277 

A. Space in Federal buildings secured wherever possible; rented space held 
to absolute minimum. Leases for commercial office space are negotiated by 
General Services Administration except for territorial and foreign offices. 

B. Itemization of request for 1954: 


» DUS 


Rental of punch card and related equipment (International Business 
Machines Corp. equipment: used to process payrolls, appropriation 
accounting, Uniform Crime Reports Statistics, and other miscellane- 
ous statistical data) ; $196, 548 

Office and miscellaneous special-purpose space : 

Dallas (storage space at contract garage for automotive sup- 
plies and equipment ) 

Detroit (radio-equipment space) 

Honolulu 

Oklahoma City (storage space at contract garage for auto- 
motive supplies and equipment) 

Pittsburgh (rifle range) 

San Juan 

Other 


Total space rentals___- 
Rental of microfilm equipment in ‘Records Section 


Total rentals 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Taxes and assessments show an increase of $102.- 


ey 


440.7 


Mr. Hoover. That is an item that is under social security. 

Mr. Guavin. That is the temporary employment procedure we must 
follow. It covers employees not under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

Mr. Hoover. I will submit a written explanation on that if you 
would like to have it. 

(The explanation referred to is as follows :) 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS (SOcrAL SECURITY) 


Spent, 1952 $182, 667 
Available, 1953 158, 654 
FBI request, 1954 281, 568 
Budget Bureau allowed, 195 i 261, 427 
Budget Bureau allowed, 1954 compared with— 
(+) 78, 760 
(+ )102,773 


Under the terms of the Whitten rider on Public Law 843, approved September 
27, 1950, persons appointed to Government positions after that date were not 
to be considered permanent employees (exceptions were permitted to be desig- 
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nated by the head of each agency). Because of this provision such employees 
then became subject to the provisions of the Social Security Act, rather than 
e Retirement Act, under the terms of an amendment to the Social Security Act 
ntained in Public Law 734, approved August 28, 1950. This meant that, 
stead of having the usual 6 percent deduction for retirement, a deduction of 
, percent was to be made, and an additional 114 percent was required to be 
ntributed by the employing agency out of its appropriated funds. These de- 
tions started with respect to wages paid on or after January 1, 1951, under 
regualtions issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue dated December 6, 1950. 
In the case of the FBI, these deductions and contributions are made only with 
respect to the wages of clerical employees who entered on duty after September 
27, 1950. Special agents continue to be appointed on a permanent basis, under 
special permission from the Attorney General. 
Mr. CLevencer. Has the Attorney General approved this budget ? 
Mr. Hoover. Yes. I spoke to the new Attorney General when he 
came in and he approved the budget as it now stands. Mr. Andretta 
an confirm that. 
Mr, AnpDretra. Yes. 
Mr. Cievencer. Any questions? If not, I want to tell you it has 
om your usual interesting, informative and very speedy presenta- 
ion that we expect from you, and we have enjoyed it very much. I 
wish that we might have as clear a presentation for the other requests. 
Mr. Hoover. I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the other 
members of the committee, that in all the years of my experience as 
Director since 1924, both under Re ‘publicans and Democrats, I have 
received the most helpful and understanding consideration from the 
Appropriations Committees before which I “have had to appear. It 
is a real pleasure indeed to meet with you, because I know you do 
carefully evaluate the needs of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


We have tried to keep our estimates down as well as we could. 


AMOUNT REQUBSTED OF THE BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of your request to the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Toxtson. $82,502,000. We were allowed $77,000,000, or a bud- 
getary cut of $5,502,000. 

Mr. Roonny. You asked for 200 new cars? 

Mr. Hoover. For replacement. They do not increase the sum total. 

Mr. Preston. I want to say this for the record: While the committee 
does not always go into a great many details with you about the ad- 
ministration of your agency, we usually listen because you bring us 
something worth hearing. The committee does know something of 
the administrative practices within your agency, and they are good. 
We know that. We know that you not only operate a very efficient in- 
vestigative agency, but a very efficient administrative agency. For 
that reason we have not found it necessary to go into a great many 
details that we have to do sometimes with other agencies. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Cievencer. I wish to thank you. I wish I knew of some other 
administrators just one-tenth as good as you are for some other 
jobs. I will not go into that now. A lack of administrative control 
is the cause of a great many troubles in government. 

The committee will reconvene this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 





Frmay, Fesrvary 27, 1953. 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


A. R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER 

E. A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
W. F. KELLY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

A. C. DEVANEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 est 


Appropriation or estimate _.; $41, 400, 000 $40, 399,000 | $48, 400, ow 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, general administration, | | 
Justice’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 . —120, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate __. 41, 400, 000 40, 279, 000 48, 4 ) 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 1, 596, 100 1, 574, 700 RR] 
Reimbursements from other accounts 271, 137 109, 000 109, 00 


Total available for obligation ia: 267, 237 , 962, 700 49, 390, 0 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —550, 241 


Obligations incurred ‘ 42, 716, 996 41, 962, 700 49, 390, 00 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, general 
administration, Justice”’ - - | —83, 685 


Total obligations . 42, 633, 311 41, 962, 700 49, 390, 00 


Notre Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are mainly payments from transportation lines 
for the detention and maintenance of aliens for the convenience of the carrier, and for overtime ser 
rendered, pursuant to 46 Stat. 1467 and 36 Stat. 1442, 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


nares Soe tran 


- Inspection for admission into the United States- - -. ----| $11, 186,347 | $10,911,100 | $11, 964, 60 
Detention and deportation . } 11,595,068 | 11,046,300 13, 176, 40 
Naturalization > sain 3, 280, 164 | 3, 161, 600 3, 812, 80 
Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry - -- 7, 057, 223 6, 799, 600 | 8, 500, 606 
Investigating aliens’ status , : 5, 896, 844 6, 975, 700 | 8, 864, 70 
. Alien registration - - ..-. ‘4 bub béie — -| 1, 028, 947 | 853, 700 | 853, 704 
Executive direction . ~ ; cnn 61, 073 57, 100 59, 600 
. Central administrative services 3 , sidan Abe 2, 527, 645 | 2, 157, 600 2, 157, 60 


DOI Or me COND 


Total obligations teow ‘ . eace 42, 633, 311 41, 962, 700 | 49, 390, 00 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1umber of permanent positions : , 449 7, 23 8, 416 

ne equivalent of all other positions 280 15 158 

ize number of all employees ; , 206 7.1! 8, 247 
e salaries and grades: 
neral schedule grades: 

4 verage salary_.....-.- i ‘ $4, $4, $4, 507 

A verage grade iS 2 6.5 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage Salary.... “ . $3, 405 . $3, 419 
Average grade... a —_ ee 1PC-5 > 4.7 CPC-5.1 


rsonal services: | 
Permanent positions $30, 335, 4: ,700 | $36,013, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions | 939, ! 200 582, 600 
Allowances to detainees for work performed 58, 47 000 40, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 23, 967 800 140, 400 
Payment above basic rates , 428, , , 900 2, 561, 800 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 9, 155 500 30, 500 


Total personal services oe 33, , 657 33 100 39, 368, 300 
ravel 2, , ) 2 100 3, 146, 800 
ransportation of things , OR 37, 800 137, 800 
Communication services sas . -_ be 57, 200 | 41:1, 600 
Rents and utility services Pe y 600 311, 
Printing and reproduction - ae , 900 273, § 
Other contractual services - - - — , 588, Os , 626, 200 2, 329, 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 526, 9% 397, 500 407, ! 
Supplies and materials , 536, , 525, 200 2, 048, 
Equipment ‘ ) », 500 785, 
Lands and structures - . 222, ‘ 45, 
Refunds, awards and indemnities_.. 20, } 700 20 
l'axes and assessments 61, 33 000 108, 
VOUCHETOD.......cccceee 9, 2! 000 | 20, 


Subtotal 2, 657, 42% ‘ 800} 49,414, 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... : , 11 24, 100 24, 


Total obligations... sited 42, 633, 311 62, 700 49, 390, 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the Immigration and Naturalization Service, which appears at 
page 14 of the committee print and tab 9 of the justifications. The 
request is for $48,400,000, an increase of $8,001,000 over last year’s 
appropriation. 


ANALYSIS OF 1954 ESTIMATE 


We will insert in the record at this point page 1, the table on page 
l-A, and also page 7 of the justifications. 
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(The documents are as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Appropriation, 1953: 
Regular__--_- saa aera etrnivaice , $40, 399, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, General Administration, 
Justice” —120, 000 
Adjusted appropriation for 1953__-----~- 40, 279, 000 
Reductions (—): 
1. Inspection for admission into the 
United States__ _.__. $39, 400 
. Detention and deportation_____~ _.. 924, 800 
Natura'ization___ §. sunsticiaaacacedeeae 6, 600 
Patrol for prevention of illegal entry__ 189, 100 
». Investigating aliens’ status_.___...._.. 200, 700 
—_—-—- 1, 310, 600 
Additions (+): 
2. Detention and deportation_______- 540, 800 
5. Investigating aliens’ status_____ 279, 100 
a +819, 900 
Adjustment in base (net) 700 
Base for 1954 89, 788, 300 
Estimate for 1954 i Sins 48, 400, 000 


Increase over base ; 8, 611, 700 


Increase from total appropriation, 1953 * 8, 001, 000 
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SUMMARY OF PERMANENT FORCE BY POSITION 
Mr. CLEVENGER. We will also insert page 7 of the justifications. 


Summary of permanent force by principal positions 


} } Increase 


| Actual, |Estimate, Estinate,———————- 
| 1952 1953 1954 Public } 
Regular | y aw 414 


ry inspectors 6 
spectors 

1, boards of special inquiry-- 

ion examiners (hearing officers) - 


ition examiners 
gators 7 Z 
n charge and other supervisory | 


laneous officers 
ete 
irity officers 
todial force 





Total permanent, field. 
tral office force .. ‘ 


Total force 





Mr. Cievencer. We will hear your general statement, Mr. Com- 
missioner, 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mackey. If it pee the committee I would like to take up 


each major activity of the Service, comment briefly upon what was 
accomplished with the money appropriated last year, mention the 
principal changes brought about by the new Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and explain our needs under that act for the fiscal year 
1954. , 

INSPECTION 


Since the end of World War II the number of entries of aliens and 
citizens into the United States has increased by leaps and bounds. 
More than doubling the World War II figure, the volume during the 
past year for the first time passed the 100,000,000 mark. There were 
107,000,000 entries at ports of entry into the United States including 
United States citizens, aliens coming the first time for permanent resi- 
dence and aliens returning to their homes, crewmen and other aliens 
coming for temporary periods, By comparison with the prior year 
there was an increase of 15 percent in alien entries and an increase 
of 10 percent in citizen entries. 

Last year immigration officers boarded 98,000 arriving aircraft and 
62,000 ships. There were admitted to the United States 781 ,602 
aliens, consisting of 516,082 nonimmigrants entering for temporary 
periods and 265,520 aliens admitted for permanent “residence. The 
number admitted for legal permanent residence was the highest 
since 1929—due chiefly to the admission of 42,786 ethnic Germans 
under section 12 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as amended, as 
well as a 45 percent increase in nonquota immigration. The number 
of nonimmigrant arrivals exceeded any single year since the first rec- 
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ords of 1908. It exceeded the prior year by 11 percent, reflecting 
chiefly increases in temporary visitors, transients, and foreign govern. 
ment officials. During the year 565 stowaways were found on arriving 
vessels and 16,167 aliens were held for exclusion and given hearings 
by boards of special inquiry. During the same period 5,050 aliens 
were excluded from the United States. Over 76,000 reentry permit 
were issued or extended as compared with some 69,000 the year befor 


1954 NEEDS FOR PUBLIC LAW 414 


The detailed effects of the Immigration and Nationality Act upo 
the activity of inspection are spe ‘led out in the formal justifications 
before you. At this point I shall touch upon only those which I con 
sider the most important from the standpoint of effect upon budgetary 
requirements. 


VISA PETITIONS 


Under the Immigration and Nationality Act, all immigrants com 
ing to the United States, with comparatively few exceptions, must by 
beneficiaries of approved visa petitions filed in their behalf with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. This represents a new 
trend in immigration legislation inasmuch as these persons former]; 
made their applications for immigration visas directly to America 
consuls, officials of the State Department, i in foreign countries where 
they desired to obtain their visas. Since any delay in processing 
these applications would seriously affect the normal flow of immigra 
tion into the United States and work considerable hardship on pet 
tioners, these petitions must be examined and processed as quickly 
after receipt as possible. Based upon statistical records reflecting 
the average of the past 5 fiscal years this new provision of law will 
add approximately 13,000 visa petitions to the annual workload of 
the Service. To handle this increase we estimate we need 23 adjudi 
cators and 23 clerks (pp. 60-61 of the justifications). 


INSPECTION AT PORTS OF ENTRY 


Under the Immigration and Nationality Act, new requirements and 
controls: over the admission of alien seamen have been enacted. This 
legislation requires the inspection, in considerable detail, of every sea 
man applying for admission to the United States under all laws re- 
lating to the exclusion of aliens and) the issuance of documents au- 
thorizing shore leave in appropriate cases. Neither of these require- 
ments existed in earlier legislation. Sihos many of the larger ships 
arriving in the United States have crews as large as 1,200 men and 
remain in port for less than 24 hours, examination of these crewmen 
cannot be deferred. For this new work, as well as the additional time 
required for inspecting other arrivals at ports of entry in connection 
with new grounds for exclusion, there is required the time of 50 immi- 
grant inspectors. However, the new law also establishes a procedure 
under which the secondary inspection will be accomplished by only 
1 oflicer in contrast to prior procedure where 2 officers were required. 
This releases the time of 45 officers, so that the net increase required 
for inspection at ports of entry is 5 officers and 5 clerks (pp. 63 to 65 
of the justifications). 
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MANDATORY CHANGE OF STATUS FROM PERMANENT RESIDENT TO NONIMMIGRANT 


Section 247 of the new law requires change of status of lawfully 
er manent resident aliens to that of nonimmigrants if such aliens had 
e time of entry, or subsequently acquire, an occupational status of 
Government official, treaty trader or official of an international organ- 
ition—unless the alien signs a waiver of his diplomatic rights “and 
unities. After appropriate investigation the adjustment of status 
these cases will require a notice of intention and interviews in the 
jority of cases. We are requesting 12 adjudicators and 12 clerks 

r this work throughout the Nation (pp. 65 and 66). 


OTHER APPLICATION WORK 


(nother new requirement under the Immigration and Nationality 
\ct is that petitions must be filed for importation of nonimmigrant 
liens: (1) Who are of distinguished merit and ability, or (2) who 
ire coming to perform temporary services or labor, or (8) who are 
ndustrial trainees. 

\lso, statutory authority has been provided for the first time for 
revocation of visa petitions which have been approved for immigrants 
ind nonimmigrants. The new law enlarges the classes of aliens requir- 
ng permission to reapply for admission to the United States by add- 
ng (1) aliens removed as alien enemies and (2) aliens removed at 
Government expense in lieu of deportation. For these phases of the 
ulditional work and its central direction there are needed 10 adjudi- 
itors and 10 clerks (pp. 61 to 67 of the justifications) . 


CENTRAL INDEX 


The new law requires that there be established im the central 
office here in Washington a central index of all persons admitted to 
he United States or excluded therefrom. This index is to be used 
primarily for security and other law enforcement agencies of the 
Government. Under prior law, no record of admission was created 
n the cases of the vast majority of aliens crossing the land borders 
from Canada or Mexico. The Service will be required to obtain 
nformation from aliens, variously estimated from 2 to 10 million 
persons, to be indexed in the central office. Our estimate of the ad 
ditional clerical personnel of 58 positions is based upon an estimated 
annual workload of 3.800.000 mdex cards consisting of 400,000 records 
of individual crewmen, 3,000,000 records of individual crossers from 
Canada, and 400,000 records of holders of border crossing identifica- 
tioncards. The estimate provides only for the additional clerical time 
involved. Nospecific provision has been made for the additional time 
which inevitably will be required of officers (pp. 53 to 59 of the justi- 
cations). 


GUAM 


The act places Guam within the definition of “United States” thus 
requiring that the Service shoulder complete responsibility for ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the immigration and nationality laws 
nGuam. This heretofore has been handled by the island government. 
For the past few months we have had a small detail stationed i 
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Guam in preparation for transition in an orderly manner of respon. 
sibility from the island government to the Federal Government jy 
accordance with the new vel A permanent force of 12 employees js 
required for all service activities including inspection, investigation, 
and deportation (pp. 169 to 172). 


DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


The final objective in all enforcement work of the Service is to rid 
the country of aliens who under the immigration and nationality laws 
have no legal right to be here, either because they came in illegally, or, 
having made legal entrance, have failed to meet legal requirements fo; 
remaining. Looking toward this objective our officers last year served 
55,500 warrants of arrest and conducted over 42,200 hearings on war. 
rants of deportation. This was an increase of approximately 50 per- 
cent over the prior year, reflecting the first full year impact of the 
emphasis added by the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

Total aliens expelled from the United States increased from 686,713 
during 1951 to 723,956 last fiscal year. Of particular significance i) 
the light of the Internal Security Act was deportation under formal 
proceedings of 20,181 aliens, an increase of 49 percent over the prio 
year. It is also significant that deportations to countries other than 
Canada and Mexico increased 73 percent. The 20,181 deported unde: 
formal proceedings included: 31 subversive or anarchistic, 778 crim- 
inals, 50 of immoral classes, 56 mental or physical defectives, 40 vio- 
lators of narcotic laws, 24 likely to become public charges, 539 who 
had been previously excluded or deported, 4,469 who remained beyond 
the temporary periods for which admitted, 3,706 who entered without 
inspection or by false statements, 9,636 who entered without proper 
documents, 475 who failed to maintain the status under which legally 
admitted, and 377 deported on other miscellaneous charges. 

Last fiscal year the average number of aliens in detention was 3,254. 
Comparison of this with the average of 1,840 prior to the Internal 
Security Act reflects the more stringent detention policy followed 
since that Act in the cases of subversive classes, criminal, narcotic, 
and immoral classes and illegal entrants. 

Under the terms of the Internal Security Act the Service last year 
released 2,915 aliens under bond, placed 22,085 on conditional parole 
and placed 1,938 under supervision. There were presented to United 
States attorneys the cases of four aliens who had violated conditions of 
supervision. There were also presented for prosecution under the 
Internal Security Act the cases of 76 aliens ordered deported who 
willfully refused or failed to show diligent effort to depart within 6 
months after notice. This number included 68 criminal, narcotic, 
and immoral cases and 8 subversive cases, 


1954 NEEDS UNDER P. L. 414 


The Immigration and Nationality Act relieves the carriers—both 
foreign and American—approximately 50 percent each—almost wholly 
from responsibilities for expenses of detention, hospitalization, and 
deportation. Records for the past year show that the annual costs 
of these services heretofore borne by the transportation lines amount 
to $643,700 for maintenance and detention, $80,000 for hospitalization, 
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and $163,300 for deportation—a total of $887,000 which now becomes 
a ¢ he ge against the Federal Government. This amount is included 
in the 1954 estimate (pp. 87 to 89 of the justifications). 


EXPANSION OF DEPORTATION FIELD 


There were 465 grounds for deportation under prior law. The 
Immigration and Nationality Act establishes some (00 grounds for 
deportation. Deportation cases, of course, develop from the activities 

of investigators. In actual practice we have found that the average 
working ratio of investigators to hearing officers is 1 to 0.15. There- 
fore, consistent with our recommendations for strengthening the 
nvestigative force, which I shall discuss fully in a few minutes, the 
estimate includes 35 hearing officers and 52 clerks to grant hearings 
one render formal decisions upon the questions of de sport: ibility which 
will follow from the activities of the investigative force. Funds are 
also required ($499,000) to meet the cost of physical deportation from 
the United States of an estimated 4,000 aliens to be expelled through 
the efforts of the additional force (p. 89 of the justifications). 

For the purpose of handling the tremendous additional burden 

ing in answering general inquiries from the public, Members of 
( commen. security agencies of the Government, welfare organizations, 
and others, as well as to prepare and distribute revised manuals, 
operations instructions, and other reference material urgently needed 
by field officers charged with the task of enforcing the extremely 
complex provisions of the new act, the estimate includes three adjudi- 
cators and eight clerks. One culinary supervisor is recommended to 
provide the central direction urgently needed in connection with 
operation of feeding facilities at Ellis Island, San Francisco, Chula 
Vista, San Pedro, and El Centro, as well as to supervise food contracts 
for the furnishing of meals at the Boston, Honolulu, and Seattle 
stations and contracts to provide meals and box lunches for aliens in 
transit to deportation points throughout the world (p. 90 of the 
justifications). 

I should mention that these requested force increases in the deporta- 
tion activity are recommended for recruitment October 1, 1953, thus 
allowing approximately 3 months for the deve lopme nt of cases by the 
additional investigator force. A further lag of 3 months has been 
allowed with respect to the estimated beginning of actual physical 
deportation resulting from the activities of the new force. 

Right here I should like to go off the record, gentlemen. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Might I interpose a question here? Does the 
annual check through the post office of aliens come through your 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 


ALIENS REGISTERED 


Mr. Cievencer. Was there any increase in the number of people 
who registered in the post office over the preceding census? 

Mr. Lovcuran. This year we received approximately 2,442,000 ad- 
dress reports, which is an increase over 1952. In 1952 we got 2,143,000. 
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Mr. Crevencer. Does that represent, let us say, 50 percent of the 
people you think should make a report ? 

Mr. Lovenran. I believe it probably represents more than 50 per 
cent. The census of 1950 showed an alien population of 2,800,000. Wy 
have what we term a master deck of tabulating eards with a little ove, 
2,600,000 names in it. In last year’s registration there were approxi 
mately 600,000 noncompliance cases. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do you think that comes anywhere near a realist; 
figure of the people w ho have come in and are afraid to register, whic] 
the census did not reach ? 

Mr. Lovucuran. Yes, sir. We feel that there are many more aliens 
in this country than have given their addresses to the Service. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all. 

Mr. Mackey. May I go on to Naturalization now, Mr. Chairman’ 

Mr. CLevenGER. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. 


NATURALIZATION 


While the enforcement activities concerned directly with internal 
security have taken precedence over all other programs in the past year 
the Service has, in a very different sense, had another program of 
security—that of naturalization. Part of the assimilative process of 
aliens into our democracy lies in their entering into and accepting the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Last fiscal year a total of 88,393 persons were naturalized, an increase 
of 62 percent over the prior year. New emphasis was placed upon 
citizenship last year when Congress by joint resolution designated 
September 17 of each year to be “celebrated as Citize nship Day. The 
observance of this day will give all citizens, native-born and natural- 
ized, an opportunity of dedicating themselves to the principles of 
democracy. 

The resumption of an upward trend in naturalization was foretold 
by the thousands of displaced persons and war brides admitted to the 
United States in recent years. Contributing factors were (1) the war- 
time psychology in connection with the Korean conflict, (2) the annual 
alien address report program which brings fore ibly to attention the 
advisability of applying for naturalization, and (3) the requirement 
by the various branches of the Defense shee that companies 
engaged in defense production hire aliens only if they have declara- 
tions of intention and the further requirement in sensitive production 
that companies hire only citizens of the United States. 

There were 94,086 petitions for naturalization filed last year. 2,163 
petitions were denied—7 because there was an outstanding order of 
deportation, 90 because of lack of good moral character, 219 because 
of failure to establish knowledge and understanding of the funda- 
mentals of the history and the principles and form of Government of 
the United States, 6 because the petitioner was unable to read, write. 
and speak English and the balance because of withdrawal or failure 
to prosecute the pet ition. 

Miscellaneous items in the field of naturalization included 279 cer- 
tificates of naturalization revoked, 3,265 expatriations, 1,402 repatria- 
tions, 23,976 applications for derivative citizenship of which 18,632 
were completed, 158,385 citizenship textbooks for naturalization ap 
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ints distributed to the public schools and the names of 200,000 
y arrived immigrants transmitted to the public schools. 


1954 NEEDS FOR PUBLIC LAW 414 


(he effect of the Immigration and Nationality Act upon the 
ituralization workload of the Service is principally quantitative 
ther than qualitative. The racial barrier to naturalization has been 
ioved thus making about 75,000 aliens—mostly Japanese and 
Koreans—potentially eligible to file petitions for naturalization. We 
‘been advised by the Japanese-American Citizens League that one 
ts primary objectives is the early naturalization of all resident 
en Japanese made eligible by the new act. 

\ very important workload change brought about by the new act 

s the elimination of the declaration of intention as a prerequisite to 
ralization. This means that approximately 114,000 alien appli- 
s, already having the residential requirements for naturalization, 

ll not be required to wait 2 years after the filing of declarations 
efore they may file petitions. Thus, including 75,000 formerly in- 
ligible because of race, we have facing us an estimated immediate 
\dditional workload of 189,000 applicants to file petitions. For budget 
purposes we are programing this additional workload over an approx- 

ite 3-year period. The additional force we are requesting for 1954 
s based upon handling one-third of the total additional workload 
that year, or 63,000 petitions over and above the volume of 112,000 
we would have expected to handle had the law remained unchanged. 
Using a production rate of 900 petitions per officer-year, which is 
xtremely optimistic, we are requesting 70 additional naturalization 
examiners for 1954. Ordinarily this increase in officer force should 
matched by an equivalent increase in the clerical force. However, 
he saving in time resulting from dropping the requirement for declar- 
itions of intention is estimated at 21 positions, so that a net increase 
if 49 clerks is requested for this purpose (pp. 103 to 105 of the justi- 
fications). 

The new law enlarges the classes of aliens eligible for citizenship 
ind makes changes concerning expatriations which increase sub- 
stantially problems involving determinations of citizenship status. 
\lso involved is more work in connection with— 

(1) Appeals from denials of certificates of derivative citizen- 
ship; 

(2) Cancellation of certificates of citizenship issued adminis- 
trat ively ; 

(3) Naturalization cases presenting novel legal problems which 
are transmitted by field offices; 

(4) Appeals from denials of applications for exemptions re- 
garding continuity of residence required for naturalization ; 

(5) Appeals from denials of applications for duplicate cer- 
tificates of naturalization ; 

(6) Special certificates of naturalization; and 

(7) Naturalization certificates in changed name. 

For this additional work the estimate includes 5 adjudicators and 


» clerks. 


30674—58——11 
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BORDER PATROL 


Last fiscal year the force engaged upon prevention and detection 
of illegal entry patrolled more than 11,000,000 miles, examined oye, 
3,000,000 conveyances and questioned more than 8,700,000 persons 
These operations resulted in appre arn of 531,719 deportable aliens, 
about 4 percent over the prior fiscal year and over 5 times the annual 
volume immediately following World W ar IT, 

The 531,719 apprehensions included 1,215 aliens with criminal 
records. Also included were 1,122 smugglers of aliens, 38 percent over 
the prior fiseal year and over 5 times the annual volume immediately 
following World War II. 

The border patrol each year is faced with appalling numbers of 
aliens illegally in the United St: wt who must be arrested and take 
to points of expulsion from our country. The number of apprehe 
sions each year has increased by tens and hundreds of thousands, but 
great numbers of apprehensions do not necessarily reflect effectiy 
law enforcement. To return illegal aliens re peatedly to small towns 
immediately across the border, hundreds of miles from their homes 
and without op portunity for employment except through another 
illegal entry into the United States, is not effective, in our opinior 
About 75 percent of those apprehended in the United States come fro 
deep in the interior of Mexico. The answer to the problem seems t 
lie then in removal of aliens into the interior of Mexico to places nea 
their homes. Last fiscal year with congressional approval throug! 
supplemental appropriations we removed by airlift some 51,000 aliens 
to interior points in Mexico. Under the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year it was necessary to discontinue the removals by air. In th 
meantime the Government of Mexico apparently came to realize th 
effectiveness of removals to the interior and agreed for the first time 
to cooperate with us by providing miltiary surveillance in connector 
with deportations by train of its nationals to interior points. For th 
purpose of dealing with the Mexican border situation, as well as to 
give increased attention to the critical problem of smuggling and 
other phases of illegal entry from Canada, we are asking for 335 new 
border-patrol positions in i954. This is the same number allowed by 
the Congress in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, but 
which could not be continued in the current fiscal year because of an 
appropriation reduction (pp. 122 to 124 of the justifications). 


1954 NEEDS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 414 


The border-patrol activity is not affected by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Last fiscal year all prior records of investigative activity by th 
Service were exceeded. Almost a half million investigations were 
completed and the year closed with a backlog of some 143,000 cases 
as compared with approximately 47,000 that were pending when the 
year began. Increases were registered in almost all categories of 
investigations. 

During the year 6,114 investigative cases looking to deportation 
because of Communist membership or affiliation were completed. 
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jhese cases represent a tremendous expenditure of manpower time. 
Over 11,000 of such Communist cases were pending at the close of 
the year. This is more than aah the figure of 4,500 such cases 
which were pending as of the close of the prior year. These investi- 
gations produced during this year a total of 154 warrants of arrest. 
Moreover, during this year a total of 106 deportation warrants were 
issued. ‘They are subversive cases, gentlemen. 

There were transmitted to the field offices last year 110,000 cases in 
which the address reports submitted under the Internal Security Act 
could not be identified with any previous record. Prima facie the 
aliens involved are here in illegal status and amendable to deporta 
tion action. A backlog of 56,655 of these cases remained at the end 
of the year. 


1954 NEEDS FOR PURLIC LAW 414 


The Immigration and Nationality Act increases extensively the in- 
vestigative responsibilities of the Service. Meeting these responsi- 
hilities effectively depends largely upon authorization of additional 
investigative personnel. Among the more significant provisions of 
the new law, with respect to personnel required for investigations, 
re the following: 

Investigation of petitions for naturalization: The statute makes 
it mandatory, for the first time, that a personal neighborhood investi- 

ition be conducted in the case of each petitioner for naturalization 
except in the limited number of cases in which the Attorney General 
waives such investigation. I may say, gentlemen, for the first time 

are now fingerprinting every applicant and petitioner for citizen- 
chi D. There can be no question but that the time to ascertain fitness 
for naturalization, possible subversiveness, and so forth, is certainly 
before, rather than after, naturalization. As explained a few minutes 
ago under the discusion of naturalization, we anticipate that 175,000 
petitions will be filed during the next fiseal year. This et into 
consideration the normal volume plus one-third (over a 3-yea * pro- 
eram) of the new applicants under the changes in the law concerning 
racial eligibility and requirements for declarations of intention. For 
the investigative work in this connection we are requesting 113 
investigators and 45 clerks. These ordinarily would be enough to 
accomplish about 102,000 investigations of this type per year (pp. 
145-147 of the justifications). I must stress that this new require- 
ment will cause our entire naturalization process to bog down unless 
we get the investigative personnel to do this job. 

Control of alien crewmen: Control of alien crewmen is a major 
problem that has long defied solution because of the volume. Now, 
for the first time, the Service has some effective deterrents and means 
of enforcing the law as to crewmen. The Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act requires for the first time that a crewman allowed temporary 
admission be granted a “conditional permit to land.” The new law 
provides for revocation of this conditional permit upon determination 
that the alien is not a bona fide crewman. There are more than a 
million arrivals of alien crewmen annually. Only about 40,000 of 
these are ordered held on board the craft on which they arrive. This 
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lends emphasis to the point that additional personnel is needed t 
enforce this provision or closer control over the temporary stay j; 
the United States of alien crewmen permitted to land. We have 
been very conservative, we believe, in making our personnel request 
for this important work—10 investigators and 4 clerks (pp. 147 an, 
148 of the justifications). 

Leads through employment records: The Immigration and Ny. 
tionality Act requires the Federal Security Administrator to furnish, 
upon request, information available from that agency’s records re. 
garding the identiy and location of aliens in the United States, as wel] 
as notification whenever any alien is issued a social-security account 
number and social-security card. For the first time, our Service wil] 
be able to utilize this most valuable source of information. To make 
just a beginning in the use of this new enforcement aid, we are asking 
for 10 investigators and 4 clerks ( pp. 148 and 149 of the justification), 

Admissibility of former subversives: The Immigration and Natio: 
ality Act permits an alien excludible on subversive grounds to enter 
the United States if he establishes to the satisfaction of the Attorne) 
General that (1) for at least 5 immediate prior years he has actively 
opposed the subversive organization with which he was former| 
connected and (2) his admission to the United States would be in th 
public interest. A detailed report must be made to Congress in th 
case of each alien so admitted. For security reasons we must make 
the investigations in these cases exhaustive. While the volume wil 
not be large, these cases will take up a great deal of investigative 
time. We are asking for only 10 investigators and 4 clerks to do this 
important protective work (p. 149 of the justifications). 

Many other provisions of the new act expand the investigative work- 
load. The law adds new requirements for investigation in connectio1 
with new types of petition cases, new excludible classes, new deport- 
able classes, new mandatory grounds for denying discretionary relief 
to an alien, and many other new requirements. These are spelled out 
in detail on pages 150 to 153 of the justifications before you. The 
most important single category of these is the new excludible grounds 
and deportable grounds empowering the Service to act in the cases 
of narcotic traffickers and narcotic addicts. The task of discovering 
and expelling from the United States aliens who are here illegally is 
internal security in its most literal sense. So that we may move toward 
that objective under the broadened investigative responsibilities pre- 
scribed by the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 1954 estimates 
include increases of 94 investigators and 31 clerks. 

Central direction and liaison: Efficient use of the field investigativ: 
force requires expeditious decisions and directives pertaining to the 
new law and regulations, as well as adequate training and central 
coordination of the overall force. Also, the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act requires the Service to maintain “direct and continuous 
liaison with the State Department’s new Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and other security offices of the Government. 
To implement these new provisions of the law we are requesting 3 
investigators and 7 clerks in the Washington office (p. 153 of the 
justifications). 
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APPROPRIATION COMPARISON, 1953 WITH 1954 


1054 COLTRI D intent een ncnginenins sielaaisiaphasiadl ctelctinchnew etbtenssaan Gay Oa ee 
1953 adjusted appropriation (after transferring, $120,000 to the 
Board of Immigation Appeals) -—------_------- 40, 279, 000 


Net increase for 1954_____-_- i hace 8, 121, 000 


However, in accordance with established rules of procedure the 
budget comparison is not in terms of net increase. Before applying 
items of increase the 1953 appropriation must be adjusted to a base 
mount which is comparable on an annual basis with the program pro- 
posed for 1954. In brief these adjustments consist of— 

(1) Adding funds ($819,900) to annualize program items allowed 
by Congress for only part of the current fiscal year—explained in 
letail on page 69 of the justifications. 

(2) Deducting $508,300 in order to eliminate from the base all funds 

fa so-called nonrecurring nature such as vehicles, aircraft, special 
equipment, and so forth—explained on pages 10 and 11 of the 
justifications. 
- (3) Deducting $794,200, which eliminates from the base all money 
allowed by Congress for removing aliens to Mexico by air, an item 
concerning which the Congress subsequently denied funds to carry 
the program forward at full scale. Deducting this item makes it con- 
venient for consideration of the entire Mexican removal program in 
connection with the 1954 budget request. 

(4) Deducting $8,100 for certain rents which are to be covered by 
the General Services Administration in 1954. 

These adjustments provide a base of $39,788,300 for comparison 
with the 1954 estimate of $48,400,000 so that the comparative increase 
s $8,611,700. 


COMPARATIVE INCREASES FOR 1954 


Each item of increase is explained in detail in that part of the justi- 
fications dealing with the particular activity involved. For brief 
comprehensive consideration there appears at page 32 of the justifi- 
cations a topical summary of the items of increase and a statement of 
the purposes of each. These items are: (1) Aggregate additional 
requirements under the Immigration and Nationality Act, $4,941,000. 

I have already explained the individual items required under the 
new act which make up the sum of $4,941,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Commissioner, at this point would you insert 
a table showing the makeup of those figures you have just given us? 

Mr. Loveuran. Mr. Chairman, may we submit the table later for 
the record ? 

Mr. Crevencer. Certainly. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; I would be pleased to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

(2) Strengthen the border patrol, detention and removal program, 
$2,446,000: I have already discussed the very urgent need for strength- 
ening the border patrol, a need which is more fully set out on pages 
114 to 123 of the justifications before you. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will you please give us the same information for 
that section. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

(The information as to each item of increase requested for 1954 is 
as follows :) 
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Mr. Mackey. As to detention, we have two new facilities con- 
¢rueted with funds appropriated for that purpose in the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952. These facilities are being 
tailed and operated during the present fiscal year by funds reallo- 

ited from the item provided for airlift purposes. Since this fund 

s been deducted before arriving at the base for 1954, the money 

$560,400) for staffing and operating these two fac ilities next year 
ippears as an increase (pp. 82 and 83 of the justifications). As to 
emovals I have already explained the circumstances under which 
he airlift was discontinued and a plan of removal by train substi- 

ted therefor. Such train removals during the current fiscal year are 
kewise being financed from the airlift fund which has been deducted 
efore arriving at the 1954 base. Therefore, the entire amount re- 
uested ($425,600) for train removals to Mexico next year appears as 
comparative increase (p. 83 of the justifications). 

(3) Inspection require ments (regular program), $34,700: This 
umount Is required for 3 inspectors each at 2 new ports of entry—a 
new toll bridge at Weslaco, Tex., and a new road across the Falcon 
Dam about 75 miles southeast of Laredo, Tex. (pp. 49-50 of the jus- 
tifteations). 

(4) Erection of 3 border inspection stations, $ $45, 000: Decent facil- 
ties are urgently needed for customs and immigration inspection at 
Columbus, N. Mex.; Andrade, Calif. and Dunse ‘ith, N. Dak. The ar- 
rangements dena existing at those 3 locations are intolerable as 
explained fully on pages 47 and 48 of the justifications before you. 
Therefore, the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Cus- 
toms Bureau are joining in a request for funds to erect modest combi- 
ation office and living quarters at the 3 locations. Statutory au- 
thortby for this work exists in the act of on 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 817), 
is amended. 

(5) Repairs and alterations at immigration stations, $340,000: 
This includes $100,000 for the very minimum of annual maintenance 
ind repair work at the 5 principal immigration stations and 8 border 
nspection stations operated by the Service (pp. 85-86 of the justifica- 
tions). The remainder of $240,000 is for alterations at Ellis Island 
which would make possible the use of steam for heating purposes 
only and the purchase of a. c. electric power from the New Jersey 
Public Service Co. This would eliminate an antiquated ~ ineffi- 
ient process existing for years on Ellis Island whereby d. ¢. power 
s generated on the island from a steam plant operated on ‘fuel oil. 
Our engineer estimates that this project, after completion, would save 
the Government about $50,000 per year (pp. 84-85 of the justifi- 
itions). 

(6) Replacement of motor vehicles and aircraft, $402,000: The 
Service operates fleets of 1,014 passenger vehicles, 264 trucks, and 12 
irplanes. As explained in more detail on page 168 of the justifica- 
tions, the sum requested for 1954 contemplates replacement of 231 
automobiles, 3 buses, 50 trucks, and 4 airplanes. This will bring the 
average age of the passenger-vehicle fleet to about 6 years and elimi- 

late most vehicles with mileage in excess of 70,000. 

(7) Hospitalization in Public Health Service hospitals, $10,000: 
This is an uncontrollable item in that aliens in custody under deporta- 
tion proceedings frequently require hospitalization. We utilize hos- 
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pitals of the Public Health Service wherever possible. The increas 
is required by a scheduled advance in the daily rate from $14.25 + 
$14.75, effective July 1, 1953. 

(8) Conversion of radio system from AM to FM, $90,000: This 
conversion program was begun in 1949. As explained on pages 1% 
and 127 of the justifications, there remains about $185,000 worth oj 
work to complete the project. It is proposed to spread the job of 
completion over the next 2 fiscal years; hence the request for $90,00 
in 1954. 

(9) Regrading immigrant inspectors, $268,200: The grades of in. 
spection personnel must be changed to comply with new revised stand 
ards published by the Civil Service Commission. The detailed 
changes are spelled out on page 51 of the justifications. 

(10) Holiday pay under Executive Order 10358, $34,800: This is 
required because under the new order an employee must be given a 
day off or holiday pay (1) when a holiday falls on a scheduled day 
off in lieu of Sunday or (2) when Labor Day or Thanksgiving Daj 
falls on one of his scheduled off days. 

Total comparative increase, $8,611,700. 

Mr. CieveNcer. Mr. Commissioner, does Mexico require us to pay 
the entire transportation cost of these people within their country’ 

Mr. Mackey. May I go off the record, please? 

Mr. Crievencer. If you desire. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CONSULTATION WITH LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES REGARDING COST OF 
PUBLIC LAW 414 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you ever talked with the legislative com 
mittee at all about the cost of this act, and what it entails? I refer 
to the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. Mackey. The Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. Not the Appropriations Committee, but the legis- 
lative committees. I mean, there is a conflict of opinion among the 
men who passed this law about the cost of it. They have passed the 
law, and they have heard all the evidence pro and con for the use of 
it. Have you ever had a chance to acquaint them with the cost of 
enforcing the act? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; I have not, since the act became effective, ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee or any subcommittee on the 
Senate side, sir. There is a Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization Policy. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Mackey. That has not yet heard it. 

Mr. Crevencer. That puts it in the discretion of this committee, 
as to what you need for the cost of that act. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. I have never seen anyone really present these things 
to the House. 

Mr. Mackey. I understand this joint committee is not a legislative 
committee, Mr. Clevenger. The joint committee is made up of 5 
from the House side and 5 from the Senate side. 
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Mr. Cievencer. In the nature of things would they not report to 
‘legislative committees? 

Mr. Mackey. I would think so. 

Mr. Crevencer. It is sort of a joint subcommittee, is it not? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. I might say I have been approached 

the American Legion and others, asking what we need. I felt 
[ was not in any position to make known anything concerning 
appropriation until we shall have first been given a hearing by 

ir committee and it shall have become a matter of public record. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is a matter of cold statistics for us sitting on 

this side of the table. 


WORKLOAD 


In your workload for naturalization in 1950 you report that you 
indled 460,780 cases, court appearances and so forth, with 578 posi- 
us; whereas in 1953 you estimate you will handle only 461,000 cases 
th 699 positions. That is 220 more cases with 121 additional 
sitions. 

[t seems that increasing your , peroonaey is not the answer to your 

blem. You are asking for 132 additional for 1954 over 1953. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I am just making it a matter of cold statistics, 
[f you were on this side of the committee would you think that the 
personnel is the sole answer to it ? 

- Mr. Mackey. That would seem to be the answer to the greater 
volume of the naturalization work imposed by the new act, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. But these are your own figures, the Department’s 

ures for cases handled for that year. They are in your justifi- 
( at 1ons, 

Mr. Mackey. Well, let us see if we cannot explain that. 

Mr. Louaguran. Where are the figures? 

Mr. Mackey. The chairman has taken it from the record. 

Mr. Loucuran. There is an increase in the workload in various 
tems. It is true there is a decrease in some items, but in the major- 
ity there is definitely an increase. 

In the N-300 applications, we expect that will fall off 45,000; in 
the declarations filed with the courts, that will fall off about 40,000; 
but there is an increase for applications, petition for naturalization, 
of 87,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. I was only relating the number of cases you said 
you handled with the personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure you had, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. 460,780 cases, court appearances and so forth, 
and they had 578 positions. In 1958 their estimate is that they 
will handle 461,000 with 699 positions. That is an increase of 220 
cases with 121 additional personnel. Now, they are requesting ad- 
ditional personnel. 

Mr. Devaney. I think we should not lose sight of the fact, Con- 
gressman, that we did have increased work requirements. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am simply giving these figures. 

Mr. Duvawer. We did have the Internal Security Act passed in 
that time, as a justification for it, which added some additional re- 
quiréanectte so far as the petitioners made eligible for citizenship are 


concerned. 
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Mr. CLevencer. That went in about Christmas, did it not? At; 


time you prepared the justifications which you gave us in thi 
plement it was largely “ify” 


vet, would you not say ¢ 

Mr. Devaney. During the period referred to the added work wa 
placed on the individual examiner to test those cases in accorda 
with the Internal Security Act. There is where the real job wa 
and he still had that job to do. That is where your added 1 papers 
bilities came in. It is not so much the processing of it as the te 
of the individual applicant. 


Mr. Cievencer. That is all right, if that is your explanation fo1 


in the increase in the work you wo 












DENIALS 







On page 15 of your statement you show there were 94,086 petitio 
for naturalization, and only 322 were denied. The remainder of t! 
total of 2,163 petitions denied is due to withdrawal or failure to proe 
ecute the petition. That is almost a blanket grant, is it not, of th: 
94,086, to refuse outright only 322? That is on page 15 of your stat 
ment. It would look like that was a “once-over-lightly” look at 

Mr. Macxry. May I have your question again, please, Mr. Cle\ 
enger ¢ 

Mr. Crevencer. I just remarked that there were only 322 outright 
denials. It seems like it was just a cursory check, just sort of a brus! 

off. 

Mr. Mackey. I show 2,163. . 

Mr. CievencerR. But most of those were due to withdrawal of peti 
tions, according to the statement. 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; 2,163 were denied outright. 

Mr. Rooney. You are correct, Mr. Chairman. It says: “The bal 
ance because of withdrawal or failure to prosecute the petition”; s 
vou deduct these other figures which come to 322 and you have your 
figure. 

Mr. Cievencer. It cuts it down to about 322, at that. 

Mr. Mackey. The chairman is right on that. 

Mr. Devaney. That is right. We should make this point, though, 
Congressman, in connection with that figure: Practically all those 
individuals were put to the test. I mean, we did the job. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are making your record. 

Mr. Devaney. We did put the individu: ils to the test. Actually, the 
workload, the work units were there, even though some of those were 
withdrawn before we had given them the examination. 

Mr. Cievencer. I just remind you that most of the opposition to 
your Mexican airlift was not in this committee. It was in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. That is why I want you to hav 
record of present: ae 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, si 

Mr. CLEVENGER. aaa ‘ause the opposition, perhaps, to some of this ad- 
ditional help will likewise come from the Committee of the Whole. 
That is what prompted me to ask the question as to whether you hi: ce 
contacted the Judiciary Committee, which handled that bill, and 

showed them. If you want to avoid the opposition it would seem they 
ought to be apprised of the increased cost of enforcing their act. 
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Mr. Mackey. I might say this, Mr. Chairman: When you examine 
94.086 petitions, that means examining 282,258 persons, because each 
petition is a petitioner and two witnesses. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you give us a statement on your automotive 
juipment ¢ 
"oe Mackey. We havea fleet of 1,014 passenger vehicles ; 264 trucks, 
\2 airplanes. That is explained in more detail on page 168 of the 
istification. The request for 1954 contemplates the replacement of 
231 automobiles, 3 buses, 5 trucks, and 4 airplanes. That will bring 
the average age of the passenger fleet to about 6 years, and eliminate 
any ve shicles with mileage in excess of 70,000. 
" Me CLevENGER. Let me ask you a question off the record. 
(Off-record discussion. ) 


CONSULTATION WITH JUDICIARY COMMITTEE REGARDING COST OF PUBLIC 
LAW 414 


Mr. Preston. Did the Committee on the Judiciary ask you, when 
this bill was under consideration, what in your opinion would be the 
cost of administration ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. No, I cannot recall being called before the committee. 

Mr. Presron. You did not testify on the bill ? 

Mr. Mackey. No. 

Mr. Preston. You mean to say this bill was considered by the 
Judiciary Committee without calling the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion before it? 

Mr. Mackey. We met informally with the committee. 

Mr. Keutry. I do not recall any testimony. 

Mr. Preston. Neither you nor the Commissioner were invited to 
testify before the Judiciary Committee as to what you thought this 
bill would cost ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. I do not recall being invited. 

Mr. Preston. That is amazing. 

Mr. Ketxy. The staffs did meet in working on the legislation. 

Mr. Preston. I know that the staff is very necessary, but a bill that 

sas far reaching as this one, not to have had the benefit of the opinion 
of the Commissioner is amazing. 

Mr. Mackey. We did make certain reports to the Department, and 
the Attorney General on February 1, 1952, presented to the House 
committee a memorandum of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service dealing with certain portions of the bill. 

Mr. CLevencerR. And the estimated cost, too? 

Mr. Mackey. Estimated costs were not included in such memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know what the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mated the cost to be ? 

Mr. Loucuran. There was no estimate sent from the Bureau of 
the Budget so far as I know. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Cievencer. In this connection what did you ask the Bureau of 
the Budget for, for this program ? 

Mr. Lovenran,. $57,948,000 for all purposes, including $11,104,00 
for the purposes of the new law. 

Mr. Cievencer. And their recommendation was what? 

Mr. Loucuran. $48,400,000 was the total, including $4,941,000 fo 
the purposes of the new law. 

Mr. Preston. The estimate of the Bureau of the Budget is that 
would cost us about $8.6 million for this activity, and you estimated 
that it would cost nearly $16 million in your estimate to the budget. 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Where are we left, then; which is the correct figure! 

Mr. Cievencrr. I believe that is all, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Frsruary 25, 1953. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 


J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 
P. G. SMITH, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Crevencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the appropriations for the Federal prison system, tab 10 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Bennett, do you want to make a general statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, if you would care to have me do so, | 
could outline very briefly the work of the Federal Prison Bureau and 
summarize for you our appropriation request for the next year. 

As several of you know, the Federal prison system consists now 
of some 30 institutions ranging all the way from the maximum cus- 
tody institution at Alcatraz to a number of open camps and institu- 
tions. These institutions receive all persons convicted in Federal 
court for all kinds of offenses, plus a considerable number who are 
sent to us by Army courts-martial. 

The committee would be interested, I think, in knowing that the 
largest number of prisoners we have this year is for automobile theft. 
The average number we had this last year for stealing automobiles 
was 3,881. That is the highest it has been since I have been Director. 

The next largest number of offenders is those who are committed 
to us for violating the Drug Act, of whom we had 2,163 on June 30. 

The next largest category of offenders in Federal prisons is those 
who are convicted by military courts-martial, of whom there were 
1,653. Nearly half of them were for homicide and for rape. 

The next largest number of offenders was those who are committed 
for violation of the liquor laws, of whom there were 1,366. 
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Then followed a number for forging Government checks, of whom 
there were 1,129. 
The next group consists of immigration law violators, of whom 
were 1,074. 
nally, in the major categories are those sent to us as juvenile 
quents, of whom there were 993. 


PRISON POPULATION 


[he overall prison population has been increasing slightly. Our 

erage population this year will run about 300 more than was esti- 
mated last year. In addition to having an increasingly greater num- 
ber of offenders we also, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, have an in- 

reasing number of difficult problem cases. 

Probation and parole are skimming off all the better offenders, 
so to speak. It may surprise you to realize that 48 percent of all per- 
sons brought into Federal courts are granted probation, and only 44 
persent.of those found guilty are sent to prison. 

The use of probation varies all the way from 75 percent of the num- 
ber of cases brought before a court to about 20 percent, but the overall 
countrywide average is 48 percent. 

Now, the residue of those who are left for us to take care of con- 
sists of pretty serious offenders. For example, of the 3,881 men we 
received for stealing automobiles, nearly 80 percent of them had a 
previous institutional record. So it goes all through the list. 

But unfortunately, also, we seem to be getting a larger number of 
seriously maladjusted psychopaths, sex cases, and other individuals 
who have great difficulty in adjusting. 

The Federal prisons system, as I indicated, has a variety of insti- 
tutions of different types of custody. About 30 percent of all the 
men in Federal institutions are in open institutions in camps and 
institutions of minimum custody; that is to say, with no wall around 
the institution, like this institution at Ashland, Ky. 

The primary effort we have been making, in addition to carrying 
out the sentences of the court, is to do something for these fellows, 
to give them a program of constructive work, vocational training, 
academic training, and, where they are mentally or physically ill, to 
try to give them a chance to cure those handicaps and shortcomings. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as you will recall, our appropriation 
comes under four headings. The largest is the appropriation for 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons.” Then we have a sep- 
arate appropriation called “Buildings and facilities”, for construction. 
Then we have an appropriation for “Support of United States pris- 
oners.” Then there is another entirely separate appropriation for 
“Administrative expenses of the Federal Prison Industries Corpora 
tion.” 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. We will insert in the record page 1 of the justifica- 
tions at this point. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

(The documents are as follows :) 





Summary of requirements 


$25, 000, 000 
2 400, 000 


$21, 000 $2 


540, 
824, 000 


quire nent 


Salaries and ex 
Support of United 
Buildings and facilile 


298, 390. 000) +431. 444. CN0 
2,625,009 +70), OOO 
+40. OV +340, O00 
Totals 26, 860,000) 29.255, 000) +2. 495. 000 


lotal estimates of appropriations, 1954 
1 Includes comparative transfer of $176,000 from ‘ 
of Prisons.’ 


Nott Supple ( 


i} 


support of prisoners” to ‘Salanes and expenses, 


Salaries and expense 


Support of | ited state 
Appropriation, 1953 
Add comparative transfer from ‘‘Support of United States prisoners” 


$25, 00 ¥ 
476, 000 
Subtotal 


; 25, 47% 
Deduct adjustments to base, nonrecurring items 


“0 v0 


540, 0% 


Base for 1954 4 ina 3 24, 936, 000 
Net di Terence. 1954 over 1953 1, 454.0” 


Requirements 

By activities Difference 

Adjusted 
1953 


1954 


. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners; 
(a) Custody béces é hone 804, 800 |$11, 115, 900 + $311, 100 
(6) Subsistence (including farming opera- 
tions , 104,590 | 4,353, 300 +248, 800 
(c) Education and welfare ‘ , 452, 800 1, 467, 500 +14, 700 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expense, 
releases, and transfers , 405, 000 1,536,600 | +131,600 
Maintenance and operation of institutions: 
(a) Maintenance and oneration 5, 900 5, 937, 700 +230, 800 
(>) Special revairs and improvements 332, 000 +-332, 000 
Support of United State: prisoners in Alaska 476, 000 625,000 | +149, 000 
Central supervision of field operations 244,100 | 244, 100 
Medical services , 298, 000 1, 334, 000 +-36, 000 
Executive direction 84, 000 84, 000 
7. Departmental administrative service 263, 900 263, 900 
Total, gross , 25, 840,000 | 27, 294, 000 +1, 454, 000 
Deduct reimbursable obligations. _- , 904, 000 04, 000 


Os BOs ba dictndoctsticajathlasgudsscs _| 24, 936, 000 


5, 3.4), 000 +1, 454, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954_- 
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SALARIES ANE Expenses, BurEAU OF PRISONS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


or mate 24, 517, { $25, 000, 000 $26, 390. 000 
nents from non-Fe ral source 59, 745 260, 000 260, 000 
ents from other accounts 89, 65 644, 000 644. 000 


vailale for obligation 


ilance, estimated savin 


s incurred 
fer fron 


Prison System 


27, 294, 000 


im>ursements from non-Fede rees are from al meals, uniform equipment, utilis 
iployees (64 3 5 ; 


1954 estim 


$10, 804, 800 


Q4Q 4,104, 500 


1, 452, 800 
1, 405, 000 


5. 706. 900 
540, 000 
476, 000 
242, 500 

1, 208, 000 
83, SOD 


265, 7( 263, 900 


26, 380, 000 27, 294, 000 


494.000 





Object classification 


BUREAU OF PRISONS—continued 


11 Grants. subsidies. and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
5 Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO 


Total ni 
Full-time ¢ 


Average number of all employe 


Average salaries and gra 
General sch 


A verace 


A verage grade 


Personal service 
Permanent positions : 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Reeular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication service 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
14 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations_. 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions . 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average silary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial] grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ____- 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal ‘ ; 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. 


Total obligations 





| | 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 


$140, 000 
2,000 
4,000 | 

25, 343, 000 | 
261, 000 


25, 082, 000 


00) 
2, 700 
, 010 
1,000 | 


76, 700 
, 500 
4) 
100 


300 


$4, 809 
GS-68 





$3, 974 | 
CPC-7.3 


$17, 558, 990 $17, 900 

133, 700 

64, 710 | 

597, 300 | 
844 18, 354, 700 
, 202 288, 500 | 

056 | 197, 400 | 
2, 825 | 94, 100 
j 823, 000 

40, 000 | 

215, 000 | 

6, 112, 000 | 


| 25,981,853 | 26, 641, 000 | 
251, 189 | 261, 000 | 


—~ aommegenen — 


26, 380, 000 27, 204, 000 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


ed obligations, start of 
t in obligati ( 
urred during 


ot rations, end « 


bligated balance carrie i to certif 
Total expenditures 
litures are distributed as follows 


f current authorizations 
it of prior authorizations 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons” and insert at this point in the record the table on page 17 of 
the justifications showing the items of increase distributed by object 
Lass. 

The table is as follows: 


Tte ms of increase distrib ule db J obje cl class 


Item classification No, 
Justification item = ee 
01 03 05 07 


nal services badd $360, 000 | 


. $360, 000 
ire of prisoners 2, $2, 000 $3.54, 000 $10, 000 368, 000 
ration of institutions_- a $60, 000) __. 30, 000 $119, 000 | 209, 000 


i 
repairs and improve- | 


S : 332, 000 332, 000 
rt of United States pris- | 
n Alaska 32,000 2.0 2. , 000 $40,000, 64, 000 5, 000 2, 000) 149, 000 
services (allocation to 


-ublic Health Service d 36, 000 36, 000 


Totals. ._. [a ae ed 28,000) 4,000) 4,000) 62,000 40,000 780, 000 124, 000) 12, 000] 1, 454, 000 


| 


Proceed with a statement on this item, Mr. Bennett. 
PERSONAL SERVICES 

Mr. Bennett. As set forth on pages 4 and 17 of the justifications, 
you will note that our appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, Bu- 
reau of Prisons” was $25,476,000. When that was adjusted down to 
base, by deducting nonrecurring items, it amounted to $24,936,000, an 
increase of $1,454,000. 

The increase of $1,454,000, as you will see, represents a request for 
some additional personal services amounting in total to $428,000. That 
is mostly for personnel and to enable us to plug up some of the loop- 
holes in our institutional staffs, and to take care of money needed for 
various amounts that had been withheld from us in this year and for 
which we will have to make some provision. I will come to that in 
detail in a few moments. 


CARE OF PRISONERS 
We have also asked for $368,000 to cover a population increase of 
300 prisoners in our average population and to take care of increased 
osts. I will insert a table, Mr. Chairman, showing our present popu- 
80674—53——12 
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lation at all these institutions, and where we anticipate the incr 
but it is an overall increase in the average population from 17,500 t 


17,800. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Fe de ral prisoners 


Population Increase or ck 


Previous vious Pre ious 
| 


resen 
‘ week year week 


Penitentiaric 
A leatraz 
Atlant 
Leavenwortt 
Lewisburg 
McNeil Island 
Terre Haute 
Reformatories 
Alderson 
Chillicothe 
Fl Reno 
Enclewood 
Petersburg 
Institutions for niles 
National Training hool, Federal 
National Training School, District of Co 
lum bia 
Natural Bridge 
Medical Center 
Hospital 
Main unit 
Prison camps 
A llenwood 
Avon Park 
Florence 
MeNeil Island 
Fill Point 
Montgomery 
Tucson 
Tule Lake 
Wickenburg 
Correctional institutions 
Ashland 
Danbury 
La Tuna 
Milan 
Seagoville 
1 allahassee 
Texarkana 
Detention headquarters, New York 
In transit 


U. 8. Publie Health Service hospitals, total 5 5 813 
Fort Worth : 303 
Lexington 55 554 503 
St. Elizabeths 7 17 7 

Non-Federal institutions, total 3, 3, 510 3, 940 


State, county, and city (estimate) 2, 930 2, 930 3, 380 
Territorial jails (estimate 580 580 


Mr. Bennerr. Our population today is 18,017. Despite the fact 
that increases are occurring in a number of different offenses, we think 
that our average population over the next fiscal year will probably in 
crease only about 300. 

Mr. Crzvencer. What is it compared with a year ago? 

Mr. Bennerr. It is 395 higher today than it was a year ago. 


- 
. 


PER DIEM MAINTENANCE COST OF PRISONERS 
We are also requesting in this item for care of prisoners an increas 
in our per diem cost of maintaining a prisoner of 41% cents. 
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present allowance for maintaining a prisoner is 68 cents pet 
per day. The largest item of that is food, which is 45 cents per 


per day for his food. Approximately 10.7 cents is for clothing. 
[he other items are of minor consequence. I will submit them for 
ie record. 

[he information is as follows:) 


Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners 


capita : 

We are requesting a per capita for “Care” in 1954 of_ 

Compared with an appropriation in 1953 of 

And an actual cost in 1952 of fide 
And an actual cost for the first 6 months of 1953 of- 


Breakdown of the 1952 cost of 72.4 cents is as follows: 


Food (including farming operations) 
Clothing . . == - -- . -- 
Recreation, education, and welfare . 7 ‘ 2.6 
Inmate allowances , : ‘ i ; , 

Medical attention (supplies) -— se bli sided ' ‘. Sen 2.7 
Releases and transfers_- es a (,2 
Custody (uniforms, ammunition, ete.) ~~~ 1 ncasliendinaabis oe 1.7 


, . 72.4 

Mr. Bennerr. Our request is for 72% cents next year. That is to 

feed the prisoner, to provide all of his clothing, all of his supplies 

d materials, for medical supplies, and for his release cost. That is 

to say, the gratuity we give him when he leaves the institution, his 

discharge clothing, and such other items as we supply him, and 
transportation to his home. 


OPERATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The next item to make up this increase of $1,454,000 is $90,000 for 

hat we call operation of the institutions. That subheading of our 

ppropriation includes the cost of utilities, the cost of communications 
services, the cost of janitorial supplies, and all other items going in to 

ake up the cost of operating the institution. 

This $90,000 is almost exclusively to pay for the additional cost 
of fuel and other utilities which has occurred in the last year. 


EQUIPMENT 


The next item of increase is a request for $119,000 to enable us to 
replace our expendable equipment; that is to say, mess gear, ovens, 
trucks, automotive equipment, and all items of equipment in these 
institutions, 

As a base line from which you can figure, the total value of our 
equipment in these institutions is probably worth about $10 million, 


SPECIAL REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


The next item of any large consequence is an item of $332,000 
increase for special repairs to the buildings. It is for replacement 
of plumbing fixtures, for roofing materials, for paint and for all 
other items of equipment required in keeping the institutions in fairly 
good repair. 
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Again, we value our total buildings at at least $125 million. YW, 
are asking for $332,000 to keep that in repair. 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS IN ALASKA 


Then there is one final item which represents a new approach to th 
rroblem of taking care of the prisoners in Alaska. Heretofore, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, responsibility for the care, custody, 
guarding, and maintenance of prisoners in Alaska has been lodged 
in several United States marshals in that area. Some of them have 
been paid on a cost basis; some of them have been paid on a fee 
basis; and it has been a pretty unsatisfactory situation all around 
So we are requesting this year sufficient funds to enable us to take 
over the operation of those institutions up there; their maintenanc 
and supervision ; all of which amounts to $117,000. 

Those items, Mr. Chairman, aggregate the increase which we are 
requesting for the next fiscal year. Perhaps you would like to have 
me turn first under that general item to this question of personnel. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is the first item. 

Mr. Bennerr. All right, sir. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. May I get something straightened out with regard 
to that at this point? 

Mr. Crevencer. Certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will please turn your attention to page 17, you 


will find in the table of “Items of increase distributed by object class” 
personal services of $360,000. On the following page, page 18, under 
the title “Increases requested in 1954” you have for personal services 
an item of $392,000. How do you jibe those two figures? 

Mr. Smrru. On page 17, Mr. Rooney, you will notice there are 
three items under “01 Personal services.” 

Mr. Rooney. They add to $428,000. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. $360,0000 is for the personal-serv- 
ices items for our regular institutions; $32,000 for the Alaskan insti- 
tutions; and the $36,000 is for the allocation account, which is justified 
separately under the medical section. 

Mr. Rooney. This includes personal services in connection with 
support of United States prisoners in Alaska plus the general item of 
personal services. To boil it down, it means how many new positions? 

Mr. Smiru. Forty-eight new positions. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, that increase represents 48 new 
positions. 

Mr. Roonry. Which is not readily apparent upon reading the 38 or 
39 pages of these justifications. You cannot spot that right away. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Forty-eight new ones? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. What is this reference to 43 new ones? 

Mr. Smiru. That is 43 in the regular institutions, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. These others are outside? 

Mr. Smirn. Five for Alaska. That is a total of 48. 

Mr. Crevencer. It is just a little difficult to find. 
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\ir. Bennett. Well I agree that the way we have to set these things 
t is confusing, but I think I can make clear to you gentlemen 
e 48 new positions. 

hey represent, Mr. Chairman, a request for seven new positions 

Atlanta Penitentiary. May I say generally with respect to 
ersonal services in all of our institutions that over the past sev- 
years through necessity of absorbing various increases and holi- 
pay and other things which have been granted to our men, we 
ve made a net reduction in our total overall appropriation of ap- 
roximately 300 man-years in 1953 over what it was in 1947. The 
rkload remains approximately the same, although it is a little bit 
larger. 

Our manpower throughout these institutions is spread dangerously 
thin. We are requesting the funds for these additional positions, 
seven of them being at Atlanta. 

I do not think I can illustrate the need for this any better than to 
ell you that these seven positions are to enable us to put two officers 

each shift in the large cellhouses. At the present time we only 
ive one officer on duty in that cellhouse handling something like 
$50 men. It is his job to keep order and to keep down fights and to 

e that nobody gets out of his cell, which is not too difficult, as a mat- 

r of fact, at Atlanta, Mr. Chairman. 

We are asking that we be granted enough personnel so that we can 

ave two officers in those cellhouses at all times. 

Do you want me to talk about that any more? 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bennett. I think that pretty well describes our need. Atlanta 
Penitentiary has a lot of pretty serious offenders. We are worried 
ibout them right now, frankly, because of the lack of personnel to 
properly supervise them. Just for the officer to go around that cell- 
ouse once, to go to each tier, takes about 1 hour and 15 minutes. 
You can see how closely he can supervise. 


PRISONER POPULATION 


Mr. CieveNcer. A moment ago you said your maximum number 
might decrease a little bit. 

Mr. Bennett. You mean of our personnel ? 

Mr. Ct EVENGER. Your population. 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; we are estimating an increase of some 300 
n our institutional population for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Cievencer. An average of 300? This item on page 31 says: 


which means that we are actually estimating a decrease in 1954 of 100 under the 
population we expect to have during the current year. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. You mean that your budget estimates are actually 
short of what you expect? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right; just as our present appropriation is 
for 300 less than the actual number we have in the institution right 
now. 

Mr. Cievencer. You cannot do quite as well about those as you did 
i year ago? 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not know quite what you mean by that, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Well, you did absorb some of this request. in t! 
last 12 months, did you not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. And you got along? 

Mr. Bennerr. But it was at serious cost to some of our other t 
term duties and responsibilities, like keeping our buildings in repan 
and other items that we just simply had to skip over. 


REPEATERS 


Mr. CLevencer. There occurred to me a moment ago a thought ab 
the statement you made, that most of these people you have are 1 
peaters. Have we been too lenient with them? You say that about 
half of the convictions do not result in imprisonment. Have they 
gotten to the point where they have no fear, when they are stealing 
automobiles, for instance, that anything is going to be done wit! 
them? Is there something lax in our administration ? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, but I have a feeling 
that for a lot of young people, particularly ones who have been ar 
rested, once they have had the courage to defy the law it is prett 
hard to scare them into compliance with the law, so they repeat. 

Mr. CLevencer. If they walk out without any punishment they hav 
a reason to think they can get away with it. 

Mr. Bennerr. Once they come into a court, of course, they do not 
walk out without any punishment. They may not be placed 
institution, but they are punished. 


NEED FOR INSTITUTIONS LIKE ALCATRAZ 


Mr. Cievencer. I have been a little bit concerned about all of th 
propaganda—I do not know whether it is planted—for doing away 
with your institution of maximum safety. If you did not have it 
would you not have to invent one? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think that is certainly true. It would be very 
shortsighted, Congressman. We certainly could not run the Atlanta 
Penitentiary with one man supervising 800 other men if we did not 
have a place of maximum custody where we can take these tough 
hombres. I mean they are tough. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are not in sympathy with some of this soft 
stuff ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I am certainly not in sympathy with doing away wit! 
the maximum-custody facilities; no, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. So long as we have Alcatraz and have it equipped, 
the mere fact that it costs a little bit more, means it probably is cheaper 
than abandoning it and building another one some place else. 

Mr. Bennerr. An important point is that having that institution it 
enables me to run the other institutions more c heaply. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Bennerr. It takes the strain off. 

Mr. CLevencer. It has a psychological effect on the fellow who does 
not want to go to the “rock.” 

Mr. Bennerr. In addition to that, we have been able to take out the 
fellows who are assaultive and rebellious and try to escape. 
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me give you an illustration of that. and also show you the 

m of personnel. As I told vou, we only had one officer in the 

ouse in Atlanta. One of these fellows, after the officer walked 

ie back tier, grabbed him by the back of his neck and pulled 

his cell, Peon him and choked him, and tried to take off 

iniform so that he could put the uniform on and then, posing as 

oflicer, and having the keys, of course, walk out. i ortunately, 

e had another inmate who did not want to be in on that game, and 

e gave the alarm, and we caught the man. But that fellow we took 

the institution and moved to Alcatraz, so we have him out 

- under very close supervision where they cannot do that sort of 

Mr. CLEVENGER. So if we get soft and do away with Alcatraz in a 

ort time we would be confronted with the proposition of building 

other one ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Or we would have some serious situations in our 

stitutions, or you would have to increase the personnel far more 
in is necessary to operate that institution out there. 


New Positions ReQursTep 
LEWISBURG 


Now, if I may continue with the request for new positions, we are 
cing for 1 plumber-steamfitter up at Lewisburg, largely because 
institution is now some 20 years old, and there is need for greater 


TERRE HAUTI 


We are also asking for a farm-manager instructor at our institution 

Terre Haute. We have a large farm out there consisting of some 

300 acres. We are raising all of our own beef and all of our own 
chickens and pork, and we raise a lot of things for our cannery there, 
such as tomatoes and the like. To spread further the operations of 
the farm we would like to have one additional farmer. I am sure it 
will return to the service far greater dividends than it costs. 

Perhaps I might say a word about the total production on our farms 
at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crevencer. All right. 

Mr. Bennerr. Our total production this past year of farm prod- 
ucts; meats, milk, eggs, and so forth: has amounted to just short of $2 
million worth of farm products. Our total acres under cultivation 
is about 10,000. We produce most of our own milk and most all of 
our own vegetables, all of which goes into our mess house operations. 
Of course, we could not begin to operate these institutions and feed 
these fellows on 45 cents per man per day if we did not have these 
farms. It is in an effort to try to increase our production a little that 
we are asking for this additional farm foreman at Terre Haute. 


CHILLICOTHE 
We are also asking, Mr. Chairman—which is the largest single item, 


I believe—for eight additional officers at the Federal Reformatory 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. The Chillicothe Reformatory takes young peo- 
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ple under the age of 25, who are quite aggressive, energetic boys, 
many of them have been housed in open dormitories and beartec 
buildings. Unfortunately, we have not been able to put an officer ; 
duty on all the floors of that institution to supervise these boys a 
keep down fights and other improper behavior. 

The only disturbance in our institutions in the past year we | 
at Chillicothe. I do not think it could be called a riot, although 
people do call it that. However that may be, one of the weaknes 
which we found and one of the weaknesses which was pointed out to 
by the grand jury which investigated the matter was that there was n 

sufficient supervision in these dormitories. Therefore, we are request 
ing the addition of eight correctional officers. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The next item is for 14 correctional officers at our institution, or 
hospital, at Springfield, Mo. As you may recall, this is the medical 
center for the Federal prisoners, and to it are sent all seriously ill 
prisoners, men with cancer or serious cases of that kind; but, in addi- 
tion, it receives psychotic patients or insane prisoners. 

At the present time we have just short of 300 psychotic prisoners 
They are extremely difficult and extremely dangerous men, mostly of 
the paranoid type of individual, who have been threatening mostly 
Government officers. 

Out in your State, Mr. Chairman, the fellow who attempted to 
blow up that radio station out there came to us, and we found him to 
be psychotic. Well, he is not particularly assaultive or dangerous, bi 
others of them are. 

It is not to increase the degree of supervision that we give these 
fellows that I am asking for this money, but I am asking for th: 
money to enable us to open up two new wards to take care of some 
90 prisoners. We anticipate that increase. 

And we are also having referred to us by the courts men who come 
before the courts about whom the judge wants to know more. He 
may be psychotic, and the judge sends him to us for examination and 
observation. 

This last year we had some 65 cases of that kind referred to us for 
a report to the court on the man’s mental condition. We are getting 
a considerable number of these mentally incompetent people. 

I have brought along some examples of the kinds of men we have, 
if you would like to have me tell you about them. 

Mr. Crievencer. Mr. Bennett, do you get all of what in the States 
would be called the criminal insane? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CieveNcer. We confine them, of course, in tighter restrictions 
than other insane patients in hospitals. Do you have in Springfield, 
Mo., all of the Federai criminal insane? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, sir, plus some out of the District of 
Columbia who commit some Federal offense. 

For instance, here is a fellow who threatened some Senator. 

Here is another fellow who threatened a judge. 

Then we get quite a few out of the Army who have gone insane. As 
the country, grows, and as the number of those men who get into 
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ble increases, we have to take care of an increasing number of 
n. For the most part they are with us for long terms. 

Mr, Ctevencrr. Have you made any perceptible progress with your 
psychiatric treatment of some of these people? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; we think we have, Mr. Chairman. In some 

ses we think we have accomplished a good deal with shock treat- 
ment. We have been using both the electric- and the insulin-shock 
‘reatment with a considerable measure of success. 

We have also been trying different kinds of group psychotherapy. 
The prisoners are brought together, and the doctor tries to find out 
the basis of their trouble. They talk back and forth and this brings 

ut their conflicts, anxieties, and mental problems. 

Yes; we think we have done pretty well on the treatment side, al- 
though I am here to say again that some of these fellows are very, 
very sick men. It takes a long, long period of treatment if the fellow 
is really psychotic; and it is expensive. But we are doing everything 
we can, Mr. Chairman, not only with the outright psychotic but we also 
have a number of psychopathic prisoners who have come into our 
institutions, of which a congenital homosexual is a good example. 
They get to us in various ways; so, we have been trying to work with 
them out at Springfield. 

We consider the psychotic patient our primary responsibility, but 
as we get space available we will try to treat some of the psychopathic 
personalities that come to us. We probably have the most serious 
group of inmates anywhere in the system at Springfield, outside of 
Alcatraz, and we would like to have authority to open this new ward 
to take care of the crowding in the existing institution. 


MILAN 


We are also asking, Mr. Chairman, for three correctional officers at 
our institution at Milan, Mich. That institution has increased in size 
largely because we are sending there the drug cases, largely the men 
who peddle narcotic drugs. They are in for long periods of time 
now. The sentences have increased tremendously on that. 

The popul: ition of the institution is growing. The offenders are 
more serious, and they have longer sentences than they had before. 

Perhaps I could bring home to you what the problem is by telling 
you that on what we call the evening shift and the morning shift out 
at Milan, when the men are in quarters, in barracks type of quarters, 
we have on duty in the evening shift 9 officers to supervise 625 men, 
and on what we call the morning shift, which is from 12 o’clock to 
8 o’clock, we have 7 officers. There is no wall about the institution. 
It is becoming an increasingly difficult problem to safeguard the 
prison with the men available. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have many escapees, or are you able to hold 
them pretty well ? 

Mr. Bennett. Pretty well. We do not have many escapees. It is 
not that which we worry so much about, Congressman, as we worry 

about fights, homosexus il incidents within the institution, and disci- 
plins ary ‘infractions of one kind or another. 
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RIOTS 


Mr. CLevencrer. When we have these riots out there, do you have , 
prison radio which carries it in where the whole population can hea 
about it ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. Does it appear that some of these riots have their 
genesis in that way? They seem to break out in cycles. 

Mr. Bennerr. There seems to be something in the theory that they 
are due to a sort of chain reaction. 

Mr. Ctevencer. We had two in Jackson in the State prisons, and, o| 
course, they are very close to Milan. We have had a couple in Colum- 
bus. You have had one at Chillicothe. They just seem to touch one 
another off. 

Mr. Bennerr. It is not only the radio. They get newspapers, news 
magazines, and of course they get news and letters in from thei 
friends. You cannot keep the news away from them. 

Mr. Cievencer. Sometimes it is very dramatic, as they tell about 
how they are defying the officers and holding hostages. I can see 
where, with some psychotic cases, it could almost touch off a riot. 

Mr. Bennett. It is very suggestive. Of course, they want to bring 
their problems to the a attention of the public, the attention of gentle- 
men like you, and say 

“This outfit is starving us to death,” or “They are not giving Us 
enough clothing,” or “They are working us too hard,” or “The parole 
board is too tough,” or things of that kind. 

sut I have to knock on wood. I think we have been pretty fortu- 
nate on the whole in view of everything. It is, of course, partially 
because most of the men in our institutions feel that they have far more 
to lose by mutinying than they have to gain. 

Mr. Crevencer. Unfortunately, we have had some governors with 
no intestinal fortitude who have yielded to these people, and that has 
made them worse. 

I live in between Jackson, Mich., and Columbus, Ohio, and when 
you see them do $1 million or $2 million worth of damage to buildings 
at one time, and there is no punishment entailed, it is bad. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. That riot at Columbus is going to cost the 
State of Ohio, before they get through with it, several million, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Jackson has had two very bad ones, and that 
just to the north of my home. 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not know that I want to go into this too much, 
but they are due to the accumulation of a long period of neglect. The 
Columbus Penitentiary is tremendously overcrowded. 

Mr. CLevenceER, I think it should have been done away with years 
ago. It sits down in a river valley, and Columbus does not have the 
most salubrious climate in the summertime. It is pretty close. How 
they ever breathe there without artificial ventilation I do not know. 
I would think it would make them almost desperate. And it is a very 
old building, or at least part of it. 

Mr. Bennerr. It is nearly 100 years old; yes. That is one of the 
causes, 

We are asking for three officers to take care of this increasingly 
difficult group of prisoners we are getting at Milan. 
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| think when the Congress passes a law, as they did the Boggs law 
of last year, making it mandatory that sentences of certain length be 
mposed, requiring courts to give a mandatory sentence for the use 
f drugs, it should be realized that it will have an effect and repercus- 
sion on our system, and this is the effect here. 


DRUG PEDDLERS 


Mr. CLeveNncer. They are most often addicts themselves, are they 
ot ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Not the kind we have in Milan; no. I should say 
that most of them are not drug users themselves. They are peddlers 


v “pushers.’ 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Just a little lower down the social scale than an 
uddict. They have sense enough not to use it. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think there are a lot of addicts who are greatly 

sunderstood. Many of them are very pitiful individuals. I have 
met and talked with hundreds of them. Rarely if ever are they ag- 
gressive. I am referring to the addict himself. If he cannot supply 
his needs through his work or through borrowing the money or some- 
thing he becomes a check forger or, in the case of a women, she be- 
omes a prostitute; or someone may become a pickpocket and so forth. 

Mr. CLevencer. But the peddler who caters to that thing and feeds 
t, in my book is about the lowest thing. 

Mr. Bennett. He is an organizer. He has his trade. If some- 
body else cuts in on his trade he is going out and get the guy one way 
or another, so he is apt to be a pretty serious offender. He is ag- 
gressive. 

TALLAHASSEE 


We are also asking, Mr. Chairman, for three correctional officers 
it our institution at Tallahassee, Fla. These three officers are simply 
to bring the complement up to what we consider the normal comple- 
ment at that institution. 

The institution at Tallahassee now has 420 men in it, and it has 
i complement of only 49 custodial personnel. If we can get these 
three officers we think we can extend the work opportunities about the 

stitution and here, too, we feel dangerously undermanned. 


TOTAL CUSTODIAL PERSONNEL 


I think for the benefit of the committee it ought to understand the 
size of our total complement of officers. So that you can compare 
this request against the total complement of custodial officers—prison 
vuards. It is now 2.720. We are asking for a total of 48 additional 
officers, which is an increase of less than 2 percent in our total appro- 
priation for personnel. 

Our total appropriation for custodial personnel is about $10,500,- 
000, and we are asking for an additional amount of $392,000 this year 
to tighten our defenses, take care of 300 additional prisoners, and 
make some classification changes. 
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BUSES 


The last item in the personnel is for six officers to operate our buses, 
We are putting two new buses into operation this year, and these are 
the personnel requested to operate them. These buses transport 
prisoners from certain of the courts to the institutions; they transport 
them between the institutions; and they transport them, or some of 
them, at the time of discharge to the place of residence. 

The cost of operating these buses now is 21/ > cents per passenger- 
mile, which you see results in a very considerable saving over using 
the public transportation facilities or the facilities of private aut 
mobiles. 

We transport a considerable number of men for United Stat 
mashals. In all, this last year 971 were transported for the United 
States marshals; 300 were transported for allison authorities, for 
which, incidentally, the military authorities reimburse us. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


I do not like to get off the track, but I should have advised the com- 
mittee at the beginning that there are certain credits which come to us 
for taking care of prisoners of other services. 

We take care of some prisoners for the District of Columbia and 
for various other agencies, and we are paid, and the money goes into 
miscellaneous receipts. That is a total of about $114 million a year. 

Against this total appropriation there is an offset for reimburse- 
ments. 


Mr. Crevencer. That goes into the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Bennett. That goes into the miscellaneous receipts. Some of 
it comes back for transporting these prisoners. 


HOLIDAY PAY 


We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for $50,000 to enable us to carry out 
the terms of Executive Order No. 10358 issued by the President grant- 
ing holiday pay to men in our institutions who have to work on their 
holidays. It is a little complicated. Heretofore, depending upon his 
workweek, if a prison officer’s duty day fell on a holiday—this is all 
worked out in advance—he had to work on that holiday with no extra 
pay. But the President issued an order authorizing him to receive 
holiday pay. To take care of the additional cost of that item will 
require $50,000. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CUSTODIAL OFFICES 


Then there is one other item that was before this committee last 
year, providing for the conversion of our custodial officers from the 
crafts, protective, and custodial service to the general-service sched- 
ule. Presently our officers are classified in the CPC system, and a 
study of their work has been made by the Civil Service Commission 
and they have found that their duties more nearly approximate the 
duties of those in the general-service schedule. 





fo take care of that additional cost, which represents an increase 
| the average salaries of perhaps $40 a year, we are asking for a 
total of $160,000. 

[his would be a great morale builder, Mr. Chairman, if we could put 
of our officers in the same service. As it is, some of them are in 
CPC service and some of them are in the general service. The 

ades are not alike. The promotion steps are not alike. It creates 

jealousies back and forth. We think it is the fair thing to do, to put 
m into this general-service classification. That would cost us 
s 160,000. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Where do you ask for that ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is in this total amount, Mr. Chairman, of 
$392,000 for personal services. This is the largest item in that total 
request. 


OVERTIME PAY 


Chen we are requesting $24,000 for overtime pay to cover the cost 
f hours worked by our officers on escape hunts and for other neces- 
iry overtime. It is a lot cheaper than giving them what they call 
ompensatory time, bee ause then you have to hire an extra fellow 
nd maybe you will not need him full time. We think it is easier 

nd more desirable to give him the extra pay whenever overtime is 
necessary. ‘That can only be granted upon authority of the central 
office and under certain specific regulations. 


ALASKA JAILS 


Then we are asking, as I pointed out, for some additional person- 


el for the Alaska jails. Heretofore the jails in Alaska have been 

ope rated by the marshals or someone hired by them. Sometimes 

hey have been operated by the marshal hiring the personnel, as is 
dh case in Nome, Alaska, where he has a little jail there with an av- 
erage population of 15 or 20 prisoners, and it takes 10 or 12 officers 
to operate It. 

In other places, as at Anchorage and Kodiak, Alaska, the cost of 
the maintenance of the prisoners is paid for on a fee basis to some 
officer up there, for supplying them with the food. 

Well, we think that is very expensive, and it is quite unsatisfac- 
tory. I suppose there is no place connected with the United States 
Government where conditions are so deplorable and where men are 
held under such bad conditions as in the jails of Alaska. 

Of course, as you know, when I siaiteneel the estimate for a 
new jail in Alaska, since several of those towns up there are grow- 
ing pretty rapidly, particularly Anchorage, I stated that they are 
drawing into the Territory a lot of pretty undesirable people who 
end up in jail. I think we can save money by taking over the oper- 
ation of these jails. This is the amount of money necessary to 
provide the administrative supervision. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Bennett, have they started on the construc- 
tion of the Anchorage jail 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Unless it is built soon, you will be back here with 
a request to double the size of it before they get it started, if the popu- 
lation is increasing like that. 
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Mr. Roonry. That was one of these emergencies, one of the mos 
pressing things the prisons had. 
Mr. Bennett. That is right. 
Mr. Cievencer. That emergency is 3 years old. The new building 
was to house about 46 men and 5 women, as I remember it. 
Mr. Bennett. That is right. The plans have been completed an¢ 


they are ready for bids, but the new order has come along stopping 
all construction, so we are stopped again. 




















































MENTALLY ILL 





OF 





ALASKA 





Mr. Bow. Have you given any consideration as to how you are 
going to handle the mentally ill in Alaska? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, we are bringing them all the way to the United 
States now. 

Mr. Bow. The point I make is this: Under the law in Alaska the, 
are still operating under the old system, whereby when a charge 
filed against anyone who is mentally ill they are held in jail unt 
trial. This all takes time. 

Are you going to make any special provision for those people i 
jails up there? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. In this new jail that we are going to buil 
n Anchorage we have a special section for mental cases. 

But the worst thing about it is how far we have to carry them. We 
have to carry a fellow from Nome, Alaska, all the way to Springfield. 
Mo. We have one right now, an Eskimo who is very dangerous. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does that cover your request 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; for personal services. 

Mr. Bow. If they are found to be mentally ill, most of them 
taken down to the State of Washington. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is the interim that I am concerned about. I think it 
is an outrage the way those people are handled. Anyone can file a 
affidavit against them, and then they are lodged in jail until some 
court will hear the question of their sanity. I was wondering whether 
or not there is any provision to take care of those people other than 
in the regular jails. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. If I am not mistaken, the Government brings all of 
the diseased people, TB cases, and such, all the way down to the State 
of Washington for treatment. 

Mr. Bow. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Cruevencer. I think they could maintain them there much 
cheaper than they could in Alaska. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, because there are not enough of them. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Food is cheaper. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, but there are just not enough of them to justify 
the establishment of a special institution of that kind. 

May I complete my statement about the Alaska jail? We think 
that it has now reached a point where it will be under contract within 
the next four weeks. 

The next item, Mr. Chairman, is for the care of prisoners, as we call 
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Mr. Roonrey. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this item, may I ¢ 


ne question { 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Surely. 


REVIEW OF BUDGET BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. Has Attorney General Brownell reviewed and ap- 
proved the present request for 48 additional positions and the total 
f $1,454,000 over the current year’s appropriation ¢ 

Mr. AnprRETTA. Mr. Rooney, I think maybe I had better make 
statement at this point about this whole thing. 

Che Attorney General has not reviewed any of these estimates. 
These were all submitted before he came in. He sent the Dodge letter 
round to the heads of all bureaus and divisions, and asked them to 

xamine their 1954 estimates on the basis of that letter. The returns 

m that reexamination will be coming in from tomorrow on. The 
\ttorney General is going to review all the estimates for them over the 
weekend. When he appears before this committee next week some 

e he will give you that information. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


CARE, CUSTODY, AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennetr. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is a request for a total 
of $368,000, as will be found on page 30 of the justifications, for care 
( treatment of prisoners. That is to say, we are requesting $285,000 
aise the par capita cost of mi: Pip per a prisoner from 68 cents per 
lay tO 72.5 cents, an increase of 4.5 cents. This is because of the con 
tinuing lncoouian in the price es and also because our actual costs 
the present time are above that per man per di iV. Our actual costs 
ow are 75.3 cents, but we are hopeful that we will be able to keep them 
ithin this 72.5 cents requeste vl. 
The breakdown of this 72.5 cents is as follows: Food, 44.6 cents; 
clothing, 10.7 cents; recreational-educational supplies, 2.6 cents; in 
nate allowances, 2.9 cents: medical supplies, 2.7 cents; cost of release 


ind transfers, 7.2 cents; and miscellaneous items, such as custody. 


ammunition, uniforms, and so forth, 1.8 cents. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 


We are also asking under this item an amount of $80,000 to cover 
the cost of the estimated increase in our population of 300 men, 300 
"— times 72.5 cents times 365 days equals that $80,000, approximately. 

I do not know whether you wish anything further on that, Mr. 
Chairman, other than to say that we think that is a pretty frugal cost 
hen you think, for instance, of the cost of food, clothing, and so 
forth, Just the cost of a food ration in the Army is now running 
close to $1.15 per man per day. We think we have gotten our cost 
down just about as low as possible. 

Our biggest problem is clothing. We are trying to buy a man shoes, 
shirts, and underwear, and so on, for about $36 a year. We have beep 
ible to do it only because we have gotten a good deal of surplus 
materials from the Army which we have made over. Our men in the 

intertime wear the peajackets that we have made over from the 
N: avy and soon. That is running out. 
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We are going to need some additional funds to go mnto the marks: 
for replacements. ‘That is where most of this additional increase \ 
going, to enable us to supply these fellows with a little better and 
little warmer clothing. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. CLevencer, Certainly. 

Mr. Bow. How does that cost of 72.5 
the various States? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it is quite a good deal lower than some and 
about the same as others. For instance, I was just in Minnesota. Ty 
allowance for food in Minnesota is 65 cents per man per day. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. He raises a lot of the food. 

Mr. Bow. I understand. 

Mr. Bennerr. I have furnished the committee a report on that i) 
the past, and [ would be glad to do so in the future if you would lik 
to have me do so. 























cents per day compare \ 





















































OPERATION OF 





INSTITUTIONS 





Mr. Chairman, I think that covers that item pretty well. The 
next important item is $90,000 for maintenance and operation of t 
institutions. This is a total appropriation of about $2 million. 

We are asking for $60,000 to cover the increased cost of fuel, ut 
ties. You all realize that the price of coal has gone up. 

We are also asking $30,000 to enable us to keep up with some de 
ferred-maintenance items, such as paint and items of that kind. 
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ACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 






The next item, Mr. Chairman, is an item of increase of $119,000, 


on page 34, to enable us to replace our depreciated equipment. At th 
present time our annual depreciation runs in excess of $400,000. This 
is for the mess gear, farm machinery, laundry machinery, trucks and 
soon. We are not asking for the whole amount that we think it has 
depreciated. We are asking only for $119,000. 




























SPECIAL REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 






The next item is on page 35, for special repairs to our institutional 
plant, a total of $332,000. This i is just to enable us to make these re- 
pairs which go along from time to time. I can give you a detailed 
breakdown of these repairs if you would like, or I will file it with 
Mr. Howe and he can decide whether or not he wants to put it into 
the record. 


Those are repairs to our telephones and repairs to various other 
items of equipment and buildings. 


























SUPPORT OF PRISONERS IN ALASKA 


The last item, Mr. Chairman, is to transfer to our appropriation 
$117,000 to take care of the prisoners in Alaska. I have already 
justified the personnel, and this is the item for their support; for their 
food and clothing and so forth. It is based on our estimates of the 
number of prisoners we will have. 
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Now, I think that pretty well covers those items, Mr. Chairman, in 
ur regular appropriation, except for a small amount for the Medical 


service. 


Tease 
r 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


[he doctors and psychiatrists and so on in our institution are 
furnished by the Public Health Service. Last year the Congress 


passed a commissioned officers’ pay bill, Public Law 346, increasing the 
ay and allowances of commissioned officers. We are requesting $36,- 
\) to enable us to meet that increase in pay. 
[hat covers our main appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ctevencrer. Are there any questions on this item? 


BUILDINGS AND FaAcILitres 


Amounts available for obligation 


r estimate 
i lance available 
propriation 
wt authorization 
f prior year obligations 
bursements from other accounts 


l available for obligation 
ivailable in subsequent year: 
propriation 
mtract authorization 


Obligations incurred 


1952 actual 


$510, 000 


899. 635 
956, 019 
12, 772 


2, 244 
2, 380, 670 


680, 883 


855, 769. | 
} 


844, 018 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


laska, Anchorage—jail 


na, Tucson—water treatment plant 
farm building 
ida, Tallahassee—towers, shops, ete 


necticut, Danbury 


gia, Atlanta 
a) Power plant 
») Farm heating plant 
c) Farm buildings 
Kansas, Leavenworth 
(a) Power plant 
b) Farm buildings 
Kentucky, Ashland—farm buildings 
Michigah, Milan—farm buildings 
Ohio, Chillicothe 
(a) Sewage disposal 
(b) Farm buildings 
Oklahoma, El Reno—farm buildings 
rexas, La Tuna 
(a) Piggery, ete 
sewage disposal 
"exas, Seagoville—farm building 
lexas, Texarkana—farm buildings 
Virginia, Petersburg 
t) Dwellings, ete 
Farm buildings 
Washington, MeNeil Island 
(a) Power plant, etc 
Sewage disposal 
West Virginia, Alderson 
a) Farm buildings 
Sewage disposal 
Unclassified 


Obligations incurreJ 


80674—53 


—13 


1952 actual 


$22, 176 
94, 571 
19, 114 


100, 249 


7, 080 
75, 000 


3, 825 


844, O18 


1953 estimate 


$124, 000 


680, 883 
R55. 769 


1, 662, 772 | 


34, 772 | 
—112, 000 | 


1, 516, 000 


1953 estimate 
$484, 000 

10, 500 

826, 804 


1, 958 


149, 769 


106 


> 27 


10, 000 


9, 475 


516, 000 


1954 estimate 


$340, 000 


446, 000 


1954 estimate 


7,000 
, 000 


000 
3, 500 
000 
20, 000 


5, 250 
30, 000 


000 
20, 500 


5. 000 
000 


21, 000 
05, 000 
2, 000 


446, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other 
agencics . $22, 500 $39, 000 
10 Lands and structures 821, 518 1, 477, 000 


Obligations incurred sé ‘ 844, O18 1, 516, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 


quemenie . arene - —_ 


| | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year..............----------] $896,125 | $1, 213, 090 | 
Obligations incurred during the year : i Loe 844, 018 1, 516, 000 
$$ |__| 
1, 740, 143 | 2, 729, 090 | 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. sone canoe 2, 244 2, 120 | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years sé al 12, 772 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year ; ae 1, 213, 090 447, 889 | 
Obligations transferred to ‘“‘Buildings and facilities (liqui- | 
dation of contract authorization, Federal Prison Sys- 


743, 760 | 112, 00 


Total expenditures.............. , 806 1, 535, 312 588 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of new obligational authority- - f 100, 000 200, 0 
Out of prior authorizations..........-~-- ’ 1, 435, 312 388, 00( 





Mr. Crevencer. Next we shall take up buildings and facilities. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. The next appropriation, Mr. Chairman, 
is an amount of $340,000 for buildings and facilities which will be 
found on page 41 of the justifications. These are largely to enable us 
to replace some dilapitated old buildings around the service, largely 
farm buildings. You will see them set forth beginning on page 42. 
There is a feeding and fattening shed at Danbury, and so on. 

This farm building at Leavenworth, $25,000, is required partially 
because we were flooded out there this year. 

Mr. CLevenceR. That is the largest item ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is the largest single item of the farm group. The 
other items are for sewage-disposal plant at our institution at 
La Tuna, Tex., in the amount of $45,000, and a sewage-disposal plant 
at Alderson, W. Va. In both cases these are urgently requested items 
because of the fact that the health authorities in those areas want us 
to make these changes and not bring on any unhealthy conditions for 
the local people. 

That covers the appropriation for buildings and facilities. 
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Support or Unrrep Srares PRISONERS 


Amounts available for obligation 


: any 


Descriptior 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


i 
- | 
--| 


1954 estimate 


r or estimate ; | $2,750,000 $2, 400, 000 $2, 625, 000 


I ince, estimate ig | —19, 523 
tions incurred 2, 730, 477 , 400, 000 2, 625, 000 
ve transfer to ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
— 489, 193 476, 000 


il obligations 2, 241, 284 1, 924, 000 2, 625, 00 


Obligations by activities 


are of United States prisoners in non-Federal institutions: 
$2, 241, 284 
1, 924, 000 
2, 625, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ravel . $11, 500 $12, 000 $13, 000 
insportation of things 1, 500 1, 500 2, 000 
Other contractual services 2, 221, 473 1, 902, 800 2, 600, 300 
irants, subsidies, and contributions -- 6, 168 7,000 9, 000 
axes and assessments 7 643 700 700 


Total obligations. - . - ; oh 2, 241, 284 1, 924, 000 2, 625, 000 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual al | 1953 estimate _ 1954 estimate 


juidated obligations, start of year shai occtits $567, 489 $55 $500, 000 
tment in obligations of prior years 7 Ce Betta wos 
gations incurred during the year ; 2, 730, 477 2, 400, 000° | “2, 625, 000 


3, 361, 157 | 2, 951 1, 997 3, 125, 000 
educt unliquidated obligations, end of year aa 551, 997 500, 000 | 500, 000 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


otal expenditures 2, 809, 160 


2, 4! 51, 997 2, 625, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations- -- - vi | 2, 243, 348 
Out of prior authorizations_-. ‘hia 565, 812 | 


1, 901, 997 2, 125, 000 
550, 000 500, 000 


Mr. CLevencrer. You may proceed to the next item. 

Mr. Bennerr. The next item is for a total of $2,625,000 for sup- 
port of United States prisoners. That is to pay the cost of boarding 
Federal prisoners while awaiting trial, or serving short sentences in 
local institutions. ‘The reasons for this increase are an increase in the 
number of prisoners and a slight increase in the per diem costs 

Unfortunately, this year we have had to come to the Congress for 
some means of supplementing our present appropriation to ‘the tune 
of about $600,000. This item is uncontrollable. We have to accept 
t, and there is little we can do about it other than argue from time to 
time with the sheriffs about the per diem costs. 

I think that covers the item. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 26, 1953 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
WITNESSES 


P. V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
JULIUS SCHLEZINGER, LEGAL SECTION 
H. D. ROGERS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual] | 1953 estimate | 1954 « 


Limitation or estimate $3,840,000 | $38,800, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 25, 734 10, 000 | 


lotal available for obligation 3, 865, 734 3, 810, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings : —1, 459 


Obligations incurred ; ‘ : 3, 864, 275 3, 810, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Direct Obligations 
Management and liquidation $1, 372, $1, 407, 546 | 
2. Administrative adjudication of claims 1, 030, 1, 198, 413 
3. Litigation 835, 289 | 837, 198 
. Executive direction 5, 038 39, 792 | 
5. Administrative services - - ‘ 356, 253 | 317, 051 
3. Vesting of certain enemy-owned property 


Total direct obligations ‘ 3, 838, 5 3, 800, 000 | 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


5. Administrative services 8 438 10, 000 
6. Vesting of certain enemy-owned property. 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 25, 73 10, 000 | 10, O% 


Obligations incurred. -- | 3, 864, 275 3, 810, 000 3, 910, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


mber of permanent positions 
e equivalent of all other positions 
gn employees in service abroad 
Other 
erage number of all employees 


salaries and grades: 
neral schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
Average grade _._- 7 a 
rafts, protective, and custodial grades 
(A verage salary 
Average grade 


nal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Foreign employees in service abroad 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates. - 


otal personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services . . 
Travel 
rransportation of things 
Communications services. 
Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction. 
her contractual services. - 
upplies and materials 
‘quipment 
15 Taxes and assessments. 


Total direct obligations - 


of Peimbursements From 


Accounts 


bligations Payable Out 

Personal services 
ravel 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Supplies and materials 


rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


Note.— Analysis of expenditures omitted. 
ITI of this document 


1952 actual 


9, 
13, 
20, 


3, 250, 


3, 225, 
49, 

7, 

41, 
199, 
26, 
249, 
28° 


6, 
3, 


3, 838, 


Other 


24, 


from 


3, 864, 5 


1953 estimate 


$5, 55 


9 


'PC-3 5 


3, 077, 309 
46, 900 

9, 000 

12, 575 

24, 216 


3, 170, 000 


, 160, 900 
50, 000 
7, 000 
42, 000 
202, 250 
28, 000 
260, 000 
39, 850 
6, 000 

4, 000 


3, 800, 000 


9, 100 
750 


150 


10, 000 


3, 810, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order, please. 
We will take up for consideration this morning the Office of Alien 
Property. This appears at page 39 of the committee print and tab 13 


of the justifications. 


CORPARISON OF 


1953 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1 


tifications. 


APPROPRIATION WITH 


1954 


1954 estimate 


$3, 165, 
46, 
9, 


3, 249, 900 
50, 000 

7, 000 

42, 000 
202, 250 
28, 000 
270, 000 
39, 850 

6, 000 

5, 000 


3, 900, 000 


9, 100 
750 


. 150 


10, 000 


3, 910, 000 


For expenditure data, see business-type presentation in part 


BUDGET 


and 3 of the jus- 


o mst 
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(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
ALIEN PROPERTY FUND Wori”D War II, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Authorization, 1953: 
Regular - 
Supplemental__-_ 


Total oe - ities f ‘ OO0 


Base for 1954 7 ais ae 3, 800. 000 
Estimate for 1954 . all ; eid 3, 900. 000 


Increase over base___.____ ~~ Sai 100. 000 


Increase over 1953 authorization____ a pada ---- +100, 00 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1952 authorizations (including supplementals) --_- $3, 840, 000 


2 


1953 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals) __ 3, 900, 000 
1953 authorization in annual act 7 < 3, 800, 
1953 authorization in supplemental act. ~~ 

1958 reauthorization.._..................- 


Total authorization for 1953___- : inthe lk tas a ON) 
Additions: 

New positions, departmental_____-__-_ ae _._.. $88, 250 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base, departmental_- ’ 462 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week, field__._______--_ : 24 
Additional pay for foreign service, field_____-_- ; 264 
Other contractual services__ ; _ 10, 000 
Taxes and assessments__-_- : : ag.) . 1, 000 

——_—— 100, 000 


Total estimate for 1954_______~_- é one a 8, 900, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 195% Additions 


Management and liquidation —_ sie $1, 407, 546 
Administrative adjudication of claims ‘ 1, 198, 413 $100, 000 
Litigation 837, 198 
Executive direction 39, 792 
Administrative services . 2 317, 051 


Tota] authorization uh 5. ga bE sual 3, 800, 000 "100, 000 | 3, 900, 000 


Prorerty VESTED AND Disposep Or 


Mr. Cievencer. We will also insert pages 12 and 13 of the justifica- 
tion in the record. 





ng orders issued and total property vested—Actual to June 30, 1952; estimated 
for fiscal year 1953 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 


Actual Estimate 


SOO. Oy 


Mar. 11, 1942, to 


F isce > 952 $C aE 95% 
June 30, 1951 Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 


Type of property 


Number Number Number | 
of vesting) Value jiof vesting) Value (of vesting) Value 
orders orders orders 


Rb diesde cadanadss aaees 18, 393 


rests in business enterprises 4 797 
nts, copyrights, trademarks 1, 385 
| estate 661 
tgages and other interests in re: il prop- 
rty 131 
ginle personalty 236 : 
rities 1, 862 30, 268 218 | 2, 688 
tes, clyims, and credits ‘ 1, 607 20, 703 5 5, 025 
balances, currency, and coin 3, 203 , 615 32 3, 140 
insurance and annuities 2,110 3, 645 5 209 | 
Safe-deposit boxes 40 bites 
tates 4, 788 35, 877 456 
ists 1, 410 48, 455 ¢ 187 | 
irdianships 112 1, 704 1 
perty in the Philippine Islands 51 9, 058 37 


h 


Values include only prevesting royalties; no estimates are made of the value of those to be vested in 
| year 1953 
No estimate 


Disposition of property—Actual to June 30, 1951, and for fiscal year 1952; estimated 
for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Estimated amount of prop- 


erty to be disposed of Dispositions 


Changes Actual Estimated 
of property Total in form | RARE fem eeicnomne A ‘ —! After 


to be | and 
cant | tobe | fiscal 
son a Ghaponed | —_ = | Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | year 
30, 19541 | to June June 30, | Year year ber] | 19548 
| | 30, 1954 | | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
a 
lL 





- es = | ee 


Total 398, 600 | 87, O06 | 


45 233, 993 48, 953 | 24,225 | 31,891 | 147, 382 
Interests in business enter- | | 

prises ; | 172,353} 80,000 | 252,353} 100,000 | 30,000 | 4,000} 2,000 | 116,353 
Patents, copyrights, trade- | 

marks, etc.’ — > 11, 922 |..- 11, 922 11, 922 |... ? )» | & 
Real estate ‘ 7, 463 2, 800 10, 263 5, 845 300 800 | 1,600) 1, 718 
Mortgages and other inter- | | 

ests in real property - - 1, 334 800 2, 134 1, 220 100 200 400 214 
l'angible personalty 1, 375 200 1, 575 1, 125 3 150 200 97 
Securities 33, 116 32, 000 65, 116 26,370 | 7,000 | 8,000 | 16,000| 7,746 
Notes, claims and credits 25, 928 9,000 | 34,928 17, 680 6, 000 4, 000 3, 000 4, 248 
Bank balances, currency and | | 

coin ‘ CDI ibs sccus 44, 880 29,168 | 2,400} 4,000| 6,000 3, 312 
Life insurance and annuities 3, 879 3, 879 2, 440 600 300 2m) 339 
Estates ‘ 36, 733 | —10, 000 | 26, 733 21, 395 1, 500 1,500 | 1,000 1, 338 
l'rusts 48,817 | —22, 000 26, 817 12, 100 800 900 | 1,000 | 12,017 
Guardianship estates 1, 705 — 600 1, 105 874 50 75 EBD Youscduse 
Property in Philippine Is | | 

lands ° 9, 095 —4, 356 4, 739 3, 854 300 | 385 | -.- 

| ! 


1 This column represents the sum of the dollar figures in the 3 value columns on exhibit No. 1, 

? These columns do not include property that may be acquired by the Office subsequent to June 30, 19635 

3 Values include only prevesting royalties; no estimates are made of the value of those to be vested or 
disposed of in fiscal years 1953, 1954, and after. 
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Mr. CLevencer. You may proceed, Mr. Myron. 
Mr. Myron. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Alien Property, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, is requesting authority to expend during fiscal year 1954 
$3.9 million out of the vested funds under its control. This is an 
increase of $100,000 over the $3.8 million made available to this Office 
for the fiscal ‘year 1953 which, in terms of manpower, represents an 
increase of 12 employees or 18 positions. 

No funds have been requested for the payment of the Ramspeck 
promotions which will become due in 1954. Such payments will be 
absorbed by the Office. 


WORKLOAD 


On January 31, 1953, there were pending a total of 50,840 claims, 
of which 7,904 were title claims and 42,936 were debt claims. There. 
fore, the entire $100,000 increase requested in the 1954 authorization 
will be allotted to the claims program and is considered absolutely 
essential to break the backlog of pending claims. 

In order to keep from falling behind in the other two major activi- 
ties of the Office—management and liquidation, and litigation—the 
Office considers it necessary to have allotted to them for the 1954 
fiscal year the same amounts as were allotted for the 1953 fiscal year. 

The 1952 fiscal year authorization amounted to $3,840,000 ; - $100,000 
of this was transferred to the Department of Justice, which resulted 
in the net available for the Office of Alien Property of $3,740,000. Of 
this amount, $3,738,541 was obligated. There was an unobligated 
balance of $1,459. The expenditures are estimated to be within a few 
hundred dollars of the obligations. 

The authorization for 1953 was $3.8 million. This included $100.- 
000 for expenses we anticipated in Germany due to the fact that 
HICOG would no longer bear the expenses of salaries of German 
employees there, rents and internal transportation for American em- 
ployees. This gave us a net available of $3.7 million to do the same 
amount of work as in 1952, when the authorization was $3,840,000. 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE 


The Office of Alien Property is organized along functional lines. 
The Assistant Attorney General is the Director of the Office and is 
charged with the responsibility of administering the functions of that 
Office and the control and administration of enemy property. 

The Office of the Director includes a Deputy Director and a Legal 
and Legislative Section, the primary function of which is to advise 
the Director and the Deputy Director on legal problems of a general 
nature which affect the Office as a whole or for one reason or other 
do not fall within the competence of one of the legal operating 
branches. These include the preparation of legal opinions, rules and 
regulations, and legal instructions of general and specific application. 
They also supervise the liquidation of ‘banks and insurance companies. 

There are five branches in the Office of Alien Property. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH 


(he Administrative Branch is responsible for personnel matters 
thin the Office of Alien Property, budget, finances, space allocations, 
yocurement and records, mail and files, and so on. 


INTERCUSTODIAL AND PROPERTY BRANCH 


The Intercustodial and Property Branch is responsible for the vest- 

¢ of the enemy property and the supervision of the foreign funds 
program, and the resolving of intercustodial disputes with foreign 
governments. It also reduces vested property to possession. 


MANAGEMENT AND LIQUIDATION BRANCH 


here is a Management and Liquidation Branch, which supervises 
he interests of the Attorney General in operating companies, the 

anagement and selling of vested real property, as well as the ad- 
ainistration of all patents, copyrights, trade marks, and motion- 
picture films, and the liquidation of business enterprises and tangible 
personal property. These functions are performed through three 
principal sections in that Branch. 


CLAIMS BRANCH 


The Claims Branch handles all title and debt claim matters under 
Trading With the Enemy Act, and related fee matters, including 
nvestigation and analysis of claims, preparation of proposed deter- 
minations for the signature of the Director in uncontested claims, the 
contesting of other claims before hearing examiners, and the prepara- 
tion of all legal documents necessary to effectuate return of vested 
property and payment of debt claims. 
The branch also conducts the necessary consultations with other 
agencies and foreign governments in determining under section 32 (a) 
(5) whether returns are in the interests of the United States. 
There were 61,300 claims filed as of June 30, 1952; 14,256 were title 
claims and 47,044 were debt claims. 
It has been estimated that there will be 63,000 claims filed by the 
end of 1954, 15,506 title claims and 47,544 debt claims. 
In addition to that, there were numerous letters of inquiry received 
during 1952 concerning claims which required answers by this branch. 


LITIGATION BRANCH 


There is also the Litigation Branch. 

The attorneys in this branch defend all suits filed against the 
Attorney General for the return of property. They also defend all 
suits concerning alien property in which the Attorney General is a 
party. And the *y prosecute the section 17 actions, which involve the 
compliance e with the vesting orders issued by the Office. 

There is also in this branch a section which is responsible for rep- 
resenting the Attorney General in the State courts principally in 
estates and trusts cases in which are vested enemy interests. 

There are three major activities performed by the Office of Alien 
Property, the first being the management and liquidation of property. 
Of the amount authorized to be expended by the Office of Alien Prop- 
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erty, $1,407,546 will be used for the administration of this branc| 
This is the same as 1953. 

In view of the litigation pending against vested ‘property which 
prohibits disposition, it is necessary that the full amount of this re 
quest be granted in order that the property which must remain under 
the management and control of the Office of Alien Property can be 
properly administered. 

There are 48 business enterprises being managed, with assets of ap 
proximately $250 million. For example, the General Aniline Film 
Corp. in which we own 97 percent of the stock, has 8,500 employees, 
the assets were $132,569,846 and sales in 1951 amounted to $99,538,271. 

It is estimated that there will be 2,000 real and personal property 
cases to be managed or liquidated by July 1, 1953. It is also estimated 
there will be in the office by July 1, 1953, 18,700 patents and 564 
patent contracts. The average annual yield of these contracts amounts 
to $2,442,512. 

Seely $24,500,000 of royalties have been collected to date. 

Also performed under this activity are services in collecting and 
reducing property to possession. This activity includes all account- 
ing, auditing, and tax matters. It also includes the expenses of a 
portion of the legal and legislative section. 

Allotted to the claims activity is an amount of $1,298,413. This 
includes the increase of $100,000 over 1953, and will result in an 
average of 12 more employees. 


CASELOAD 


The current caseload per attorney is 331 title claims, 4,287 debt 
claims, and 118 trial cases. It is difficult to expedite the processing of 
claims while attorneys in this branch are carrying such a heavy 
caseload. 

To the litigation activity there has been allotted $837,198. This is 
the same amount as 1953. 

It has been estimated that as of July 1, 1953, there will be 1,381 
pending cases. Five of the attorneys in this branch have been as- 
signed to the I. G. Chemie case, leaving 39 attorneys to handle 1,380 
other complicated cases. This is an average caseload of 36 per at- 
torney. 

There are also 30 cases on appeal, with 4 attorneys to handle them. 

The amount requested for executive direction is the same as 1953, 
$39,792. It covers the salaries of the Director, the Deputy Director, 
and secretarial help. 

The amount requested for the administrative services is the same 
as 1953, $317,051. This covers the expenses of maintaining records, 
mails and files, and other housekeeping duties of the Office of Alien 
Property. This amount also includes the $100,000 which is trans- 
ferred to the Administrative Division of the Justice Department. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to say in view of the fact 
that the Attorney General is charged with the vesting and the man- 
agement and disposition of all enemy-owned property in the United 
States, the processing of all title and debt claims filed against such 
property, and the prosecution and defense of all litigation involving 
vested property, the full authorization requested is considered neces- 
sary. 
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Phe 1954 request will allow the employment of 572 employees, com- 
pared with 606 for 1952. 

The Office must liquidate the vested assets and dispose of claims and 
litigation as quickly as possible so that the funds remaining may be 
made available to the War Claims Commission. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions that the committee 
might have to ask. 


COMPLETION OF WORK 


Mr. Cuevencer. I want to ask you if you have any idea when we will 
finish this operation. 

Mr. Myron. The Office of Alien Property vests property. That 
property must be managed, sold, liquidated, and the proceeds of such 
sales and liquidations must be disposed of in accordance with the 
direction of Congress. 

The disposition of that property is subject to many factors. If 
section nine suits are filed, the statute prohibits the Alien Property 
Custodian from disposing of that property until the litigation is com- 
pleted. So that in itself holds up the disposition of a tremendous 
amout of vested properties. 

The sales and other dispositions of vested property are going along 
as quickly as possible under the circumstances. The claims program 
of the Office since its inception has been progressing under handicaps. 
We felt in 195i that the claims program should give way to the vest- 
ing program, in view of the anticipated termination of the war with 
Germany and Japan, and the fact that there was a tremendous amount 
of property which had not been vested. Personnel was taken from 
the Claims Branch and other branches of the Office and put on this 
vesting program. By 1952 we had substantially vested all Japanese 
and German properties. In fact, we stopped vesting Japanese 
property. 

However, we have continued to vest German property. We an- 
ticipate that we will conclude the title claim program under the pres- 
ent conditions in approximately 414 years. That is on the basis of 
the speed with which we have disposed of claims during the last 6 
months. 

With respect to the debt claims program, there are many complica- 
tions. Many of the accounts against which claims have been filed are 
hopelessly insolvent. There are millions of dollars of debt claims 
filed against property which is worth very little. 

There is also the question of foreign exchange, payments in foreign 
currency which will have to be resolved before we can progress very 
rapidly. 

The main obstacle to the productivity of the debt claims program 
is the fact that all creditors of an account must have their claims satis- 
fied before any one claim can be allowed and the account closed. In 
view of that fact, the disposition of one or two complicated debt claims 
against a specific account might hold up the closing of hundreds of 
claims in that account. 

These are some of the obstacles which will make it difficult for the 
Office to terminate the claims program at any estimated time. 
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DISPOSITIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. On page 13 of the justifications, at the top of the 
page, the total estimated dispositions for fiscal year 1953 is given as 
$24,225,000. The figures you furnished last year indicated an estimate 
of $53,743,000 for the fiscal year. Why is it reduced almost to hi alf! 

Mr. Rocers. The reason the dis spositions are so high in 1952 w; 
because of the sale of the Schering Corp., the one corporation we Shela 
get rid of. Included in this figure for 1952 you will find the $29 mil- 
lion for the one company alone, which was the Schering Corp. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are only up to about 50 percent of what you 
told us a year ago you anticipated your accomplishments would be for 
1955. Your estimate last year was $53,743,000. 

Mr. Rocers. During 1953 

Mr. Crievencer. During the fiscal year 1953. Your accomplish- 
ments are less than half of that, being only $24,225,000. 
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Mr. Roeers. This disposition, Mr. Chairman, only has to do with 
the converting of property that we have into cash. It has nothing to 
do with the disposition of claims. It has nothing to do with the dis- 
position of litigation in the courts, or things of that type. This 
disposition is the reducing of the property to cash and depositing 
it in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Scuteztnerr. Mr. Clevenger, of particular importance on that 
is the injunctive provisions of section 9 (a) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Under section 9 (a) practically all of the valuable prop 
erties we have, almost without exception, including the big Genera! 
Aniline & Film, which is estimated to be worth about $100 million, 
are tied up in litigation. Under section 9 (a) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act we cannot liquidate them. We cannot convert them 
into cash or sell them because of the injunctive provision. 

The sale of the Schering Corp. for $29 million a little over a year 
ago, during the 1952 year, was the last major property that we had 
that runs into the millions free and clear of this statutory injunction 
against liquidation. We had hoped perhaps some other companies 
might become free and clear during the fiscal year, but the course of 
that litigation is beyond our power ‘and control. 

Mr. CLeveNcEr. You give us as the reason for a performance of 
half what was anticipated this injunctive process; is that right? 

Mr. Scuiezincer. That performance is only one phase of the liqui- 
dation of property. Is that not right? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Scuiezrncer. In that phase of the management and liquida- 
tion function it is dependent almost entirely upon the progress of our 
court litigation, because practically all the property we are manag- 
ing is property we cannot dispose of and we cannot liquidate until 
the big section 9 (a) suits are disposed of. 

Now, during the past year, as you may know, the Supreme Court 
of the United States came down with another decision in the I. G. 
Chemie case, that further postpones the day when we can hope to 
liquidate that case. In the Kaufman decision, they granted inter- 
vention to the nonenemy stockholders in the Swiss corporation, and 
900 of those interveners have already come into the case. So that in 
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,\ddition to having the Swiss claimant in the case we now have over 
900 interveners, and that is postponing even the pretrial stage of that 
case. 

Those matters are totally beyond the control of the Government. 
They are really beyond the control of any party to the litigation, but 
insofar as there is any control it is in the control of the plaintiffs, and 
the Government is the defendant in the action. 

Mr. Rogers. You mean, Mr. Chairman, that last year we estimated 
our dispositions in 1953 would be in the neighborhood of $53 million, 
and this year we estimate that they will be in the neighborhood of 
s24 million; is that the question ¢ 

Mr. CLEvENGER. For the same year. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, sir. Last year when we prepared the 
estimate and estimated what we would do in 1953 of course it was a 
vear ahead of time and we were guessing. We did not know, for 
example, that Schering would be sold in 1952. 

If my memory serves me correctly, we estimated that the Schering 
Corp. would be liquidated in 1953, rather than 1952, so we liquidated 
ita year ahead of time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I feel I should point out at this point 
that that is not what the testimony reveals. The testimony reveals 
that Mr. Baynton said on January 23 that the Schering Co. would be 
disposed of within 30 days. 

You said 1953. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right, sir. That was in January. This was 
prepared in July prior to January, and he could not have made that 
statement in July prior to January, 7 months before then, because 
he did not know it would be sold then. 

The estimate was made in July of 1951. Now, the company was not 
sold until May of 1952. Was it May or April? 

Mr. Scutezincer. Mr. Baynton’s statement was correct in January. 
In other words, we had the public offering, I believe, before the end 
of February or possibly March 1 of 1952. ‘Then it took, for final com- 
pletion of the papers, until April; but his statement was basically 
correct. It was being disposed of right then. We were in the final 
stages of the registration statement by the time he testified. As a 
matter of fact, we had already filed it with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

As Mr. Rogers points out, the justifications had been prepared 6 
months before Mr. Baynton testified, so that the figures contained in 
the justifications at the time when that was prepared were different. 
We did not know we were going to be able to get rid of Schering within 
6 months. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does 1952 reflect the $29 million / 

Mr. Rogers. 1952 reflects the $29 million for Schering. 

Mr. Cievencer. As the clerk points out, there is only a $5 million 
difference between your projection and the addition of the $29 million 
for that year. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, the only thing I can say, sir, is that that is true. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yet you have a $29 million accession. 

Mr. Rocers. That is true. In 1952 we probably did not sell other 
enterprises or we probably did not liquidate property that we had 
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anticipated liquidating, and Schering made up for the balance of 
that. 

These are estimates, sir, a year in advance of what we will be able 
to dispose of. As you know, it is rather hard to estimate whether or 
not a section 9 suit is going to be concluded a year in advance and 
the company is going to be sold. That figure can fluctuate. 

For example, the 1953 figures are $24,225,000. If something should 
happen right away so that we could dispose of the General Analine 
& Film Corp. and we would sell it, there would be $100 million going 
in that figure, and my estimate would be $24 million compared to 
actually about $125 million. 


COMPLETION OF WORK 


Mr. CLtevencer. Asa member of this committee I am concerned with 
the fact that we have put $35 million into this property since this 
started in 1945. 

Mr. Rogers. I can well understand. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is a query as to how long it will continue. 
In my mind I want to determine whether it is to be a lush ground for 
attorneys and for continued costs, or whether the idea will be to wind 
itup quickly. I think, considering amity between nations, the quicker 
these are settled the quicker we will get amicable relations with these 
people and also stop this expense. 

Mr. Myron. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we are disposing of 
the property under our jurisdiction as quickly as possible. There are 
the obstacles that have been placed in our way of disposing of that 
property, which include the section 9A suits and the prohibition 
against the disposition of property while a suit is pending. 

It will not be until the litigation and claims have been terminated 
that we will be able to dispose of the major portion of the property 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Alien Property. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Myron. We have no control over the speed of the litigation. 
It is impossible to determine how long it might take to conclude som« 
of the larger section 9A suits which involve millions of dollars and 
very large corporations. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Bow? 


SECTION 9 CASES 


Mr. Bow. I wonder if the gentleman would tell us, for the benefit 
of some of the new members of the committee, very briefly what these 
cases are. You refer to the section 9 cases. Very frankly, I do not 
know what a section 9 case is. Will you tell me briefly what a sec- 
tion 9 case is ¢ 

Mr. Myron. Yes, sir. Section 9a of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, provides that any person not an enemy or ally of the enemy 
claiming title to vested property may file a suit in the District Court 
of the United States for the return of that property. The Govern- 
men is prohibited from disposing of such property until the litigation 
isterminated. The Office of Alien Property defends these cases in the 
name of the Attorney General. 
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[his litixation might continue on for some time. Such cases in- 
volve a tremendous amount of the property that has been vested. 
These suits must be terminated before the property may be disposed 
of. For example a section 9 suit is pending at the present time for 

e return of the stock of General Analine Film, and this case is now 
only in the pretrial stage. It will be necessary, before we can dis- 
pose of the stock of that company, to terminate that litigation suc- 
oa on behalf of the Government. 

:. Bow. Thank you. 

Mr Rooney. Someone might point out that this is not a direct ap- 
propriation of taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. Bow. Lunderstand. It all comes from this fund. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. My concern was as to the time involved. 

After all, we are supporting the economy for the people, and this 
money comes out of it ina good many cases. 

Any questions ¢ 


BALANCE SHEET 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Myron, have you offered for the record a balance 
sheet ¢ 

Mr. Myron. Shall I read from the balance sheet ? 

Mr. Preston. Have you offered a balance sheet of the present con- 
(lition ¢ 

Mr. Myron. I will dothat. 

Mr. Preston. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well to have 
that in the record. 

Mr. Myron. May I offer this balance sheet for the record, a bal- 
ance sheet of the Office of Alien Property as of December 31, 1952? 

(The document is as follows :) 


Balance sheet of the Office of Alien Property as of December 31, 1952 


Net estimated value of property vested : 





Value of property—dates of vesting...__.__._-_-------------~. $390, 000, 000 
Appreciation—dates of vesting_.......-._.----...-....-.._ 115, 000, 000 
SORA RIUNS UE I cise ree ncertanscnce exenadrine 52, 000, 000 

TOGO. FOING <.ncncncua idl lees asia nei netic tae peace gli ee ae 857, 000, 000 

Paid out: 

Tene CD Re aa i tie cert cewcsatmmeconnac $150, 000, 000 
Administrative and conservatory expenses____....-.----_-_- 37, 331, 000 
Claims paid, property returned, or transferred__.___...--___- 46, 000, 000 
Transferred to Treasury under reverse lend-lease__.._.______ 1, 200, 000 
Bevaliuations, due to lewestioenms................... 13, 000, 000 

COE I yi icinvintepnen tie ennin mite datpeetieeptenpiertn dena .—-= 241,581, 000 


Estimated net balance, $309,469,000 ($124,000,000 in cash). 
Against the estimated net balance are estimated claims filed in the following 
amounts: 





EE ei kaso eeciestech cognate saben .....---. $300, 000, 000 to $350, 000, 000 
ee ete tasn nines cnctettienriintnentigitiliaiinls aS tes ee 450, 000, 000 to 500, 000, 000 
ie iindninssscvetrctiie teiniinese cnictenaiplgictadiaibdepiindaadiiats _.. 750,000,000 to 850, 000, 000 


It is further estimated that of the total estimated value of claims filed, approxi- 
mately $50 milion will be paid out, due to duplication, overvaluation, and dis- 


allowance of claims. 


Section 9 suits are filed for the return of property valued at about $144 million. 
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Mr. Cievencer. That completes the testimony for the Office of Alice: 
Property. 
Mr. Myron. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, Frpsruary 25, 1953. 
FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


WITNESS 
JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Amounts available for administrative expenses 


a : ee 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Limitation or estimate | $348, 000 $368, 000 $377, 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 4 —13, 990 | 


Obligations incurred a ote 334, 010 368, 000 377, 00 


Accrued expenses by objects (administrative expenses) 


| 
Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent employees 
Average number of employees-- 4 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary : : $5, 312 $5, 336 
Average grade-_-. , . aie . ‘ GS-8.0 GS-8.1 | 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ancieinib ‘ $266, 876 $284, 096 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ 1, 007 1, 093 
Payment above basic rates 167 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken 113 1,311 
Total personal services | 368, 163 286, 500 
Travel a . ; 19, 924 23, 000 26, 000 
Transportation of things ; 69 500 500 
Communication services 5, 000 5, 000 
Rents and utility services . f 7 20, 000 | 19, 000 
Printing and reproduction 5, { 3, 500 5, 380 
Other contractual services 
Audit by General Accounting Office 13, 568 25, 000 22, 500 
Balance of audit of 1949 not charged to limitation of 
tiat year because limitation was fully expended 4, 726 app acene aie ; 
Supplies and materials 2, 740 4, 000 4, 00K 
Taxes and assessments ecko | 180 500 500 


Total administrative expenses shin é 334, 010 368, 000 377, 000 


Amounts available for vocational expenses 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Limitation or estimate a : ‘nae | $433, 000 | $432, 00 $448, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings —25, 530 | 


407, 470 | 


Obligations incurred 
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Accrued expenses by objects (vocational expenses) 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estime 1954 estim 


imber of permanent positions 
equivalent of all other positions 
number of employees 


iularies and grades 
eral schedule grades: 
Average salary , 625 $4, 672 


Average grad¢ i GS-6.8 


sonal services 

Permanent positions $331, $362, 191 
Part-time employment an 10, 847 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ya 1, 421 
Payment above basic rates R20 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken ,o 312 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 4, 146 5, 934 


Total personal services atte 353, 536 381, 525 

ravel i , 712 9, 000 000 
rransportation of things 56g 600 600 
Communications services : 400 400 
Rents and utility services : ¢ 2, 500 500 
Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate training in con 

nection with 79 15, 000 5, 000 
Other contractual services: Inmate wages. , 0! 1, 000 000 
Supplies and materials 36, 31, 475 33, 415 


I 


laxes and assessments . 500 500 


Subtotal ‘ \ bilan 420, 8 442. 000 | 000 
ict receipts from sale of products and services ot s K 10, 000 | 000 


Total vocational expenses petite: . ; 432, 000 | 000 


Analysis of total personal services 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estims 


tal number of permanent positions ? 486 496 
|-time equivalent of all other positions 34 34 
Average number of employees k . 490 521 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions i Z “ E 2, 060 
Part-time and temporary positions ; 14, 947 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 9, 149 
Payment above basic rates f 29, 320 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken 16, 723 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 2 129, 934 


Total personal services ‘ ™ e 2, 437, 2, 571, 133 


Num- Total Num- Total Num- 
ber salary ber salary ber 


Personal services in the foregoing sched- 
ules are distributed to activities as 
follows 

Administrative - 
Vocational . 
Construction, field 
Industrial, field 


Total personal services. 


80674—53——14 
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Mr. Crevencer. We will now take up Federal Prison Industries, 
Ine. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, the request is merely to authoriz 
to expend a certain amount of money out of our earnings for adi 
istrative expenses and personnel to run some 50 different industries 
with annual estimated sales for fiscal year 1954 of approximate 
$22,500,000. 

The amount requested is $377,000 for administrative expense, w! 
is an increase of $9,000 over the present year. 

None of this, of course, is appropriated funds. This comes out oj 
the earnings of the corporation. There are minor items to take care 
of some additional personnel and to enable us to establish an indust: 
in one of the Army disciplinary barracks out at Camp Cooke, C 
and the others are off-setting items. 

Our request out of this budget for vocational expense is $448,000, 
We are requesting that that amount of our earnings be allocated t 
this purpose. 

At the present time we have some 12,000 inmates taking vocationa 
training courses of one kind and another. We teach some 600 courses 
in 130 different trades ranging from airplane mechanics to type 
writer repair, laundry work, auto mechanics, and so forth. Yo 
would be interested to know that some 6,800 prisoners completed the 
courses in the past year. 1,600 of them were certificated by the var 
out States; in other words, a fellow who completed his time in welding 


received a certificate from the State authorities showing his qualifi 
cations. These certificates are generally recognized by employers 
and the unions as evidence of his being qu: alified and due credit given 
him on his apprenticeship. 
Mr. Crevencer. This is an increase of about $25,000 over all? 
Mr. Bennett. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


Mr. Chairman, I think I would like to file a comparative consoli- 
dated balance sheet statement showing our financial position as of 
January 31, 1952 and January 31, 1953. 

Mr. Cievencer. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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Comparative consolidated statement of financial position Jan. 31, 1953, and 


Jan. 31, 1952 


Increase (+) or 
decrease ( 


1953 over 1951 


t assets 

ish in Treasury with United States disbursing officers _|$4, 519, 643 $6, 338, 650. 75 —$l, , 007. 39 
ounts due from other Government departments and | 

igencies for manufactured products : , 550, .08 | 3, 558, 028. 75 ~1, 007, 218. 67 
entories 
Finished goods ‘s , 157. 94 , 438, 675. 83 5, 517. 89 
Work in process ] e 699, 927. 82 —425, 808. 84 
Raw materials and supplies } 4, 534, 5 5, 030, 487 5, 609. 55 


Total current assets , 121, 6 25 , 065, 770. 5 3, 944, 162. 34 
ints owing for materials, supplies and services : , 5 , 48, 900. 92 $64, 335. 51 
Net current assets 37 2 3, 516, 869. 67 3, 579, 826. 83 
i equipment less depreciatior , 176, 226, }, 005, 387. 5 70, 838. 69 
for expenses applicable to future op , 612.6 92 823.2 , 210. 60 


otal 
t reserves: 
wr inmate accident compensation 
r claims against others 
Present worth 
OWNERSHTI 


il capital-net assets taken over Jan. 1, 1935, from Bureau 

Prisons Industries Division when corporation was 

inized , 039. 60 , 176, 039. 6 =" 
value of property received without exchange of funds 
m other Government departments and agencies 678. 02 775, 305. 15, 627.14 
37, 120, 594. 26 (33, 941, 797. 5 3, 178, 796. 76 
lividends paid S. Treasury oa 23, 000, 000. 00 5, 400, 000 , 600, 000. 00 


Earnings reinvested in the business 14, 120, 594. 26 (17, 541, 797. 5 3, 421, 203. 24 


ngs to date ~ |. 


lotal investment of the Government es 9, 056, 311. 88 |22, 493, 142. 26 -3, 436, 830. 38 


I Not included above is special cash as well as a liability each in the amount of $29,384.10 for 
ase of savings bonds for employees and payment of tax withheld. 


Mr. Bennerr. This corporation will pay in as dividends to the 
Treasury this year about $3,500,000. That also is to be considered as 
an offset to the cost of ope rating these institutions. 

We think we have had a pretty successful year with no serious com- 
plants against our operations, and it has been a very healthy thing 
for the prisoners to have some work of this kind. 

I think that that completes my justification. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bennetr. I again invite all of you to visit our institutions. 

Mr. Crevencer. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 





Turspay, Marcu 24, 
STATEMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL 

W. P. ROGERS, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will be in order. We should be 
gis ud to have a statement from Attorney General Brownell on the 
1954 fiscal year appropriation requests. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brownetx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement, and I believe I will save time for you if 
I run through it and then, if you have any questions, I would be ver) 
glad to try and answer them. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The estimates submitted by President Truman total $187,150,000 
I am recommending cuts in those estimates of $7,040,000 so that the 
net amount would be $180,110,000. This is exclusive of the Office of 
Alien Property, which is being reduced $400,000, and prison indus 
tries, which is being reduced $10,000. These two activities do not 
receive direct appropriations. 

My suggestions to reduce appropriations are made despite an ac 
cumulated backlog of litigation which should be cleared up, because 
we are determined to conform to the policy of economy of the present 
administration. The estimates are not as firm as they could other 
wise be if I had more experience in the actual administration of the 
Department. I readily acknowledge that they may be a little high 
in one place and low in another and “for that reason i urgently request 
authority to transfer from one appropriation to another within the 
Department of Justice. This transfer authority I will probably not 
need for any subsequent year but until I have familiarized myself 
with the day-to-day operations I believe such transfer authority will 
promote the best interests of economy. With such authority I will 
endeavor to effect additional economies in actual operations during 
the coming fiscal year. That is the first suggestion I would like to 
have the subcommittee consider. 


PROBLEM OF SOLICITING OF QUALIFIED ATTORNEYS 


A major problem confronting the Department is the selection of 
competent and qualified United States attorneys and assistant United 
States attorneys. The overwhelming sentiment of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committee members with whom I have discussed 
this matter in closed session is in favor of our newly adopted policy 
of requiring United States attorneys and their assistants to withdraw 
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private practice of law when they take the oath of office 
luring their term to devote their entire time to the work of the 
utment. Accordingly, increased compensation for these officials 
ecessary and timely to the proper administration of justice 
roughout the country. Therefore, if you agree with this recom- 
endation, I request your consideration of language permitting the 
\ttorney General to fix the compensation of these United States at- 
rneys and their assistants without regard to the Classification Act 
f 1949. When title 28 of the United States Code was revised it pro- 
ded that the Attorney General shall fix the compensation of the se 
ials but, for some reason unknown to me, the revisers failed to 
lude the words “without regard to the Classification Act of 
923, as amended.” If you are favorably inclined to this suggestion, 
| will be glad to submit the language which we believe will carry out 
this proposal. 
Those are the two preliminary points I want to make. Now as to 


itt detailed cuts recommended, I would like to submit the following: 
ee, 


rou if . . » 
. be KE rrect OF RECOMMENDED RepuctTions IN EstTrMares For 1954 
Mr. Cievencer. I think this would be a good point to insert in the 
ecord a statement showing the effect of recommended reductions in 
he Department of Justice budget for 1954. 





12 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statement showing effect of recommended reductions 


Increase 
| crease ( 
1953 avail- 1954 Increase (1954 budget, 1953 
able budget | over 1953 revised 


Amount | Perce 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAI 
ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, general ad 

ministration, Justice $2, 495, 000 | $2, 550, 000 $55, 000 2, 550, 000 $55, 000 
Salaries and expenses, general legal | | 

activities, Justice 9, 900, 000 | 10, 400, 000 500, 000 , 160, 000 260, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Di- 

vision, Justice 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 000 200, 000 3, 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses, United 

States attorneys and marshals, | 

Justice 13, 750, 000 , 300, 000 550, 000 | 14, 300, 000 550, 000 
Fees and expenses of witnesses, | 

Justice 1, 000, 000 , 200, 000 200, 000 1, 200, 000 200, 000 
Salaries and expenses, defense pro- 

duction activities 90, 000 —90, 000 ; —90, 000 
Salaries and expenses, claims of per | 

sons of Japanese ancestry, Justice 745, 000 245, 000 — 500, 000 225, 000 |—520, 000 


scal 


fi 


Total, legal activities and gen- 
eral administration 31, 480, 000 , 395, 000 915, 000 | 31,935,000 | 455, 000 


] - — 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Salaries and expenses, Federal | 
Bureau of Investigation 254, 000 , 000, 000 , 746, 000 , 000, 000 16, 746, 000 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION | 
SERVICE | 





itions by activity 


| 
Salaries and expenses, Immigration 


and Naturalization Service , 279, 000 , 400, 000 , 121, 000 2, 725, 000 |2, 446, 000 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 

Prisons | 25,000, 000 | 26, 390, 000 , 390, 000 5, 785, 000 785, 000 
Buildings and facilities, Federal 

Prison System | 824, 000 340, 000 — 484, 000 190, 000 | —634, 000 
Support of United States prisoners, | | 

Federal Prison System ; | 2 400, 000 2, 625, 000 225, 000 2, 475, 000 75, 000 


permanent pos 


Total, Federal Prison System.| 28, 224,000 | 29, 355, 000 , 131, 000 | 28, 450,000 | 226, 000 


Total, general funds | , 237, 000 | 187, 150, 000 5, 913, 000 | 180, 110, 000 | 9, 873, 000 


salianar ¢ 


Office of Alien Property 3, 800,000 | 3, 900, 000 100, 000 3, 500, 000 | —300, 000 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc 800, 000 825, 000 25, 000 815, 000 15, 000 


Total, management and trust | 
funds 4,600,000 | 4, 725, 000 125, 000 4,315,000 | —285, 000 


Grand total_. 174, 837, 000 |191, 875,000 17, 038, 000 | 184, 425, 000 (9, 588, 000 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND PERMANENT Postrions By ACTIVITY, 
1952, 1953, anv 1954 


Also, please insert in the record the detailed summary of appropria 
tions and permanent positions by activity, fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 
1954, including the revision of the 1954 estimates. 

(New summary is as follows :) 
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ANALYSIS OF RECOMMENDED REDUCTIONS IN 1954 EstTrMaTEs 


Mr. Brownett. The following cuts are recommended : 

1. General legal activities, $40,000: I went up and looked at the 
customs division in New York City. I think they are overloaded 
bit and we can consolidate the activities with the civil division in the 
New York office and knock out $40,000 in personal services which we 
do not really need. 

2. Lands Division, $200,000: This one I have not gone into in great 
detail, but there is a trend there of a decrease in the takings, primarily 
for the Defense Department. I have tried to anticipate that, and | 
figure that we can knock off the $200,000 and be safe. There is a point 
where, if we can have a little better housekeeping, we may be able to 

save additional money during the year by keeping close track, but this 
is o most I thought I could. safely recommend as a cut at this point. 

3. As to the Antitrust Division, I find that they did not use all of 
the funds this year, so we intend to knock off $200,000 there and stil] 
have the same appropriation that we had for them last year. In fact, 
we could have a bigier activity this year because, as I say, they did 
not use up all of the funds that were given to them by the committee. 
So I think it perfectly safe to take off the $200,000 there, without in 
any way crippling their work. If we receive.the funds requested for 
the Antitrust Division you may be sure that the Department will 
— a vigorous enforcement program with respect to the antitrust 
aws. 

There is a small item for the Jap claims of $20,000. 

The fifth item is a big item, for the Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Service. This is a pretty substantial cut, $5,675,000. However, 
I must say that it is my observation, just in the short time that I have 
been in there, that we can tighten up on the administration of that 
Service. I am perfectly willing to take a plunge on that and see if 
we cannot maintain the services in every important way and still save 
this money. 

If you ask me exactly where the cut is going to be made, I cannot 
tell you. It is an educated guess. I cannot go down line by line and 
tell you just what changes I am going to make, but my general ob- 
servation is that this much can be cut and still perform the essential 
services that you want. 

The sixth item is the Federal Prison System. I have been over this 
pretty carefully with Director Bennett, and he will concur in a sug 
gested reduction of $905,000. This is split $605,000 in salaries and 
expenses and $150,000 in buildings, because of the policy of no new 
construction, and $150,000 in the estimate for the support of prisoners. 

Finally, there are the last two items, “Allen Property” and “Prison 
industries.” While they are not direct appropriations, they are im- 
portant so far as your work is concerned. In Alien Property I be- 
lieve we can cut $400,000 and in prison industries, $10.000. 

As to Alien Property, there again I am taking a little bit of a flier 
on this, because of my lack of experience, but I know that there are 
certain things we can do, like cutting out the comptroller’s division 
in New York City. We can move it down here, and I think we can 
feed it into the offices down here without taking additional space. 
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[am going to drop about half the employees that are in the comp- 
troller’s division. I think that is a safe estimate, $400,000. 

Those are the seven items that come up to the total that I mentioned 
t the beginning of my statement which would bring the estimates 
for the whole Department to $180,110,000. The other items I have 
eft unchanged and I believe we can justify them to you. 

[ will just say this preliminarily before I read the rest of that state- 
nent, that in these other items, I am going to try and give you the 
etter service for your money. There is a big accumulation of work 
| those regular departments. Let me just tell it to you this way, 
which I think is perhaps the best way to explain it. 


BACKLOG OF CASES IN TAX DIVISION 


The head of the Tax Division, Mr. Holland, has already testified 
that the volume of work has been increasing to such an extent that 
there is now a substantial backlog of civil cases in the Tax Division. 
Interest is running at the rate of $26,000 a day on these pending 
cases. That was the reason I did not want to recommend any cut 
n the Tax Division. I think it will save money to the Government 
in the long run if we can get rid of that backlog and cut out those 
interest payments. There would be much greater savings there than 
to knock off a few tax lawyers from personnel. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Olney of the Criminal Division has already testified that he 
needs additional personnel to screen organizations and individuals 
who are a potential danger to the internal security of this country. 
That would be where the expansion would come in the Criminal Divi- 
sion, in the internal security section. That is a job that has been 
assigned to us and if we are going to do it well we need a little in- 
crease there, but no increase over the estimate that has already been 
put before you. 


BACKLOG OF CASES IN CIVIL DIVISION 


For the Civil Division, Mr. Burger has already testified as to the 
cost of the heavy backlog of cases which have been pending for some 
time, especially in the Court of Claims Section. There are now $475 
million worth of claims against the Government that are more than 
jyearsold. There is a big bunch that are 4 years old and a big bunch 
that are 3 years old. In fact, there is over $2.5 billion worth of litiga- 
tion in this one Division, and we figure that the backlog of cases is cost- 
ing the Government $4 million a year in interest charges. 

We have already transferred from other activities in the Civil Divi- 
sion and from other divisions new men into this Court of Claims work. 
We have had meetings with the judges and the administrative staff of 
the Court of Claims to try to speed that up because, if we just go along 
and do the same type of work that has been done in the past and have 
just average success, and if we still get rid of that backlog, we will 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars, if not millions of dollars, a 
year in interest. That is one of our special projects for this year. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Now we come to the FBI, and I do not need to describe the work don 
by them. Mr. Hoover has well justified the need for funds for his 
Bureau. He is getting more than last year under this setup, but the 
workload of his Bureau has materi: illy increased, because of the vari 
ous additional responsibilities he has taken on for new investigations, 
He has had the investigations of violations of the wiretapping sec 
of the Federal Communications Act, and his internal-security ot 
continues to increase, so that it has been necessary to increase the man. 
power assigned to investigative work on subversive organizations and 
individuals. Then, the general criminal work of the Bureau has r 
flected increases which will continue into the next fiscal year. 

So finally, just to sum up, I want to stress that the Department o! 
Justice is a service agency, and for that reason we cannot control nor 
anticipate the volume or character of our work. When Congress 
passes a law it places a burden on the Department, such as the nev 
immigration law, or some of these new internal-security laws. It is 
our job to go ahead and enforce the laws to the best of our ability. 

So I conclude by saying that I wish it were possible to effect further 
savings in the coming year, but my best judgment is that this is the 
most I can recommend to you at this time. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Brownell, a moment ago you spoke of appear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committees of both the Senate and the House. 


Untrrep Stares ATrornrys 
\UTHORITY FOR INCREASE OF COMPENSATION 


Did you discuss with them the matter of providing legislative 
authority for increasing the compensation of United States attorneys, 
or did you just leave it at the point where they were going to leave the 
matter to the Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Brownett. I did not discuss the monetary angles with them 
at all. 

Mr. Cievencer. I was not referring to the monetary angles, but the 
matter of the authority. 

Mr. Brownewt. It was just a matter of general policy. We went 
over the investigation of the Department that. was being made by the 
old Chelf committee of the Judiciary Committee, and they pointed 
out the troubles that we had gotten into in these various United States 
attorneys’ offices, because of the conflict of interest between the private 
practice of the United States attorneys and their public duties. 

Mr. Cievencer. I was thinking of the authority which you wanted 
to raise salaries of United States attorneys and their assistants with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1923, to which you referred. 
That requires some legislative action, does it not? 

Mr. Browne tL. I did not discuss that with them at all. The only 
thing I did discuss with them was the question: Did they think that 
we would get better service for the Government and more effective 
United States attorneys’ offices if these people confined their activities, 
or did 100 percent of their work for the Government, and did not do 
any private practice at all? They said, although it was going to be 
harder to get people in the beginning, that they came to the conclusion 
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that the Government would be better off if these people devoted 100 
vercent of their time to their Government job. 

| did not go with them into this question of changing the language 
or of appropriating the additional money. That is not w ithin their 
jurisdiction. We just spoke of the general policy which they thought 
would make for better United States attorneys’ offices; the question 
was whether part-time or full-time United States attorneys would do 
the job. 

There is a bill in the Senate Judiciary Committee which would 
take care of their part of it. 

Mr. CLevencer. We have always done our best—at least I have—to 
dig down and find out where these sleepers were. I have always felt, 
myself, that Antitrust was overequipped, while your Claims and 
Criminal Sections were probably underequipped. These backlogs 
ire no new thing to us. They may seem rather horrendous to you, 
but they have come to be a sort of regular nightmare here with us. 

It would give us a great deal of pleasure, “T am sure, to see these 
backlogs eaten away. 

Mr. Brownrt. That is certainly going to be our endeavor. 

Mr. Cievencer. There have been so many of these things taking 
up the time of the Justice Department that I can easily believe that 
a vigorous drive to clean up these matters will show results; and prob- 
ably a little more prosecution and not quite so much fixing may help 
a lot. 

Mr. Browneuw. I am for that. 

Mr. CievenceR. IT do not know just how much that would speed 
it up, but it certainly does slow down and stymie the work of ambi- 
tious attorneys if, according to the complaints that I get, they are 
pulled off from cases when they are about to effect something, and 
that adds to the backlog of unsettled work. I know that it is some- 
think you cannot clean up overnight; it is a hard job. 

Morale in the Department and the sople’s confidence in the Depart- 
ment have been shaken, and yet we nee that the bulk of these men 
are good men. 

Mr. Browne i. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. If they have good direction. 

Mr. Browne. I am convinced of that, too. 

Mr. Cievencer. That does not mean that you and I are not for 
changing, and getting more efficient people, because sometimes the 
men who are working under such conditions do not ever recover from 
the effects of the system under which they have been laboring for so 
many years, so that an outsider, with a new outlook, might prove a 
beneficial change to the Government. 

Mr. Brownewt. I will be frank and say that we are making con- 
siderable changes in the personnel there, and it is partly for the rea 
son that you mention, that some of those fellows have not been given 
the right leadership and have gotten into bad habits, that I think it 
would be a good thing for them to change and get out into private 
practice. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I mean. I think they would have a 
better chance and some of them would get their self-respect back 
and get a new start. 
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As to the Lands Section, we were beginning to wonder if there was 
ever going to be any land left when these fellows got through taking 
things. 

Mr. Browne tt. I do not blame you. 

Mr. Cievencer. If they continued to requisition land; and as to 
Japanese claims, we have been putting pressure on for several years 
to clean up their work, and it is inexcusable that they have such a 
backlog in their work. Frankly, I think your $20,000 cut was modest 
because of the decrease in the number of claims. Many of those small 
ones, I suppose, are all ready to settle and the testimony of Mrs, 
English was to that effect, before the committee, that a good many 
of them were ready for settlement. That number still to be worked 
on ought to decline. 

Mr. Brownexu. 1 hope so. I really would be very disappointed it 
we cannot show an appreciable cleanup there. 

Mr. Cievencer. As to Immigration and Naturalization, I confess 
I was in a quandary to find out how much of it was due to a dislike 
of the law. I have seen a labor law passed that the previous admin- 
istration did not like. I am uncertain how much of this new money 
is necessary for the implementation of that new act. But I notice 
that you have reduced the item for that service considerably. 

Mr. Brownewu. We have made quite a chop there. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Coupert. Let me say at the outset that I am pleased but not 
surprised, that my good friend, the Attorney east turns up here 
with some suggestions for reductions in expenditure. But that is 
entirely in character. 

Do you know offhand what is the amount of the unexpended bal- 
ance in the antitrust appropriation ? 

Mr. Anpretta. This year? 

Mr. Covupert. You spoke of an unexpended balance. 

Mr. Anpretra, It is about $350,000. 


RANGE OF COMPENSATION 


Mr. Covperr. In the matter of United States attorneys, what is the 
range of compensation of United States attorneys, from high to low? 

Mr. Anprerra, They start at $7,040 in grade 12 and go through 
the top of grade 15 which is $11,800. 

Mr. Coupert. As a practical matter, do you suppose you will be 
able to get first-rate lawyers in some of these districts where there is 
not much business # 

Mr. Browne.u. We are making a start on that. We have sent to 
the Senate new United States attorneys for the District of Columbia, 
for New York City, for Arizona, for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia, 2 in Illinois, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Wyoming. That is a pretty 
good cross-section. In most of those cases either the Senators from 
those States, or the bar associations, or State organizations and 
various people came to us and said that we just cannot get first-rate 
men to do this. We have got to let them practice on the side. But 
we held to the line and said, “We are sorry, this is the way it is going 
to be. Now, go back and do the job.” And they got good men and 
in many cases they got the men that they originally planned on 
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getting. They were just testing us out to see if we really meant what 
we said, 

So I am satisfied that this will work better. We do need a little 
increase in their compensation. It will not be overgenerous when 
we get it up a couple of thousand dollars or so, but it will give them 
a living wage. 

Mr. Coupert. Have you put in the record in earlier hearings a 
statement of the volume of work in the various United States attor- 
neys districts ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Not by districts, but we put in the general workload. 

Mr. Couverr. I think it would be interesting if we are going to 
consider—I do not know whether the chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the committee will consider legislation such as you propose, 
but I think it would be interesting to have some evidence on the back- 
log and certainly some typical districts indicating the big and the 
small workloads. 

Mr. Rogers. We can do that very easily. 

Mr. Cocpert. I had the impression that there were somewhere in 
the United States districts where there was little to do. 

Mr. Browne.u. There are a few I imagine where that isso. That 
would not be at all typical, however. 

Mr. Couvert. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Tax Drviston 
DISPOSITION OF CASES 


Mr. Coon. In your Tax Division, Mr. Secretary, where there is an 
accumulation and a backlog of cases all the time, could some of those 
be settled at the local level before they ever get into the court? Is 
there not a chance to make substantial savings there, if those matters 
were taken care of at the start of the cases? 

Mr. Browneu. I expect you are right on that. There has been a 
tendency, I think, since the scandals, to be afraid to settle at the lower 
level and to pass the cases on up to the Department of Justice. I 
would judge, from my own private practice before I came here, that 
that would apply even to what you might call a routine settlement; 
that ordinarily there would not be any tendency to carry it to Wash- 
ington. I think there will be a change in attitude as people regain 
confidence in the work of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Department of Justice. We will try and foster that sentiment. 

Mr. Coon. It would be very helpful to the taxpayer as well as to 
your Department, too? 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprert. That is entirely a matter of executive order by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is it not? 

Mr. Browne.y. Yes. And I would say for the benefit of the com- 
mittee that we have started a series of conferences with the new offi- 
cials in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I went to one yesterday 
afternoon. I think there were two before that. Those look to work- 
ing out much better cooperation than there has been in the past between 
the two agencies. In the past there has been a sort of an iron curtain 
there and in some cases they hardly talk to each other. I am of the 
opinion that with a little good will and commonsense and cooperation 
we can effect more settlements and lighten the caseload. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bow. General Brownell, last week, on Friday the 13th, we had 
a representative of the American Legion testify before this committee 
on the question of funds for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Do you feel that the estimate that you have in the budget 
now adequately covers the Immigration and Naturalization Service! 

Mr. Browneww. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bow. Will there be any unexpended balances in the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service? 

Mr. Brownetu. Mr. Andretta reminds me that one of the first 
things that came to me when I came in office was a request for a sup- 
plemental appropriation for $1,725,000 for the Immigration Service. 
I received some advice from the Bureau that they absolutely had to 
have that money in view of their increased responsibilities. But I 
made an investigation of my own and decided that they could get 
along without it. I did not ask for the supplemental appropriation 
and they are getting along all right and I am hoping that they will 
even have a few dollars left over at the end of the year. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to call this to your attention. This was 
brought before the committee by the American Legion. The Legion, 
at its national convention last year, introduced a resolution, and part 
of it said that: 

Whereas sufficient funds have not been allocated to the Service to cover the 
additional personnel necessary to handle the added workload: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in New 
York City, August 25-28, 1952, That sufficient additional funds be assigned and 
allocated by the Congress of the United States to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

I was rather surprised to find that even before the act went effect 
there was a charge that Congress was not appropriating enough 
money. Since this witness testified before this committee, I have had 
occasion to talk to the chairman of the committee of the American 
Legion who drafted the resolution, actually the man who drafted the 
resolution. He told me that he had been told by a number of people 
in the Immigration Service that this committee just did not give 
them enough money to operate; that they had knowledge of thous- 
ands of aliens in this country illegally but, because this committee did 
not give them enough money, those people were still running around 
this country. 

I hope that the Department and you, as the new Attorney General, 
will see that some of these agencies stop their propaganda that this 
committee is not giving them enough money to enforce the laws. This 
came from people rather high in the Immigration Service. They get 
to these American Legion people and put pressure on them that they 
have to have much larger appropriations if they are going to do the 
job and they say they know of thousands of people at large who ought 
not to be in the country. I could not believe that if they knew of them, 
there was not some way they could be apprehended. 

I just call that to your attention. 
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Mr. Browneuu. I appreciate that very much and I would be glad to 
meet with any representatives of the American Legion and review the 
matter with them, if you think it worthwhile. 

Mr. Bow. I should be very happy if you did that. They probably 
will be here before long and I should like very much to bring them in, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Request FOR TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rooney. General Brownell, with regard to your statement that 
you urgently request authority to transfer funds from one appropria- 
tion to another within the Department of Justice, do you propose that 
the Congress should permit you, for instance, to transfer funds from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to the appropriation for district 
attorneys? Is that what you mean by your statement ? 

Mr. Browne.t. Yes, I would go that far. I have got quite a prob- 
lem on my hands here in getting into this matter. I will be a much 
more inteligent witness a year from now if I am still here. But 
right now I believe I can save money if I have that transfer authority. 
If I find, for example, that we have any luck with our tax program 
and we get compromises down the way and we end up with $50,000 
left over, I would like to throw that over into the Court of Claims 
Section of the Civil Division and try to clear up that backlog and 
save some money there. 

Mr. Rooney, I say to you right now that there is no reason what- 
ever why you cannot do that under the power that you now have, 
under the appropriation bill as it is now written; is that not correct? 

Mr. Browne tu. I think I can only within general legal activities, 
but there are quite a few others. 

Mr. Rooney. That would cover the exact situation to which you have 
just now referred. 

Mr. Browne.tu. From Tax to Civil—you are quite right. 

Mr. Roonry. You would propose that the Congress abrogate all its 
rights to strictly allocate funds to these several activities while if we 
stayed with the old system it would result in a mere incovenience in 
your having to submit a supplemental request to the Bureau of the 
Budget whenever you found that your funds were running low in any 
one activity. 

Mr. Browne. It is a little more than than, Mr. Congressman. 
I have in mind effective control over the different sections and agencies 
under my jurisdiction. If they know that I have the authority to do 
that, I might not have to exercise it quite so much. The way it is 
now, they feel that have a certain amount that they can spend, regard- 
less. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the first time I have heard any such proposal 
as this, to give a Cabinet member carte blanche authority to transfer 
from one appropriation in a department to another. It is utterly 
revolutionary, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Browne.v. As you say, you have given it to me in the case of 
a transfer from the Civil Division to the Tax Division or to Criminal 
Division and I propose a modest extension of that to these other 
agencies in the Department. The principle has already been 
established. 
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Mr. Roonry. With this broad proposed language, I would not 
refer to it aS modest. 

Under the proposed revised budget, how many employees would 
you have in the Department of Justice? 

Mr, Anprerra. 30,702. 


ComMPaRISON OF Revisep Bupeer, 1954, AnD AppROPRIATIONS, 1953 


Mr. Roonry. If I analyze this statement and the figures on the 
sheet before us correctly, it would appear that your revised budget 
totals $180,110,000, which would be $9,873,000 above what you re- 
ferred to as President Truman’s budget in the current fiscal year; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Brownett. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Cievencer. Rather, what we gave them for the current fiscal 
yeal A 

Mr. Rooney. What the Department of Justice has available in 
the current fiscal year is the amount of $170,237,000. 

Mr. Crievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. The figures now being presented to us for our consid- 
eration are almost $10 million more than the amount now being used 
to run the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Crievencer. I do not think our committee approved the budget 
request last year. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not talking of the budget request last year, 
Mr. Chairman. We are talking about the amount now available to 
the Department. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And that amount is almost $10 million less than the 
amount sought of this committee today. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is right. 

Mr. Browne.t, Rather than $17,038,000 as was proposed. An in- 
crease of $17,088,000 was proposed by the Truman administration, but 
we seek only $9,588,000 instead of the $17,038,000 increase. The two 
increases, may I say, come in FBI and Immigration. 

Mr. Rooney. I would not refer to this as quite a chop; I would refer 
to it as a pretty fair-sized steak you want, when you request an increase 
in appropriations to the extent of $10 million in a budget as small as 
this, to wit: $180 million. 

Mr. Brownet. I will tell you frankly, if you want to make those 
two cuts in the FBI and Immigration, that is entirely a matter of 
policy and we will live within whatever figure you give us. But Con 
gress itself has during the past year given these additional responsi- 
bilities. I did not give it to them. Congress gave it to them—both 
the FBI and Immigration. And it does cost money to carry out 
those directives from Congress. That is the only reason we are here 
with this proposition. 


Sratus or Funps ror ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Antitrust Division, the statement 
was made by you a while ago that “They, having failed to use their 
full funds this year—” W hat did you mean by that ? 

Mr. BrowneELt. They just have not spent the money that was au- 
thorized by the Congress. 





Mr. Roonry. By “this year” I take it you refer to the fiscal year 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And this fiscal year runs from last July 1 until this 
coming June 30, so that practically half of that time and funds has 
been in the hands of the new administration. When you say that 
they have failed to use funds, do you mean that you are cutting down 
on activities of the Antitrust Division ! 

Mr. BrowneE.u. No; we are not. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask Mr. Andretta, what was the allocation 
of funds to the Antitrust Division in the last fiscal year, 1952? 

Mr. Anprerra. The whole appropriation was $3,425,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of that did they fail to use, and return to 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. AnpreETTA. $92,738. 

Mr. Rooney. Which is quite an infinitesimal amount as compared 
with the total appropriation; so that the conclusion I come to is that 
they pretty well used up their total appropriation in the fiscal year 
1952 ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. By how much do you expect that they will not use 
their total appropriation in the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Anpretra. By about $300,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that mean a discontinuance or abandonment of 
any pending cases? 

Mr. Browne.v. No; as a matter of fact, we are starting new ones. 

Mr. Rooney. I should expect that you would start new ones, with 
others concluded. But under a program for the amount of money 
that you are asking, will you have the same workload as in the past 
fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Browneti. Workload—I do not quite know the significance of 
that term. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, number of cases; I know you cannot always de- 
termine by number of cases what work is done. But I am trying to 
get an answer as to whether or not the antitrust activity of the ‘Justice 
Department is going to amount to the same so far as the consumer, the 
little fellow, the average citizen, is concerned. 

Mr. Brownett. You mean in 19544 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Browne... I think we are going to do a better job for them in 
1954 under some of the plans we have underway. 

Mr. Roonry. I sincerely hope so; but I tell you right now that I 
oppose any reduction in money for the Antitrust Division. 


REDUCTION IN EsTrMATES FOR IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


With regard to the Immigration and Naturalization Service, what 
is the present number of border patrolmen for which you have funds 
in the current fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Anpvrettra, 1,220. 
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Mr. Roonry. And what are you proposing in the coming fiscal] 
year? 

Mr. Anpretra. 1,209. 

Mr. Roonry. May I ask generally, and without your looking at any 
charts or figures, where you propose to make this cut of $5,675,000 in 
Immigration and Naturalization ? 

Mr. Browne.t. You will remember in my statement, Mr. Congress- 
man, I said we had not had an opportunity yet to get down to details 
on how we are going to allocate this cut. I would like to have you 
give us a little time to work on that. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to such a situation as you describe, Mi 
Attorney General, I would be one of the first to go along with you. 
[fully realize your problems. I know what it is to run what is by far 
the largest law office in the world and I know of all of the related 
activities in it. But I am worried that you are going to cut out some 
essential services that the American taxpayer has had and do some 
harm to the morale in the various activities, when you make a cut:such 
as this in the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I must 
protest. 

Mr. BrowNe.i. You understand, it is not a cut over last year. We 
are increasing the Immigration budget over last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Brownecu. We are not increasing it by as much as the Truman 
administration asked, but nevertheless we are still increasing it. 

Mr. Rooney. You are increasing it, and that is due, generally speak 
ing, tothe McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 


Srarus or THE Customs Division 


With regard to the Customs Division, which is located in New York 
and your proposal to abolish it there and transfer that work to the 
Civil Division, New York office, do you propose to lay off any employ- 
ees in the present customs setup of the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Browne. I hope we will be able to, yes, in the interests of 
economy. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that you can approximate at the moment 
the number you might lay off in the Customs Division ? 

Mr. Brownetu. There are some unfilled jobs there, seven of them, 
as I am reminded here, which we will not have to fill. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not propose to appoint an Assistant Attorney 
General in Charge of Customs? 

Mr. Brownet. I rather hope we can eliminate that expense. 


NuMBER OF EPLoYEEs 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Attorney General, I would like to know the number 
of employees in the Department of Justice as of January 1, 1953; can 
that figure be provided ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It is about 30,000, but we will get the figure and put 
in in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have you supply for the record your 
anticipated figure as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sikes. Now, can you tell me from the information which you 
are presenting to the committee, your anticipated personnel figures 

January 1, 1954, and at the end of the fiscal year 19544 You. may 
aisle that for the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Anprerta. The estimate covers 30,702 jobs for next year. 
Whether they will be filled, depends on what we get on June 30. 

Mr. Srxes. I am asking for the number that you will have if your 
request for funds is granted. 

Mr. ANpretra. We will furnish that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


On roll Jan. 1, 1953 2 | acheive i. ea 30, 479 
On roll June 30, 1953 (estimated ) an é wenn Gee 
On roll Jan. 1, 1954 (estimated) — . 30, 400 
On roll June 30, 1954 (estimated ) a a ~~ cei a els 30, TOU 


Unirep STatres ATTORNEYS 
WITHDRAWAL FROM PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Mr. Sixes. I am interested in your statement, Mr. Attorney General, 
about the policy of requiring United States attorneys and their as- 
sistants to withdraw from private practice. I think that is a very 
sound policy. Is that the policy at this time for all United States 
attorneys and their assistants‘ In other words, has that policy been 
put into effect ¢ 

Mr. Browneti. No, sir; but each new one whom we appoint, as 
to him that policy applies. 

Mr. Sikes. As you appoint them ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. This policy then will go into effect quite gradually ? 

Mr. Browneti. That is correct. 


LANGUAGE TO INCREASE COMPENSATION OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Sikes. From your statement, I understand that you have author- 
ity under the law to meet that requirement, but you do not have suf- 
ficient flexibility of language under the law to increase compensation 
to the point you think necessary ¢ 

Mr. Browne... That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And you are asking this committee or the appropriate 
legislative committee to make the necessary change ¢ 

Mr. Browneui. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. About what would be the cost as nearly as you can de- 
termine of that change ¢ 

Mr. Browneui. Our estimate is $400,000. 

Mr. Sixes. And approximately what would be the change in the 
scale of compensation ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. Roughly an increase of $2,000 for the upper 
bracket. 

Mr. Sixes. For the United States attorneys ¢ 

Mr. Browne.u. Annually, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Anda lesser increase for the assistants ¢ 

Mr. Browne.u. Proportionately, yes. 

Mr. Stes. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, but I suggest that 
a senle of current and proposed salaries be provided. 
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Mr. Rooney. Let me ask one question at that point. How long has 
it been since these district attorneys and assistant district attorneys 
have had an increase? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have never had a reclassification or upgrading 
of the jobs, Mr. Rooney. The only thing we have been able to do js 
to get the regular governmental pay raises that have gone into effect. 
Other than th: at, there has been no upgrading of jobs in many years. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you think that this would be enough money, 
within your request here, to obtain these men ? 

Mr. Browne. Yes; I do, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have nothing to add, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownetu. Thank you very much for your courtesy, gentlemen. 
If after you have deliberated on it a while you want some more in- 
formation from us I have just the man to give it to you. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1953 


IMMIGRATION AND CusTromMs 
WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Cievencer. We are very pleased to have with us this morning 
our distinguished colleague from the State of Washington, Mr. Horan. 
We will be happy to hear from you, Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. Gentlemen, I will make this very brief. I have plenty 
of material from the Justice Department on this, but I have sum- 
marized the facts in this paper. 

You do not have a map here, so that I could show you, but I do 
have about 250 miles of Canadian border in my district. For various 
reasons the population in my area is growing. Investments from 
various sources aggregate about $1 million that is being spent by 
various interests in developments in British Columbia at this time, 
and, of course, the State of Washington is growing. It is inevitable 
that I as a Representative of a district in my general region should 
have growing border demands. It is one of ‘those things which just 
follows as the night the day when you have an ine reased activ ity and 
an increase in people going into Canada from the U nited States and 
coming back. There is an interchange of peoples, either in the labor- 
ing force or because of marriage and that sort of thing. We really 
have immigration and naturalization problems. 

Specifically this morning I am before you to sort of outline what 
my problems are by stations. 

The road patterns are developing in Canada.. They, themselves, 
are building customs houses and various facilities for crossing the 
border. We are developing rivers across the border. That, in itself, 
brings up matters of passage between one area and another. 

Beginning at the crest of the Cascades, where my district. begins, 
and running eastward to the Idaho-Washington part where my 
district ends, I have six stations. With your permission I should like 
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to more or less outline the differences as between those stations from 
1948 to 1952, regarding collections, carriers entering and persons en- 
tering, and then I want to outline what they have been spending there 
and how long they have had service, what the services were in the 
past, and so forth. 

, NIGHTHAWK 

The first station is Nighthawk. That was closed in 1951. 

| want to say, on behalf of the collector of customs at Seattle, Mr. 
Howard McGowan, that he did write to me about it. I attempted 
to contact people at Oroville, which is near Nighthawk and they 
thought it was all right to close Nighthawk; but since that time I 
have been just bombarded with letters and appeals from people who 
did use Nighthawk in various ways. I am working for the reopen- 

ig of that port. I want you to know that. 

These specific ports do not come before you, but we who have bor- 
ders have to reckon these things by specific ports of entry. I am 
working for the pH of that port at Nighthawk. I hope if it 
Is reopened they can have one man on a reasonable time schedule 
during the service ‘hai to do the work, so that the port will not cost 
too much, 

Mr. Bow. Where is that located, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. Nighthawk is west of Oroville. 

When you go south from British Columbia to Wenatchee, Wash., 
you cross the border at Osoyoos. Nighthawk is several miles west. 
It is an old mining town. There is very little population at Night- 
hawk. There are some mining operations there. 

Mr. Bow. Is that a highway which comes across the border ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. The point at Nighthawk is that the Canadians, 
themselves, use Nighthawk to cross the border to go down to Omak, 
Wash., which is a rather large city just north of Okanogan. 

Iam working to reopen Nighthawk, and I will leave it there. That 
will not come before you. We will have to fight that out with the 
customs and immigration service. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is this Nighthawk east of the Columbia River, 
between the Columbia River and the Idaho border ? 

Mr. Horan. No, Mr. Chairman; it is west of the Columbia River. 

Mr. CLevencer. West of the Columbia River. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. Only one of the stations I will mention is east 
of the Columbia River. 

Oroville is several miles east of Nighthawk, which at present is 
closed. 


OROVILLE 


Oroville in 1948 had collections of $14,050 and in 1952 the collec- 
tions had risen to $76,177. However, in these small Canadian ports 
the amount collected does not always reflect the amount of traffic 
across the border, because Oroville ‘happens to have a commercial 
crossing. That is why the collections are rising all the time. 

In 1948 the carriers entering at Oroville were 49,742 units. That 
had risen to 66,880 units in 1952. 

The persons entering Oroville in 1948 were 151,429, and in 1952 
that number had risen to 201,126. You can see that the traffic is 
increasing. 
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In the fiscal year 1949, as to personnel, we had 4 in customs and 4 
in immigration at Senet That was under pretty good leadership, 
the pretty hard-headed leadership of a fellow named Thompson. | 
have worked with him. He resisted 24-hour service until about a 
year ago. Because of the realization that his port was growing, he 
finally accepted it. You cannot but fully admire public servants of 
that kind. 

We have the same personnel in fiscal year 1952. 

In the fiscal year 1949 this was open from 8 a. m. to 11 p. m. 

The hours in fiscal year 1950 were from 8 a. m. to 11 p. m., and in 
the summer from 7 o’clock in the morning. 

The fiscal year 1952 hours are the same as those for 1950. However, 
they have just put on 24-hours service, since March 10, 1953; and they 
have added 1 man, which I think is pretty good. 

Mr. Cievencrr. That gave you some relief ‘ 

Mr. Horan. Oh, yes. 

In the fiscal year 1950 the cost was $16,276, to maintain that port; 
and for fiseal year 1952 it is $19,832. 

A new Canadian warehouse and office has been constructed at Oso- 
voos, 3 to 4 times as large as at Oorville. The Canadian staff at 
Osoyoos is 11 customs men and 6 immigration men. 

I want to point out something which I think you already know. 
The Canadians do tend to put the grease where the wheel squeaks. 

Where they have a port at which there is not too much traffic, they 
will have one man, for example; and where they have lots of business— 
and they have lots of business there—they sometimes outnumber us. 
By and large I think they are more thrifty in the employment of their 
help in that manner. I think we could jearn things from them. 


FERRY 


At Ferry, which is just east of Osoyoos, the collections in 1948 were 
$42 and in 1952 were $221. 

The carriers entering in 1948 were 2,268, and the carriers entering 
in 1952 were 4,080. 

The persons entering in 1948 were 5,176, and the persons entering 

1952 were 14,926. 

On the personnel, customs was one and immigration none, so we have 
one man filling the bill, and that is the way it ought to be. It is the 
same this year. 

As to the hours, in 1949 the weekdays were 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. and 
Sundays and holidays 9 to 5. The hours are the same in 1952. 

The cost was $5,500 in 1950, and in 1952 it is $6,400. 


DANVILLE 


At Danville the collections in 1948 were $426, and the collections in 
1952 were $623. There is nothing but a road there. 

R- carriers entering in 1948 were 12,694, and the carriers entering 

1 1952 were 16,415. 

The persons entering in 1948 were 11,842, and the persons entering 

1 1952 were 34,867. 

ks to personnel, the customs is 2 and the immigration 1, for 1949, 
and it is the same for 1952 
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As to the hours, in 1949 it was 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., and in the summers 
yntil 10 p.m. The hours are the same in 1952. 
The cost in 1950 was $10,819, and in 1952 it is $17,222. 


LAURIER 


At Laurier, which is just north of Colville, about halfway between 
both ends of my district, the collections in 1948 were $442 and the 
collections in 1952 had dropped to $94. The carriers entering in 1948 
were 16,867, and the carriers entering in 1952 were 37,045. You see 
that the collections has no relationship in some of these ports to the 
amount of traffic. 

The persons entering in 1948 were 46,538, and the persons entering 
in 1952 were 114,005. 

As to personnel, there were 2 in customs and 2 in immigration in 
1949, and it is the same in 1952 

The hours in 1949 were from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., and in the summers 
from 8 a. m. to 12 midnight. 

I might add that there are some nice lakes on both sides of tlie bor- 
der, and there is an exchange of people going to summer resorts dur- 
ing the summer with a tremendous amount of traffic, which greatly 
adds to the amount of crossings. 

The hours in 1952 were the same until December 21, 1952, when they 
were changed from 8 a. m. to 12 p. m. the year around. 

The cost in 1950 was $6,731, and the cost in 1952 was $10,543. 

The added cost of 24-hour service a year would be $13,400, on an 
annual basis. 


NORTHPORT 


Next is Northport. This is one of the three places that feeds 
Spokane, a growing metropolitan area. 

The collections in 1948 were $9,684, and the collections in 1952 
were $11,372 

The carriers entering in 1948 were 18,246, and the carriers entering 
in 1952 increased to 50,551. 

The persons entering in fiscal year 1948 were 51,525, and in 1952 
they were 161,973 

As to personnel, it is customs 3 and immigration 4. It is the same 
in 1952. ~ 

In 1949 the hours were from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., and they were the 
same in 1952 until late in the year, when they were changed from 
8a.m.to1l p.m. 

The cost in 1950 was $17,468, and the cost in 1952 is $18,475. 

This port needs new inspection facilities and living quarters for 
both customs and immigration officers, so they tell us at “the border. 


METALINE FALLS 


At Metaline Falls the collections in 1948 were $727, and the collec- 
tions in 1952 were $2,093. 

The carriers entering in 1948 were 4,787, and in 1952 were 8,962. 

The persons entering in 1948 were 14,577, and in 1952 were 25,682. 

On personnel it is customs 2 and immigration 2. It is the same for 
1952. 
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The hours in 1949 were 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., and they are the same nov 
for 1952. 

The cost in 1950 was $10,879, and the cost in 1952 was $14,585. 

The additional cost of extending service to 16 hours, which is what 
they are requesting, would be $5,400 annually. There is quite a de 
mand for that. 


NIGHTHAWK 


I might mention Nighthawk now, as I mentioned it to begin with. 

The collections in 1951 were $1,100. 

The carriers entering in 1951 were 2,322. 

The persons entering in 1951 were 4,426. 

The personnel was one customs man, who also handled immigra- 
tion. This port as I have mentioned was discontinued late in 1951. 

The hours had been from 9 a. m. to 4:45 p.m. on weekdays and 
from 8: 30 in the morning until 12: 15 p.m. on Saturday. 

The port was, as I said, discontinued. The cost of resuming service 
there is about $4,200 annually. I am appealing that it be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I need to go into the detailed listing 
of specific arguments here. I would like to submit this for the record. 
We have tried to analyze the problems which do accrue to a growing 
area on both sides of a border, and the arguments for giving every con- 
sideration to these ports, because they are used by people who have 
reason to cross the border. 

Since the Canadian dollar is worth more, we have a lot of Cana 
clians coming to visit us. 

Mr. Cievencer. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The document is as follows :) 


GENERAL PoINTs PERTINENT TO IMPROVED CUSTOMS SERVICE? 


1. East-west Canadian roads are fairly good, but on United States side, the 
nearest comparable east-west road is approyimately 90 miles south of the line 

2. Motel and hotel accommodations are neither adequate or too good quality 
for the most part, and when travelers miss customs hours, it is difficult to find 
lodging within reasonable distance. 

3. Without exception Customs and Immigration and Naturalization Service 
officers carry dual duties designations and take care of both services. This is 
true of all Canadian and Mexican ports. As a consequence, improvements in 
service will require funds for both Customs and Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Services. 

4. “Population estimates” (exhibit 4 in Commissioner Dow’s letter) were 
taken from Sales Management mavazine and are not vouched for by Customs 
Service. Also, they include only Ferry, Okanogan, Stevens, and Pend Oreille 
Counties—the 4 less populous counties out of the 8 in the fifth district. Spokane, 
Chelan, Lineoln, and Douglas Counties are not included. 

5. Customs receipts are not generally a significant factor in determining Cus 
toms service to be rendered at ports of entry. Traffic and convenience of trav 
eling myblic are principal factors. 

6. Letter from Commissioner Dow states, “Supervising customs agent and 
collector agree that inspectional facilities at each of the ports appear to be 
adequate to handle traftic likely to come within the foreseeable future,” but he 
adds that in the event that additional personnel are assigned, it may be neces 
sary to provide living quarters in addition to those now available. 

7. Data given by Commissioner Dow and by supervising customs agent and 
collector indicate a “boom” in British Columbia and other developments on both 


2 Source: Commissioner of Customs’ letter of March 18, 1953. 
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sides of the border that mean tremendously increasing traffic. He also (Com- 
sioner Dow) mentions “urgency and importance of the situation in eastern 

Washington” in another portion of his report. The Bureau recommends better 
ilities and service at Nighthawk, Laurier, and Metaline Falls. 

8. Eastern Washington situation no different than most other border sta- 

ns. Similar increases have taken place in traffic at almost all ports of 
entry, Mr. Dow says. Customs workload since war has increased two-thirds, 

hile personnel has been reduced 10 percent. Our people are being seriously 
nconvenienced by overlong waits for inspection and inadequate hours. 

9, Commissioner Dow has sent a copy of the letter and exhibits you received 
to Chairman Canfield of Appropriations, Treasury and Post Office Subcom- 

ttee. . 

10. Mr. Dow’s report states (quoting supervising customs agent) that the 
Columbia Basin irrivation project, the Hanford-Richland, Pasco-Kennewick 

rea, Walla Walla, Yakima, and Spokane areas have had a great population 
increase and will feed “constantly increasing traffic through the customs ports in 
Okanogan, Stevens, Ferry, and Pend Oreille Counties.” He says that the Chief 
Joseph Dam construction, the new aluminum plant at Wenatchee, and activi- 
ties at Chewelah will also add to traffic. 

11. The appreciation of the Canadian dollar has stimulated Canadian traffic 
to the United States. 

12. The removal of the foreign funds control regulations limiting exportation 
of Canadian funds from Canada has had a great stimulating effect. 

13. Supervising customs agent’s letter to Mr. Dow says: “A steady increase 
of vehicular traffic may be anticipated at most all ports under discussion (in 
eastern Washington). Greater population density on both sides of the border, 
coupled with steadily improving road conditions preclude any other prognosis.” 

14. Canadian trucking companies and bus lines are becoming increasingly 
active, 

15 Greatly improved roads on both sides of the border have swelled traffic 
across the border. 

Mr. Crievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coon. Between the cascades and Oroville are there any roads 
which cross through there pretty much ¢ 

Mr. Horan. The Canadians are developing what is know as the 
Similkameen River, which is the main feeder of the Okanogan River, 
coming down to the Columbia. It lies west of the Okanogan Valley to 
the east. That is the reason why Nighthawk must be considered for 
reopening. If we develop the Similkameen, and the Canadians are 
developing it on their side, we may create a storage pool. This can 
happen, to practically shut off communications between Nighthawk 
and the other parts of Washington to the east. 

On the other hand, it is not too handy for the Canadians who live 
in the Similkameen River Valley to come down to Omak. It is not 
so easy to cross over and get into the Okanogan River Valley and 
cross by way of Oroville. 

Mr. Coon. I have crossed there several times, and it seemed to me 
it was pretty hard to get across to this Nighthawk area. 

Mr. Horan. That is a valid statement. 

Mr. Preston. I should like to make this comment about my col- 
league, Mr. Horan of Washington. I have had the pleasure of serving 
with him through three terms of Congress. I do not believe there 
is a man in Congress who more enthusiastically and efficiently rep- 
resents his district than does the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Horan. 

It is apparent that you have made a very close study of this problem. 
You have devoted a good deal of your time to it, and your recom- 
mendations are obviously based on sufficient knowledge to present 
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these facts to our committee. It is our hope that the committee ca) 
be helpful in solving your problem. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate that comment, Mr. Preston. And I want 
to express my thanks to you and to the chairman and to all of you on 
this committee. I was sent back here by my constituents to serv 
them, and also to get along with my colleagues. 

Mr. Roonry. You have always got along well. 

Mr. Horan. I have found the vast bulk of my colleagues in the 
Congress doing the same thing. That is what the founding fathers 
had an idea we might do: To bring our various points of view into 
one room and try to compromise them honorably. After all, that is 
progress. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. We can only move as fast as the parade. 

Mr. Cievencer. For the benefit of the new members of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Horan was a former member of this committee. 

Mr. Horan. I enjoyed serving on this committee, with Karl Stefan. 

Mr. Preston. He was a great man. 

Mr. Horan. Yes;! he was. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you very much, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Marcu 13, 195! 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Bow. We have with us Clarence H. Olson, the assistant direc- 
tor of the national legislative commission of the American Legion. 
Captain Olson, I understand you have a statement you would like to 
make to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Oxson. I have, sir. Mr. Chairman, would you mind if T read 
it to yon? 

Mr. Bow. It is perfectly all right. If you want, we will insert it 
in the record. 

Mr. Ouson. I think, if you feel you will have the time at some later 
date to read it, I could insert it. 

Mr. Bow. We would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Ouson. I am afraid that it is always difficult to go back and look 
at volumes of material. 

Mr. Bow. We would be glad to have you read it. 

Mr. Otson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
American Legion appreciates and welcomes this opportunity to come 
before your committee in support of appropriations for the Depart 
ment of Justice as they apply to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 
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We do not pose as experts in the many ramifications surrounding the 
mplementation and enforcement of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
or the Immigration and Nationality Act. However, during recent 
years we had close association with Mr. Watson B. Miller, former 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, while 
he was in the employ of the American Legion as special consultant 
to the National Commander. From him we learned to know some- 
thing about the responsibilities and functions of that Service. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I might say we mentioned Mr. Miller 
ind the information obtained frem him, so that you will not think 
we are in any way quoting the Justice Department. They refused to 
give us any Information whatsoever. 

The records will show that our organization has long had a deep 
interest in Americanism. The American Legion, like all other organ- 
zations who look to the good of this Nation and its people, deplores 
infiltration into this country by exponents of subversive activities, or 
by those whose previous associations render them susceptible to the 
influences and lures of those, already here, who attempt to spread doe- 
trines inimical to our welfare. 

During the time the McCarran-Walter measure was under study 
in the Congress, the national executive committee of the Legion 
idopted a resolution placing the support of our organization behind 
the bill. That support was freely given and may have been most help- 
ful in the final passage of the act. "The resolution referred to is No. 18. 
It was adopted at the regular meeting of the NEC in November 1951. 
Proponents of the resolution presented their case on the basis that the 


proposed law would provide : 


(1) A system of selective immigration within the national origins quota sys- 
tem is established, geared to the needs of the United States. 

(2) More thorough screening, especially of security risks, is provided. 

(3) Structural changes are made in the enforcement agencies for greater 
efficiency. 

(4) The exclusion and deportation procedures are strengthened. 

(5)Naturalization and denaturalization procedures are strengthened to weed 
out subversives and other undesirables from citizenship. 

When Public Law 414 was enacted, the membership of the American 
Legion was fully aware of the need for additional funds and man- 
power on the part of the Immigration and Naturalization Service if 
the job of implementation and enforcement were to be adequately 
done. . 

With the above in mind the American Legion met in national con- 
vention at New York, August 25-28, 1952, and adopted the following 
resolution which is No. 607: 

Whereas the Internal Security Act of 1950 and Public Law 414 known as the 
MeCarran-Walter bill has caused added enforcement responsibiuities in the Lin- 
migration and Naturalization Service; and 

Whereas sufficient funds have not been allocated to the Service to cover the 
additional personnel necessary to handle this added workload: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion at national convention assembled at New 
York City, August 25-28, 1952, That sufficient additional funds be assigned and 
allocated by the Congress of the United States to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service as to permit full enforcement of the provisions of these laws that 
designate the Immigration and Naturalization Service as the enforcement 
agency. 
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You will note that the membership of the Legion did not attempt t 
distinguish between the responsibilities of the Immigration Servic 
so far as the two laws are concerned. They asked for sufficient addi- 
tional funds for both purposes. 

Public Law 414 and the Internal Security Act of 1950 became laws 
by a vote of more than two-thirds of the membership of both Houses 
present and voting. We feel that vote was an expression of the will of 
the people. We assume at this time that the will of the same people 
demands adequate enforcement of both laws. That cannot be done 
without help. 

If all who attempt to sneak into this country around the law should 
suddenly decide to fully comply with the law, the problems of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service would be much easier. Per- 
haps they could cope with all requirements without further help. But 
there is no use in kidding ourselves about such an idealistic situation. 

Today, on 15,000 miles of border and coastline, we have about 1,000 
men whose job it is to prevent infiltration of all people, good’or bad, into 
this country in evasion of our Jaws. At this point we ask particular 
attention be given to the 2,200 miles of land and water border between 
San Ysidro, Calif., and Brownsville, Tex. Much of our concern is 
with this thinly protected frontier where the Immigration Service not 
only has to deal with many of our Southern neighbors who wish to 
come to our country as lawful immigrants, workers, or visitors, but 
with hundreds of thousands of their countrymen who, one way or 
another, seek to gain admission to the United States for whateve1 
their purpose be. Perhaps even more important than that is the prob 
ability that this particular border frontier offers rather easy avenues 
of infiltration for the subversives or agents of countries oan tha 
those predominantly of the Latin race. By that we refer to ow 
friendly people to the south. 

It is reliably reported that in 1949 nearly a half million people who 
had gained illegal-admission to this country were apprehended. That 
is a known quantity. A guess at the number of those who escaped 
apprehension would require crystal-ball gazing of considerable mag 
nitude. Estimates of those who illegally enjoy the freedom of this 
country vary. Some believe the number to be in the millions. 

In further consideration of the task of our border guards, we must 
recognize that 24-hour-per-day vigilance is required. No person can 
be-expected to work 24 hours each ds iy. On top of that there is the 
hazard of the work which frequently requires these men to work in 
pairs, at least. Reducing those figures to facts we find that we have 
little more than a sieve of protection through which illegal entries 
have. and are being made. 

The mileposts of protection are far apart indeed; the borders are 
practically open. 

It is not our intent or desire to become involved in the money o1 
personnel equations of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
That is a matter for the Department of Justice to propose and defend 
before the Congress. We do know however, that there is a minimum 
base point for efficient operation and enforcement of the laws under 
consideration, below which the job cannot be done in a manner de- 
serving of credit or the confidence of the people of this country. 

As representatives of the American Legion, an organization recog- 
nized as a strong force in the fight to preserve the ideologies of our 
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Government, we sincerely urge your committee to take firm steps 
vard providing sufficient funds to implement and guarantee the 
forcement of Public Law 414 and the Internal Security Act of 
ov. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to be an expert on this thing. If 
ere are any questions you would like to ask so far as the Legion’s 
osition 1s concerned | woul | be hap py to answer them if | can. 
Mr. Bow. Mr. Olson, first let me say that I want to compliment 
e American Legion for its interest in matters of this kind, 
Mr. Ouson. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bow. I know that I as an individual—and TI am sure the mem- 
bers of this committee, also—have the highest respect for the Legion 
id the great work they have done in combating communism ‘and 


B it subversive activities in this country. You certainly are within your 
101 right to petition Congress on this matter. We certainly will give it 
UI commie ition. 

Inte On page 2 of your statement, I note the second paragraph in the 
ular Resolution No. 607: 


veen 
. Whereas, sufficient funds have not been allocated to the Service to cover the 
additional personnel necessary to handle this added workload. 


1 would like to have you explain that and where the information came 
from, that there are not sufficient funds allocated to handle this job. 

Mr. Oxson. Well, sir, to the best of my knowledge you should bear 
in mind that the cenve lation of the Legion took place scarcely over a 
month following the passage of the act, and to the best of my eel: 


lection funds were not provided in the 1953 budget for the expansion 
of the Immigration Service to take care of the additional require- 
ments under the law. 

Mr. Bow. In fact, my recollection is that the act itself became effec- 
tive on the 24th of December. 

Mr. Ouson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. As of the time of the resolution the act was not in effect, 
and it is a little difficult for me to understand just where the infor- 
mation would come from that it had not. been allocated, or how much 
it was going to cost to implement the act over and above the previous 
act. I know some members of this committee have discussed this 
matter with representatives of the Judiciary Committee, who have 
been interested in this legislation, and some of those closest to the 
legislation itself have advised that although they think it is a much 
better law they do not feel it is going to be a much more costly law to 
enforce. 

I do want to say to you that I am sure the members of the committee 
would agree with me in saying we want to see this law enforced and 
enforced rigidly. It is the act of C ongress. 

We do appreciate your coming in. If you have anything further 
to say on that information, it is just a little sts artling to find a bold 
statement that there has not been enough money allocated, which is 
unfortunate, because it rather places on a committee of Congress a 
responsibility which I do not believe existed at the time that resolu- 
tion came into effect. 

Mr. Otson. I am sure that the tenor of the resolution was not to be 
critical of the Congress. It was merely to call to the attention of 
Congress that though the bill became effective on the 24th of Decem- 
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ber 1952, there were no additional funds provided as a result of « 
propriations during the last session of the Congress. Whatever add ad 
enforcement responsibility was placed upon the Immigration Service, 
they would have to carry along through the fore part of this yea 
waiting for the 1954 funds, on the basis of what money they had 
received for the program in the first: place. 

Mr. Bow. I may say to you, Mr. Olson, at that time our infor 
mation was that they had a balance on hand of around $600,000 to 
carry on with. They came up and asked for additional funds for the 
Immigration Department, and at the time of the hearings on the sup 
plemental they testified that they could absorb the additional expense 
with what they had. Apparently, so far as the Service itself was 
concerned, it was indicated to this committee at least, on the supple 
mental, that thev had sufficient funds. 

Mr. Orson. Well, then, in conclusion of this discussion, Mr. Chair 
man, if there is fault to be found with that statement, I want to assure 
you on behalf of those who developed the resolution that there was no 
intent to be critical of the Congress; that it was the impression of the 
membership of the American Legion that additional funds would be 
required to discharge the responsibilities under the provisions of the 
new law. 

Mr. Bow. I take it from the statement that the Legion has in a way 
complimented the Congress for having enacted the law. 

Mr. Oxson. Definitely so. Definitely so. We support it very 
strongly. We will continue to support it. 

Mr. Bow. Any questions, Mr. Coon ? 

Mr. Coon. I might just ask a question on this border between San 
Ysidro, Calif., and Brownsville, Tex. Do you have any kind of con 
crete plans on how that might be e nforced effec ‘tively ? 

Mr. Orson. We do not have, sir, exc ept that we feel that the screen 
has to be a closer mesh than it is today. I do not remember the exact 
number of employees who are on that border, but I have been quite 
reliably informed—not by the Immigration Service but again by our 
friend Mr. Miller—that it is quite inadequate to properly. cover that 
long border. 

Mr. Coon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Is there anything else, Captain ? 

Mr. Orson. That is all. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bow. Fine. It is nice to have you come in. 

Mr. Coon. We appreciate the American Legion’s stand on this 
matter, 

Mr. Orson. Thank you very much. 
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